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PREFACE 


T is perhaps fitting, when now at last the mortal 

remains of Maréchal Lyautey have been laid to rest 

in the soil of Morocco, that the story of the conquest 

should be told, not by a Frenchman from a French 
angle, but by a disinterested outsider, able to look without 
prejudice upon the whole great matter. 

Since first I visited the country over thirty years ago 
in its unregenerate days, it has never ceased to draw me 
by its glamour and romance. Stationed at Gibraltar at the 
time of the Algeciras Conference, I dined often among the 
delegates, never dreaming that one day I should search 
their speeches, pondering them to find their hidden meaning. 
When free to do so I toured the country learning something 
of the people and the Protectorate. I then perceived that 
the story of the conquest began not with the arrival of 
d’Amade in 1908, nor yet with the Conference of 1906, but 
with the French capture of Algiers over a century ago. 
After a period of hesitation, followed by one of research in 
England, I returned to Morocco to visit its every corner, 
search out its battlefields and see the French colonisation 
system at work. Not till every source of information had 
been probed did I feel justified, though still with great 
diffidence, in assuming the task of chronicler. 

I use the word “‘ conquest ’’ rather than “ pacification ”’ 
advisedly, for although Morocco is to-day a Protectorate in 
which all proclamations bear the Sultan’s signature, and 
all use of force since 1912 has been in his name, yet in a 
very real sense the country has been conquered by France 
ant Spain, and subject only to a few restrictions is under 
their unfettered domination. 

_ Lyautey belongs to the nation which has put an end to 
Moorish independence, and never has a people clung 
more tenaciously to that intangible but human ideal. Yet, 
for the gifts of order and prosperity he has brought them, 
they may well forgive him for what he has taken from them, 
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But it is by no means to Lyautey alone that the conquest 
of Morocco must be attributed. He is only one, if the - 
principal, of a band of French soldiers and administrators 
who have had a share in the work. Essentially the con- 
quest was a diplomatic one. The diplomatists are the 
principal actors, with whom the credit lies, on whom the_. 
original responsibility must rest. Moreover, they did not 
act as individuals. The long line of French Premiers and 
French Foreign Ministers, extending from 1871 until the 
present day, has done no more than express and embody 
the will of France. 

The urge to acquire colonies is, I am convinced, largely 
psychological and subconscious. It is an attempt to gratify 
a sense of national pride rather than a practical contribution 
to national wealth. 

The people of France, deeply humiliated in 1871, 
demanded colonial expansion; not as an outlet for surplus 
population, nor yet as a reservoir of raw materials, nor 
even, primarily, as a source of recruitment. They needed 
to reassure themselves that they were still a great and 
expanding nation. 

The African colonies offered hope of such reassurance, 
and pointed to a means of re-establishing France’s great- 
ness. Bismarck encouraged these ideas of colonial expan- 
sion, for he wished to divert France from thoughts of 
revenge. For ten years nothing happened. Then, Tunis, 
Mauritania, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, French 
Somaliland, the —— and French Soudan rapidly created 
for France a great colonial empire. But Morocco, the most 
fertile and desirable corner of North Africa, was hedged 
about with every kind of barrier. France set her heart on 
its possession, and in the attainment of her desire she did 
not scruple to make use of all the expedients of diplomacy ; 
moreover England helped her. 

I have endeavoured to examine equally closely the diplo- 
matic intrigues and the military actions which in a space 
of some fifty-three years resulted in the concrete achieve- 
ment of a purpose once conceived by a nation and thereafter 
steadily kept before its gaze. The manceuvres of statesmen, 
and the military struggles in the field are the corollary 
one of the other. Either without the other would be 
incomplete. 
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The story of the conquest is a great drama in which 
the will of a European nation to colonise battled against 
the tenacious desire of a disorganised and simple people 
to remain free. Their freedom was doomed from the first, 
but what might have been an ugly and brutal conquest, 
exploited by capital, with scant consideration for the human 
beings whose lives and loyalties would be shattered in the 
process, has been redeemed and beautified by the ideals 
and convictions, by the innate sympathy and love for the 
Moorish people, of one great man. 

This inspiring influence more than anything else makes 
its study worth while, and lifts it above the ruck of colonial 
enterprises. For the attitude of the leader has been trans- 
mitted in a remarkable way to his subordinates, and his 
inspiration may still be seen at work. 

For the very kind help afforded me on all sides, both in 
Morocco by the French Army, and at the Ministry of War 
in Paris, I desire to express my most grateful thanks. The 
historical department of this Ministry has been good enough 
to examine those parts of the book which deal with military 
operations from 1908 onwards, thus ensuring their accuracy. 

The comprehensive bibliography bears witness to the 
fact that authorities have been consulted wherever available. 

The Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the British 
Foreign Office has placed many records at my disposal, and 
for this courtesy I desire to thank him. 

I crave indulgence however from those who, with an 
intimate knowledge of parts of the story, may detect 
imperfections. If I have succeeded in giving an unbiased 
picture of the whole, I shall have achieved my aim. 

To forestall the inevitable criticism that I have treated 
the Spanish part of the conquest more briefly than the 
French, I would explain that in my view, Spain was 
largely drawn in France’s train, and that her share was in 
consequence less important. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the many writers whose 
works have been consulted, and the many kind friends who 
have helped me with research, with the relation of their 
personal experiences and by the loan of photographs. 


C. V. USBORNE. 
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FOREWORD 


OROCCO holds a unique place in the history 
of the civilised world. Standing on the very 
threshold of Europe, just across the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar, it has been known from 
the dawn of history as the home of a fierce, untamable 
race. The Romans penetrated but could not master it. 
Its Berber tribes added to the languages of the world 
the word “ Barbarian,’’ and their ruthless practices too 
often supplied a supreme example of barbarity. Them- 
selves unconquerable, they at one time thrust deep into 
the European continent, and for generations held a large 
part of the Spanish peninsula in thrall. Up to the early 
years of last century, the pirates of the Barbary coast were 
a terror to seafarers, and only within the last decade have 
order and peaceful government been established over the 
whole country. Right up to the twentieth century, while 
Europeans were bringing under control the far more 
distant empires of India and Burmah, were colonising the 
vast spaces of the Americas, Australasia and South Africa, 
and imparting the features of Western civilisation to China 
and Japan, this legendary country, the nearest to Western 
Europe of all barbaric countries, remained the wildest and 
most impenetrable of them all. 

The history of Morocco during the past two millenniums, 
of its fiercely maintained independence, its epochs of 
greatness and interludes of chaos, its relations with the 
European Powers, its slow descent to become a prize 
coveted and quarrelled over among them, forms a thrilling 
natrative. Even more stirring is the tale of how France, 
13 
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after securing a nominal right of protectorate over the 
greater part of its territory, slowly won her way to mastery 
through the incredible valour and endurance of her troops, 
and the sagacity, sympathy and noble character of her 
High Commissioner. At this stage, the story of Morocco 
becomes the story of General Lyautey, that Prince of 
Pro-Consuls, one of the finest sons ever born to France, 
rich as her story is in great men. His achievements would 
be hard to match in the records of conquest and colonisation 
of any land. The tenuous forces with which he overran 
and held down that wild country, teeming with fierce 
hordes of warriors savagely brave and hitherto unconquered, 
were only the minor tools of his success. Far greater and 
more decisive were his wise planning, his deep under- 
standing and sympathy for the Moors with whom he had 
to deal, and his passionate sense of a mission to heal, to 
pacify, to spread order and prosperity under the zgis of 
his fatherland in the tortured darkness of Morocco. To-day 
his handiwork is seen in the quiet of rich fertility and the 
spread of traffic, developments and public services in 
regions which less than a decade ago were witnessing all 
the horrors of barbaric conflict. The tomb of Marshal 
Lyautey at Rabat is a shrine where one may well pause 
to render homage to the memory of a noble benefactor 
of his kind. 

That story is told, swiftly and vividly, in the following 
pages. Vice-Admiral Usborne has spent years in searching 
out his facts and studying his terrain. When I was visiting 
Morocco last winter, I met him there, fresh from a tour of 
the interior, where he had been covering wild districts of 
the further fringe, upon which the civilising hand of the 
French Protectorate has as yet hardly settled. He has 
here gathered his material into a narrative which holds 
the reader’s interest throughout and contains much sound 
meat for the reflection of those who have any concern 
with colonial administration. We British, with our vast 
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Empire, regard ourselves as mature experts in that depart- 
ment. But if we contrast our own achievements in century- 
old possessions with those already accomplished by France 
in this newest region of her Empire, which but yesterday 
was a stronghold of restless barbarism, we shall be forced 
into a mood of chastened humility, and—if we are wise 
—we shall seek to learn something of the secret of that 
great Colonial administrator, the Marshal whose earthly 
remains now rest peacefully in a green grove on the hill-top 
of Rabat, overlooking the rising prosperity of the land he 
served so well. 


D. LLoyp GEORGE. 
Bron-y-de, 
Churt, 
SURREY 


INTRODUCTION 
THE OLD MOROCCO 


Origin of French Empire in North Africa—Principal geographical features 
of Morocco—Tribal life—Origin of the Sultanate—Religious influences 
Ri a Ismail—Piracy and the Sali Rovers—Christian 
slavery. 


N the palace of the Bey of Algiers on an April day 

in 1827, voices were most improperly raised in the 

audience chamber. The Consul of France, M. Deval, 

was demanding fair play in a matter which concerned 
the supply of wheat to the French Government by two 
Jewish merchants of Algiers. The Bey was unable or 
unwilling to satisfy him. Possibly M. Deval retorted 
sharply. At all events the Bey, rising in mock indignation, 
struck M. Deval with his fly-whisk. The interview was 
ended, but it had far-reaching consequences, for the stroke 
of the fly-whisk was destined to change profoundly the fate 
of all North Africa. 

The consul was withdrawn from Algiers and a blockade 
instituted which proved as ineffective as it was expensive. 
In France, Charles X, who had succeeded Louis XVIII, was 
struggling to maintain his hold on the French people, who 
sensed the return, step by step, of all the old-time privilege, 
and resented it. Polignac, Charles X’s Minister, sought, by 
adopting a popular foreign policy, to stem the growing 
unpopularity at home. There was the question of piracy 
as well as that of the insult to a French Minister. Together 
they formed a sufficient pretext, and having attempted 
unsuccessfully to induce the Pasha of Egypt to undertake 
military operations against Algiers, France decided to act 
herself. 

In 1830 an expedition was prepared consisting of over 
a hundred ships of war, four hundred transports and an 
army of thirty-seven thousand men. Wellington was then 
British Prime Minister and foresaw the advantage to France 
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of a military expedition. British policy being opposed to 
French colonial expansion, he induced the Sultan of Turkey 
to send an envoy to Algiers, either to persuade the Bey to 
submit or to depose him. But the French blockading 
squadron was too clever and refused to let the envoy land. 

The expedition, commanded by Admiral Duperré, 
arrived near Algiers on 13th June, and the army landed 
next day. Five days later the forces of the Bey were com- 
pletely defeated. On the 4th July, the castle was taken 
after bombardment and the Bey surrendered. The French, 
satisfied with the capture of a vast amount of treasure, 
allowed him to sail with his private fortune and harem 
to Naples. 

A more brilliant success could not possibly have been 
hoped for, yet it failed in its object of bolstering up the 
tottering throne. Polignac’s party was defeated and the 
king, attempting to uphold it by introducing arbitrary 
legislation which deprived the people, and particularly the 
Press, of the privileges they had won, fell in the same year.? 
Thus in his fall, Charles X, last upholder of the ancien 
regime, bestowed upon his country a gift of incalculable 
value, and territory many times greater than France herself. 
For from the capture of Algiers has sprung, by a series 
of well-nigh inevitable steps, the great French colonial 
empire of North Africa. Of this empire, Morocco, its 
latest member, may well be termed the crown and coping 
stone. 

Of what then does this Morocco consist, on whose soil 
so much French blood has been spilt, and what led up to 
the conquest ? A brief summary of its geography and of 
Its past is necessary to the understanding of the drama 
played out in the last fifty years. 

Bounded to the north by the Mediterranean, its western 
shores washed by the Atlantic, and encompassed to the 
south and east by the vast Sahara, Morocco has stood, as 
far back as written records can vouch, a fastness of aboriginal 
North African life. For in spite of invasions by Romans, 
Arabs, Portuguese and Spaniards the aboriginal Berber® 

1 Sainte-Chapelle. 

* Browning. 

3 The term Moor signifies either Arab or Berber. The word Arab is 


often used loosely instead of Moor. Kabile is an alternative term for 
Berber. Moroccan is an alternative for Moor. 
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has remained racially pure in his mountains, and still 
exists throughout the land.! 

Along its northern shore, from the west of Tetuan 
almost to Melilla, stretches a broad and irregular chain of 
mountains, the Riffs.2, Though not of great height, they 
are steep, for the most part bare, and difficult of access. 

Further south the immense chain of the Great Atlas 
stretches in a north-easterly direction from Agadir to 
Midelt. This formidable range, snow capped except in 
the hottest summer months, and whose peaks rise to over 
twelve thousand feet, divides Morocco in two. Between 
the Great Atlas and the sea the country is, generally speak- 
ing, green and fertile, while to the south it is arid desert. 
North of the Great Atlas, at its eastern end, lies a parallel 
range, the Moyen, or Middle Atlas. Not so lofty as its 
southern neighbour, the Middle Atlas is none the less also 
a formidable range. 

The two chains merge in the region of Arhbala, a water- 
shed whence the Oued? el Abid cuts its way through gorges 
on its long journey to the Atlantic, while the Oued 
Moulouya journeys more openly north-eastward to the 
Mediterranean. ‘The Middle Atlas throws out a spur of 
high land to the north-westward from Casba Tadla and 
Khenifra, and becomes more impressive at its north- 
eastern extremity, and here amidst imposing scenery, its 

eaks rise to over nine thousand feet due south of Taza. 

hese mountains give birth to a number of rivers, some 
flowing into the Atlantic, resulting in vast, flat and fertile 
plains from Larache to Mogador, while others flow south- 
ward, grinding deep channels through rock and sand until 
finally absorbed in the Sahara. ‘The southernmost of 
these, the Oued Dra, though no drop of its water ever 
reaches the sea, serves to mark the southern boundary of 
Morocco. Between the Great Atlas and the lower part of 
the Dra the considerable range of the Anti-Atlas, though 
arid, gives rise to a number of small streams, while further 
to the east the formidable massif of the Djebel Sagho,* 

1 The reader is invited to turn to Map I when the geographical remarks 
which follow will be easily understood. 

* Correctly the eastern part only is termed the Riff, but the name 1s 
generally used to cover the whole northern range. 


River. 
* Sagho, or Sarrho, alternative spellings, pronounced Sarho. 
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with peaks of over nine thousand feet, projects like the 
back of some huge, prehistoric animal from the sandy 
desert which surrounds it. The region known as the Tafila- 
let, eastward again of the Djebel Sagho, fortunate in the 
possession of two rivers parallel and close together, con- 
stitutes a palm oasis of great importance in a desert country. 
A glance at the map shows also that, running through 
Meknes, Fez, 'T'aza, Guercif, between the mountains, there 
is a corridor which is the natural channel of communication 
between east and west. This is generally called the Taza 
corridor. 

From earliest times then, Morocco has been inhabited 
by Berber tribes. Rome colonised its northern parts in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, but has left little 
impression on the inhabitants. After the Romans, came 
the Vandals and the Goths, crossing into Africa from Spain, 
but of their influence there is even less trace. The religious 
urge for conquest implanted in his followers by Mohammed 
had, however, a much more lasting effect. From A.D. 640 
onwards, the Arab host spread westward, swarming into 
and conquering Morocco in the beginning of the eighth 
century. Even then, although the Arabs dominated the 
plains, many of the mountain districts held their own and 
remained purely Berber. 

Life in Morocco exists, and has always existed, on a 
tribal basis, and to-day some of these tribes are of Arab 
and some of Berber origin, but each maintains rigidly its 
own customs, language and characteristics. Thus we find 
a dual nationality and two widely different languages. The 
tribes which may consist of as many as fifty thousand souls, 
often divide into sub-tribes, and these again into. family 
groups, five individuals being the average number to a 
family. Warlike instincts have been preserved in all the 
tribes by the necessity for protecting their lands, their 
flocks and their water-supply from the depredations of 
their neighbours. For centuries might has been right, 
and only the valour of their warriors enabled individual 
tribes to maintain their existence. Those on the seaboard 
are in the main sedentary, while those in the Middle and 
Great Atlas move down into the plains in winter and back 
to their mountains in summer as the necessities of grazing 
dictate, water, and summer and winter grazing being the 
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three essentials of life to the mountain tribesmen. The 
desert tribes are more nomadic in character. Their tendency 
has been to move northward in search of richer lands than 
their own, and there are, in consequence to-day, certain 
tribes in the north of Morocco which have their origins 

far in the south. | 

Thus the Morocco which has maintained itself with so 
little change down the last thousand years is a country of 
semi-independent tribal life, each tribe endeavouring to 
enrich itself at the expense of its neighbour, with the conse- 
quent inevitable warfare, whilst the struggle for existence 
against the accidents of drought, locusts and extreme cold, 
aided only by the most primitive farming methods and 
appliances, has gone on uninterruptedly, resulting in a 
on at the present day of roughly five to six million 
souls. 

Fez and Marrakech have always been the two great 
capitals except when Moulai Ismail adopted Meknes. Fez 
is a teeming, crowded centre of learning, religion and the 
arts, where the Cairouan mosque maintains the tradition 
of Arab culture down the centuries, while that of Moulai 
Idriss upholds the tenets of the Mohammedan religion. 
Marrakech, a cruder and more savage African city, is the 
famed and almost legendary capital of the south, which 
the nomads of the Sous and the Sahara aspire to visit as 
an inhabitant of the Hebrides might long to visit London. 
Just as the city itself is hidden by palm trees, so are its 
palaces and beautiful monuments hidden by the squalor 
which surrounds them. 

It was Moulai Idriss el Bali,1 a saint who had done 
much to convert the country to Mohammedanism, who 
first succeeded in establishing some kind of unity. He 
became Emir of the kingdom of Fez in a.p. 778, but the 
greater part of the country still remained chaotic until 
the middle of the eleventh century, when Yussef I of the 
Almoravides dynasty united the kingdoms of Fez and 
Marrakech. 

Then in the twelfth century came the golden age of 
Moorish greatness, during which the Moorish sovereign 
ruled over, not only Morocco proper, but also Tlemcen, 


! The old. His son, Moulai Idriss II, was also king of Fez, and his tomb 
is there. 
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Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli on the one hand, and Southern 
Spain and a part of Portugal on the other. Yacoub el 
Mansour (1 “8, —-1199), reigned at the climax of these 
prosperous days. Er Mansour, means the Victorious, and 
fortune lavished her gifts on him, for besides his military 
qualities he was handsome, well-educated and just. Morocco 
owes to him a number of splendid monuments, amongst 
them the Koutoubiya tower at Marrakech and Hassan’s 
tower at Rabat. 

But this golden age was too good to last, and in the 
course of a succession of short reigns, Morocco, in 
the thirteenth century, fell back behind its legitimate 
boundaries. From then onwards, except for certain 
encroachments by the Portuguese and Spaniards, it 
‘maintained itself within them till the twentieth century. 

Whatever may have been the case in the great days of 
Yacoub el Mansour, his successors have never managed to 
exert their temporal authority over the whole of the tribes 
within their borders. The Sultans’ great hold has always 
been religion, all the dynasties except two having descended 
directly from the Prophet ; but though the tribesmen were 
ready enough to submit to their Sultan’s religious headship, 
taxation was another matter. The Koran imposes certain 
taxes which the Sultans have always tried to collect, using 
such military forces as they could muster. The men of 
the plain were easily brought into submission, but the hardy 
mountaineers, ensconced in their strong positions, resisted 
taxation to the utmost ; indeed, many tribes are believed 
never to have paid in the whole course of their history, 
whilst others only paid when the Sultan sent a sufficiently 
large army to enforce his rights. Morocco has ever been 
sharply divided into two zones of constantly varying extent, 
Bled el Maghzen, in which the sway of the government 
or Maghzen was acknowledged and taxes paid, and Bled 
Siba, in which the Sultan’s authority was spiritual only. 

The system of government was feudal. Each district, 
known by the name of the tribe which inhabited it, was 
ruled by the Caid, or head, and it was for him to maintain 
order in his territory, and to collect taxes for the Sultan, 
not forgetting to retain a share for himself.1_ Every Caid 
might have a number of Caliphas, or deputies, to represent 

1 In certain cases a number of Caids were grouped under a Pasha. 
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him in the divisions of his territory, and these caliphates 
were sub-divided into smaller parts, administered by 
Sheikhs. The taxes thus passed through the hands of 
Sheikh, Calipha and Caid, before reaching the Sultan, and 
it may well be imagined that the individual farmer suffered 
severely, so that - might usually be counted upon to 
support his Caid in resistance to the Sultan’s demands if it 
promised to lighten his burden. 

A cross-current in Moroccan life must be mentioned 
here. It is the existence of religious orders, called Zaouias, 
each with its own saintly leader, who profoundly influences 
the natives of the surrounding districts. For example, 
the Shereef of OQuezzane, head of a powerful religious order, 
wielded enormous influence throughout Morocco. There ° 
are many others, amongst them the Aissaouas, with head- 
quarters at Meknes, whose fanatical cult, with its blood- 
lust and self-mutilation, finds adherents in every region. 
Individual saints, too, constantly crop up here and there, 
work a few miracles, and acquire fame amongst the credu- 
lous tribesmen. Their influence is great in political as well 
as in religious affairs, and extends long after their death. 
The whole country is sprinkled with marabouts, the tombs 
of these holy individuals. 

It has always been the custom for a Sultan to nominate 
his heir, but on his death that heir had to establish himself 
by force of arms against rival claimants who were never 
lacking. By custom a Sultan is nominated by the Oulemas, 
or councils of wise men, of Marrakech and Fez respectively, 
but such nomination, often secured beforehand by the old 
Sultan, was only the beginning. The new Sultan had to 
put himself at once at the head of what troops he could 
muster and overcome the harkas,} which his rivals were 
sure to bring against him. Having done so and established 
himself firmly on the throne, his next business would be to 
visit one part of the country after another at the head of an 
army, assert his authority, and extract the wherewithal to 
govern. ‘The spectacle of a Sultan spending the major 
part of his reign travelling round his kingdom, punishing 
refractory Caids, and making heavy demands on the richer 
tribes, is a frequent one in Moorish history. Few Sultans 
have had time to think of bettering the position of their 

1 Armies, 
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people, of making roads, or of developing the arts. For- 
tunately for Morocco, the law of the Koran and the tribal 
customs of the Berbers have always had such a hold on 
the people as to prevent their falling into utter chaos and 
anarchy. 

In a regime such as this, where =~ man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, where no man dare to show his 
wealth lest it be plucked from him, and where plurality 
of wives, the one indulgence permitted by the Koran, is 
the pastime of the rich, it 1s not surprising that cruel 
and disregard for human life should have attained a pitc 
unrivalled in the annals of the human race. This tendency 
reached a climax in the seventeenth century. It was in 
1664 that the Sultan Er Rasheed II, who managed to rally 
the empire from a long period of anarchy, inaugurated an 
unparalleled reign of cruelty. 

The infamous Moulai Ismail succeeded him at the age 
of twenty-six. He was known as Prince of the Faithful, the 
Overcoming-in-God, Father of the Conqueror, My Lord 
Ismail Son of the Noble, but in spite of these fine titles he 
managed to be one of the most atrocious monsters who ever 
disgraced athrone. He started his reign by sending thirteen 
thousand heads to adorn the walls of Fez and Marrakech. 
Establishing his capital at Meknes,} he tamed the natural 
savageness of his subjects by showing himself still more 
savage. He used to kill more particularly on Fridays, 
letting it be supposed that he was acting under divine 
inspiration. He thought nothing of lopping off the head 
of the nearest attendant to try a new sword. On one 
occasion he killed a number of slaves for amusement in the 
presence of the French Ambassador, and when the latter 
remonstrated, replied: “‘ King Louis rules men—I rule 
brutes.” 

An executioner always stood beside him, watching his 
gestures. A drawing-in of the Sultan’s chin meant instant 
beheading, while a turn of his wrist meant strangulation. 
Women were garrotted. His child of seven was permitted 
to kill a slave with his own hands. In the first twenty years 
of his reign he personally dispatched some twenty thousand 
of his subjects. But it is significant of the Moorish char- 
acter that this reign of terror produced a hitherto unknown 

1 Old name Mequinez. 
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order and discipline in his kingdom, and that he 1s remem- 
bered to-day by Moors not as a tyrant, but as a great and 
- religious Sultan. 

Even this bloodstained monarch had his soft spot. A 
Catalonian slave, Maestre John, had established a strange 
influence over him. The Sultan had one day undertaken 
to give him a present every time he saw him, and Maestre 
John frequently asked for the lives of Christians or slaves 
to be spared, and got them. When the Sultan was really 
bent on slaughter, he took the precaution of having his 
palace gates shut to prevent Maestre John from getting in. 

In his harem of two thousand was one Englishwoman, 
captured at the age of fifteen and induced to turn Moham- 
medan by placing her feet in boiling oil. He had seven 
hundred sons who lived to mount horse. Ismail had a 
Foreign Legion consisting of European renegades, and he 
also instituted a standing army of black soldiers to whom 
he allotted lands and dwelling places, and whose entire 
families were devoted to his service. It was from this corps 
that he drew the famous Red Guard, which exists as the 
Sultan’s bodyguard to-day.} 

In this reign, piracy flourished exceedingly. Sali, an 
ancient port on the Bou Regreg, opposite Rabat, had been 
for centuries a pirate stronghold. Piracy was greatly 
stimulated by the arrival of large numbers of Moors turned 
out of Spain by Philip III in 1610. These had the urge of 
revenge against the Spaniards as well as the desire for 
personal gain. The pirates were known as the Sali Rovers, 
and they attacked merchant vessels as far north as the 
English Channel, carrying off their crews into slavery in 
Morocco. 

And what a The Mohammedan religion made 
it possible to treat Christians with the most callous cruelty. 
Those who recanted and embraced Islam were far better 
off, but were still unable to leave the country. But for the 
Christians unimaginable tortures were devised. If dilatory 
in their work, they were rammed down alive into the earth 
walls which were growing up everywhere at Meknes in 
obedience to the Sultan’s building mania. If contemporary 
records are to be believed, and they are well documented, 
they were thrown from the tops of walls on to sharp hooks, 

1 BM. 
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TT" burnt alive, mutilated, walled-up, or buried 
alive.} 

Several devoted Catholic orders spent their time in 
trying to arrange ransoms and exchanges of these unfor- 
tunates, for, inevitably European countries retaliated by 
the capture of Moors. There were many thousands of such 
slaves in Morocco and scarcely a seaport in Europe but 
could count its victims. No wonder, then, that Morocco 
earned in Europe a name for barbarism and fierce cruelty 
which still endured at the end of the nineteenth century. 


2 B.M. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY RELATIONS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS 


Early trade between Morocco and Europe—Early Portuguese relations— 
Early Spanish relations—Early British relations—Early French relations 
—Moorish attitude caused Europe to consider forcible reform. 


N spite of the extraordinary traffic in human life, 

commercial relations between Morocco and European 

countries have existed more or less continuously for 

many centuries. Documents relating to trade between 
Marseilles and Morocco in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries exist to-day. Merchants aimed at establishing a 
post at some Moorish coast-town where trading operations 
could be carried out and goods stored, much as the 
Hanseatic merchants established posts in England and 
Norway. Since then the unremitting struggle of European 
countries to trade with Morocco has been the indirect 
cause of numerous military operations in the course of the 
last four centuries. 

Portugual was early in the field of colonisation? and in 
1414 captured Ceuta, the curious rocky projection which 
stands i es to Gibraltar, and rivals it as a military 
stronghold. Half a century later a large part of Northern 
Morocco was ceded to Portugal, and in the early years of 
the sixteenth — the redoubtable Portuguese seamen 
operating on the Atlantic coast took the seaports of 
Mazagan, Safh, Agadir and Azzamour, together with 
adjacent land. But the latter end of the century saw the 
wane of Portuguese power, finally destroyed at the battle 
of the Three Kings, and in 1578 the Portuguese possessions 
were seized by Spain. 

Tangier was Portuguese for some twenty years, but was 
ceded to England in 1662. Several beautiful bridges, in a 
style certainly not Moorish, are believed to trace their 
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origin to the days of Portuguese influence, but beyond 
these, and a few buildings in coast-towns, no vestige of 
Portuguese power remains in Morocco. 

Spain’s early relations with Morocco! were as unfriendly 
as they were intimate. She had the best of reasons for 
enmity with that country since she had suffered under 
Moorish domination,? and not until the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was Granada recaptured, and the Moorish 
power in Spain finally broken (1492). A few years later, 
in the same reign, the Spaniards took Melilla, thus starting 
in 1497 an intermittent war of conquest, only completed in 
the last few years. 

Spain’s attitude is revealed by the Will of Isabella the 
Catholic made in 1504, shortly before she died. She wrote : 
“I charge and command the Princess, my daughter and 
her husband the Prince, that they be very obedient to the 
commands of the Holy Mother Church, and that they be 
its protectors and defenders as in duty bound, and that they 
shall not desist from the conquest of Africa, or from fighting 
for the Faith against the infidels.’’® 

Though the intensity of the religious urge dwindled as 
time went on, other quarrels took its place to supply fuel 
to the smouldering fires of national enmity. Subsequent 
to the ceding of the Portuguese coast-towns already 
mentioned, Spain in 1602 took Larache and Mamora. 
Like Portugal, however, Spain found her possessions 
difficult to hold, and they gradually dwindled until by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century she retained 
only Ceuta and Melilla and a few tiny islands off the 
coast. 

English relations with Morocco‘ may be said to have 
begun in 1551 when, in the reign of Abd el Malek, Master 
Thomas Wyndham performed the first English voyage for 
“traffique ” into the kingdom of Morocco and Barbary. 
This led to the appointment of an English Envoy, Mr. 
Edmund Morgan, who was accredited to the king of 
‘“‘ Maruecos and Fessi.”? The first formal diplomatic rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Morocco date from Queen 


1B.M. 

2 The Moorish kingdom in Spain was, except for one short period, quite 
independent of the Moorish kingdom in Morocco. 
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Elizabeth’s reign and some of the correspondence is still 
extant. It enhances that great queen’s reputation, for the 
Sultan Ahmad V undertook that her subjects should not 
be molested and enslaved. Later we find the Sultan 
Moulai Zeedan appealing to Charles I for aid against the 
Moors of Sali, who had formed themselves into a Republic 
and whose piratical operations he was trying to suppress. 
Help was granted, but England does not seem to have 
gained anything thereby. 

Tangier, Britain’s only territorial venture into that 
troubled land came to Charles II as part of the dowry of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, 1662. st he British had been 
in occupation ten years when Moulai Ismail came to 
the throne, but the pressure he put upon the English 
garrison, and the cost of the occupation were such that it 
was abandoned in 1684, resulting in a great loss of English 
Prestige, for the Moors considered its abandonment due 
to rear. 

Thus ingloriously ended England’s only attempt at 
territorial acquisition in Morocco, and it was not till 1704, 
when Britain took Gibraltar, parading in the Straits large 
numbers of warships, that her prestige was restored. 

During the eighteenth century, Great Britain negotiated 
a number of treaties at Fez from which she still benefits. 
They concern trade, piracy, privileges for British nationals 
and protected Moors as well as other minor matters. The 
‘* protection ’’ system was found necessary, thanks to the 
hea methods of justice existing in the country. It was 
essential to protect Moors acting as agents or servants of 
foreign traders, as otherwise the methods of extortion of the 
local authorities made business impossible. A protected 
Moor was exempt from taxation and could only be tried 
by his consular court. The system however, led to the 
wildest abuses. Rich Moors would pay highly to obtain 
protection, employing their own servants to do the work 
they had no intention of doing themselves. Even Consuls, 
who possessed the power of bestowing this magic gift, 
_ — not above turning a scarcely honest penny 

ereby. 

Piracy was at length suppressed by the Sultan Sulaiman 
and was virtually at an end 1n A.D. 1800, European countries 
paying, for years afterwards, an annual fee to the Sultan 
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to secure immunity for their vessels,! but there were two 
more cases at least. 

In the nineteenth century a very notable figure, Sir 
John Drummond Hay, became British Consular Repre- 
sentative at Tangier, and held that post for many years. 
He endeared himself greatly to the Moors, gave them much 
sound advice, assisted them in the maintenance of their 
independence, and was in general opposed to European 
penetration of Morocco. In his day, as indeed in that of 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, at the latter end of the century, 
British influence stood high, since the Moors knew that the 
British had no acquisitive desires. 

French relations? deserve a closer study, and France may 
legitimately claim to have been in the past the dominant 
voice in Morocco. Her connection dates from the earliest 
times, traditionally from those of Charlemagne. 

As has been said, trade relations with Morocco were 
established by Marseilles in the twelfth century, and there 
are records of a treaty in 1138, with a Moorish official, to 
regularise and protect commercial voyages. In the thirteenth 
century the French had established a depot at Ceuta, and 
traded in wine, oil, linen and slaves. There is a record of a 
Moorish woman named Aicha being sold at Marseilles for 
about four hundred francs. 

In the fifteenth century the famous French merchant 
Jacques Cceur used to send his ships regularly to Moorish 
ports. There are believed to have been French quarters 
at Tlemcen and Marrakech, but commerce was in the 
main concentrated in the maritime ports. Here were 
important fondouks, or inns, in which merchandise could 
be stored and the personnel and animals required for 
taking it inland could be hired. There were also Christian 
chapels for the Europeans to practise their religion. Morocco 
exported slaves, hides, Morocco leather, dyes, fruits, wool, 
carpets, ostrich feathers, coral and sugar cane, while the 
French imported tin-ware, linen, cotton, silk, perfumes, 
spices and wine. 

In 1531 a certain Hemon de Melon returned to France 
from Morocco bringing a letter from the king of Fez to 
Francois I. He recounted the marvels and riches of the 
country. At this time, news of the discoveries and fabulous 

1 B.M. 2 Gaffarel. 
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conquests of Spain in the New World was lighting up 
Europe with desire. Francois I, hoping that Morocco 
would open up to France as easily as Mexico had to Spain, 
sent a commission, half commercial and half diplomatic, 
which he confided to one Pierre de Piton. The story of 
his mission is not without interest. Taking with him de 
Melon and five gentlemen, Piton embarked at Honfleur on 
the 26th March, 1531, in the warship Saint-Pierre and 
landed at Larache. On paying his respects to the Sultan 
Ahmad IV, Piton was cordially received. He made a 
careful study of the resources of the country, particularly 
from a military point of view, and reported that with four 
hundred cross-bowmen he could take the king and dispose 
of his army. He only asked for seven or eight thousand 
infantry to take Fez and all their towns and to chase the 
natives out of their country. Piton brought back a letter 
to the king of France from the Sultan, but died on the way 
home, after reporting to the king that he foresaw an alliance 
between the two countries. France’s right to trade was 
then officially recognised and new markets opened to her. 
She was, however, at the time, at war with Spain and 
Portugal and thus was unable to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity to which, incidentally, very slight importance was 
attached. 

Friendly relations dwindled as piracy grew, but in 1559 
the French Antoine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, and 
father of Henri IV, attempted to start a settlement in 
Morocco, and opened negotiations with that object. But 
Philip II of Spain opposed the project, foreseeing that it 
would lead to a French Protectorate, and succeeded in 
baulking the French negotiations. 

The first French consulate was established in Morocco 
on the roth June, 1577, a Provencal barber named Berard 
being nominated to the post. Several French doctors 
established themselves in the country about this time. One 
of these, Pierre Treillant, commanded the Sultan’s Navy 
in 1596. Another, Doctor Hubert, made a study of Arabic 
and returned to France with a number of Arabic books and 
much Islamic knowledge. Another, Doctor Lisle, acted as 
the Sultan’s agent, amassed a big fortune, and became the 
official representative of Henri IV, and almost his ambas- 
sador. 

Cc 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries these cordial 
relations had dwindled to nothing. The state of anarchy 
in the country and the thriving industry of piracy were 
responsible. “?radin was occasional and spasmodic. A 
certain Philippe de Castellane seems to have abused the 
Sultan’s confidence, stealing his books, precious stones 
and other valuable objects, thus starting a long quarrel 
which was only healed by Rasilly, an emissary of Richelieu. 
_In 1619 Rasilly was charged with a mission to negotiate 
a treaty of alliance, and he proposed to the Cardinal to 
create a settlement in Morocco. He suggested Mogador 
as the base, “ in order to have a footing in Africa and extend 
from thence.” In 1629 he blockaded Sali, obtaining a 
treaty which assured liberty of commerce and religious 
tolerance. 

In the time of Louis XIV the brothers Frejous schemed 
to give France a fortified base at Alhucemas in the Riff, 
but they were denounced as spies and imprisoned. At the 
climax of the reign there was a moment when a political 
alliance appeared likely between Le Roi Soleil and Moula1 
Ismail. ‘The Sultan sent an envoy to Versailles who negoti- 
ated a treaty of peace, authorising the purchase of French 
captives, guaranteeing liberty of commerce and naviga- 
tion to Frenchmen, and including an alliance against Spain. 
Negotiations broke down, it seems, over the ransom of 
Christian slaves. 

The Prince of the Faithful did not give up however, 
and sent a second ambassador, Abdulla ben Aissa, in 1669. 
Charmed by the flattery with which he was received, 
Abdulla took it upon himself to ask for his master the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Blois, created Princesse de Conti, the 
natural daughter of Louis XIV and Madame de la Valliére. 
The idea struck the witty French court as ridiculous, and 
though a polite excuse was given, it was felt that the Sultan 
rated himself too highly, and the negotiations for a treaty 
broke down. The French thus lost the opportunity of 
concluding a serious peace with Morocco and establishing 
their priority for many years to come. 

Then follows a period of trouble and anarchy, aggressive 
piracy on the one hand, and French traders struggling to 
get store-houses established on the coast, on the other. 

It is often said that to maintain a rookery one must 
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not omit to shoot the rooks, and possibly the same principle 
accounts for the continued prosperity of Sali, which was 
the object of frequent bombardments. After one of these, 
carried out by the Comte de Brugnion, he concluded a new 
treaty which first introduced the system of “ protected 
Moors ”’ already mentioned. It was the final diplomatic 
act between the two countries signed by the ancien régime. 

During the First Republic there were no important 
events. France was too busy to pay much attention to 
Morocco, while during the First Empire the Battle of 
Trafalgar, fought within sight of the Moorish headlands, 
and witnessed by many Moors, compromised the French 
situation. In 1807 a Moorish embassy came to salute 
Napoleon I at Saint-Cloud, but when Napoleon sent 
Captain Burel to Morocco to bring about an alliance against 
England his mission failed.} 

Incontestably, French relations of old were of a fuller 
nature than those of any other Power, and it 1s on this fact 
in some measure that the French based their claim to the 
right of tutelage in Morocco. 

This quick glance at history shows that on several 
occasions France might have exerted herself to obtain 
military footing in the country as her enterprising emis- 
saries suggested, but she never did. The old French 
attitude towards colonisation was that a colony was not 
worth acquiring unless it yielded gold, silver, or some 
kind of fruit or grain not obtainable in the mother country. 
Records show, for example, that the Chevalier Paul, a 
celebrated French sailor, put before Louis XIV a plan for 
conquering Algeria and purging the Mediterranean of 
_— but he was not encouraged.? It was not till one 

undred and sixty-six years later that, as has been related, 
through the agency of a fly-whisk, this old-time sailor’s 
idea was taken up. 

From 1830 onwards, Moorish Sultans, seeing France, 
their energetic neighbour in Algeria, as their potential 
conqueror, treated her envoys with far greater caution. 

In sum then, the attitude of the Moors towards slavery 
and towards Christian slaves in particular, their arbitrary 
opposition to Europe’s urge to trade, and the memories of 

e terrible days of piracy, had caused Europe to regard 
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Morocco as fair game for forcible reform, or even for veiled 
spoliation. ‘This sentiment was not diminished by the 
manifest disorder and injustice which prevailed in the 
country in the nineteenth century, nor by the anarchy 
which set in at the beginning of the twentieth. 


CHAPTER II 


FRONTIER WARFARE 
1830-1870 


French attitude towards territorial extension—Bad colonisation—Rise of 
Abd el Kader—Morocco lends him aid—British opposition—Treaty 
of Tafna—Valée’s defensive tactics—Bugeaud’s success—Sultan of 
Morocco raids Lalla Maghnia—Bombardment of Tangier—Battle of 
Isly—The Undelimited frontier—Bugeaud’s ideals—Bombardment 
of Sali—Spain makes war on Morocco—Britain funds war indemnity— 
Wimpfen’s action. 


HOUGH the capture of Algiers proved easy, the 
French soon found that the occupation of the 
surrounding province involved. them in great 
and unexpected difficulties. ‘The Government, 
too, was lukewarm in its support of the frequent territorial 
extensions recommended by the generals on the spot. 

Louis Philippe, who succeeded Charles X, played the 
democrat as well as he could; he had no desire to give 
offence to that strong party in France which opposed the 
colonial venture altogether, criticising it as an unfraternal 
encroachment on the freedom and sovereignty of a foreign 
nation. Yet when in December, 1830, General Clausel 
occupied Oran, the French Government, while it blamed 
him for his action, dared not withdraw the garrison ! 

In those early years the High Command was not all 
that could be desired, and much was done which the French 
themselves condemned as lamentable. To obtain wood 
for their fires, for example, soldiers tore down the doors of 
houses or cut down fruit trees; they smashed beautiful 
marble fountains for the pleasure of destruction. They 
even destroyed aqueducts, which resulted in their own army 
being short of water. At Blida, which was taken without 
resistance on the 19th November 1830, everyone found 
armed over a large area was shot out of hand. ‘he punitive 

1 Sainte-Chapelle. 
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destruction of crops resulted in scarcity for the army in the 
following year. 

General Lamoriciére wrote in 1848 :1 “ We have a great 
injustice to repair towards the Mussulman population. 
France from the beginning of the occupation imposed upon 
herself a civilising mission. But our chiefs have failed in 
their duty. In the towns they have treated the natives as a 
conquered people; outside, the generals have seen in the 
tribesmen enemies to be fought and dominated by force 
rather than new children to be won to the mother country 
by good institutions and wise administration. .. .’’ In these 
words the general foretold the methods which would be 
used by his countrymen under a greater leader many years 
later in the conquest of Morocco. 

Inevitably however, the process of acquisition went on. 
Bougie was occupied in October, 1833. Already a famous 
Marabout,? Mahi ed Dine, who had great influence in the 
region of Mascara, had declared a holy war against the 
French, and had nominated his son Abd el Kader, aged 
twenty-four, as military chief. This well-educated and 
eloquent young man proved himself a veritable thorn in the 
flesh of the invaders. He was remarkably successful, 
attacked rear-guards, ambushed columns and made himself 
such a terror that the morale of the French army was 
seriously shaken. Tribes who had submitted to the French 
had to suffer Abd el Kader’s vengeance. 

In February, 1834, a treaty was made with him acknow- 
ledging his power outside certain limits, but he used it 
solely to obtain breathing space to replenish his munitions, 
and a year later was fighting again. “ Our religion,’ he 
wrote to the French general, “‘ forbids me to allow that a 
Mussulman should be under the power of a Christian. 
Think well then, what thou hadst best do; in any case it 
is God who will decide.” 

Morocco was not blind to events in Algeria. The Sultan 
Abd er Rahman II, who had been on the throne since 1822, 
and was now well established, sympathised, very naturally, 
with the Algerian Arabs. A rising of the Imperial Guard, 
which set up a republic in Fez in 1830, kept him occupied 
for a time, but as soon as he had mastered this, he cast about 
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to see where his interest lay in the Algerian embroglio, and 
his thoughts fell upon Tlemcen. 

Now Tlemcen, which lies between Oujda and Oran, had 
been finally lost to the Moorish Empire in the fourteenth 
century, and the Sultan was gravely mistaken in thinking 
that in the nineteenth century, when all the advantages, 
both of wealth and weapons lay with the Europeans, he 
would be allowed to add it once more to his dominions. His 
expedition against Tlemcen was unsuccessful, and in 1832 
he was forced to sign a treaty renouncing all claims upon 
it, and undertaking at the same time to have no further 
dealings with Abd el Kader.* , 

Meanwhile in Algeria the conquest dragged on under 
the disapproving eyes of England. In 1832, the French 
Foreign Minister, writing to the French Ambassador in 
London, had complained of the opposition of the British 
consuls, and, on the occasion of the capture of Constantine 
in 1838, the British Foreign Minister officially informed the 
French Ambassador that the sovereignty of Algiers belonged 
by rights to Turkey, and that France had not fulfilled her 
promises to Europe before the departure of her fleet in 1830 
to co-operate with her allies for the organisation of a new 
order of things. Further, that even if France legitimised 
her occupation of the territory in the possession of her 
troops by an act of cession, England would not allow her to 
extend beyond the limits of the ancient regency of Algiers ! 

British threats of this kind may have had the effect of 
moderating the French pace, but France was not taken in 
by bluff, and the occupation continued to extend, as indeed 
was inevitable once the first soldier had been landed. 

To British influence is probably due a second treaty 
with Abd el Kader, that of Tafna in 1837. In it France 
acknowledged his domination over the whole of Algeria 
except that part under French occupation, and this treaty, 
in establishing a certain security, gave the first impulse to 
colonisation in the occupied zone. But two years later, 
the wily Arab chief, having used the breathing space to 
train his armies as well as to lay in munitions and artillery, 
denounced the treaty and reopened hostilities. 

Now ensued a period which is almost unique in military 
history. Maréchal Valée, the Commander-in-Chief, was an 
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apostle of the defensive. In a letter to the Minister of War? 
he says: ‘‘ Offensive war has many partisans. ... My 
advice, on the contrary, is that in Africa war must be 
defensive. The Arab will flee constantly before our 
columns, allowing them to advance as far as the necessity 
for revictualling them will permit, and he will then return, 
giving to their withdcawal the appearance of a reverse. 
Clever tactics in Africa consist of drawing on the Arabs to 
fight. With this object one must make permanent works. 
... They will certainly attack them. Our success in a 
battle on a position chosen beforehand will be certain, and 
the terror which will follow a defeat will bring about the 
submission of neighbouring tribes.”’ 

Probably no doctrine more entirely falsified by events 
has ever been formally stated by a general officer. Valée’s 
strategy soon resulted in a number of defensive posts, all 
of which were invested and their communications cut. 
Strong columns were required to revictual them, and terrible 
losses resulted. When Valée moved in column his convoy 
was so heavy, and the defensive nature of his formation 
_ so complete that the natives, sharp-shooting from hidden 

positions, harried him continually and cumbered him with 
his own wounded. Disaster followed disaster and the 
effect on the army was tragic. 

On the 28th November, 1840, Valée was superceded by 
General Bugeaud, and in him there stepped at last on to 
African soil a leader of energy, courage and wisdom, capable 
of bringing France’s adventure to a successful close and 
destined to take an almost legendary place in French military 
history. For Bugeaud had personality, he saw and he dared, 
and he knew just how and when to snap his fingers at red 
tape and clogging political interference. It was not his 
first appearance in Algeria. He had already commanded at 
Oran and had at once set new standards in his own com- 
mand, but now as Commander-in-Chief he could really 
make his weight felt. 

Very soon his new system began to tell favourably. He 
organised numbers of little mobile columns which radiated 
outwards almost without convoy, and brought about 
numerous submissions. He had only just arrived on the 
scene in time, for the partisans of a limited occupation had 

1 31st August, 1837. Sainte-Chapelle, p. 34. 
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already decided upon constructing a continuous obstacle 
round the occupied zone, irreverently called the Great 
Wall of China. It was to be seventy-six kilometres long 
and to consist of an impassable ditch supported by one 
hundred and sixty blockhouses; the digging of the ditch 
had already begun. 

Bugeaud’s criticism shattered it at a blow. “I estimate 
that in summer four regiments will not be enough to guard 
the obstacle which will yield seven or eight hundred 
casualties through sickness in five months. From the 
moment it is finished war be will impossible outgde it. 
We must withdraw the garrisons of Medea and Muliana 
and shut ourselves up in a pestilential area. The army will 
thus have dug its own grave.” 

Three years later, with numerous successes to his credit, 
and commanding an army with a new spirit, he said : “ Our 
moral power, founded largely upon the success of our 
expeditions, is to the limited occupation and to M. Berthois’ 
ditch what the Great Pyramid of Egypt is to one of the 
tombstones at Pére Lachaise.’”? 

Bugeaud owed his success largely to clear thinking, 
though he too had made mistakes at first, and was respon- 
sible for the unfortunate treaty of Tafna. He liked to quote 
the jester of Francois I: “ Sire, your counsellers are bigger 
fools than I am, for they have decided you shall enter Italy, 
but they have not said how you will get out.” 

When he had made up his mind about Algerian policy 
Bugeaud set out to pursue his pe despite everybody and 
everything. It consisted in pacification by military colonisa- 
tion. It was the forerunner of Lyautey’s “ spot of oil.” 

“The war in Algeria,” he wrote, “can only have one 
object, colonisation. Without that, what would this war 
be ? It would be without end and without result, a tourna- 
ment in which the discipline of French infantry would be 
seen fighting against the mobility of Arab cavalry. We must 
aim at a definite object, and end by founding a French 
province. . . . We must found something which is vital 
and prolific. . . . The cultivation of the country is of the 
first order of importance. . . . We will build villages.”’ 

To his troops he said : ‘‘ You have conquered the Arabs, 
but it is only a small thing to make them flee; you must 

1 A cemetery in Paris. 
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make them submit.’’ For Bugeaud the sword only prepared 
the way for the plough. He realised the value to the natives 
of a protection which would enable them to get rich. 

All this directly concerns the conquest of Morocco. In 
1843 Bugeaud had so far succeeded as to extend his occupa- 
tion to the Sahara in the south and to Sebdou and Lalla 
Maghnia in the west. He was rewarded with the baton of 
Field-Marshal. Abd el Kader, hunted from province to 
province, sought refuge in Morocco where he rallied new 
contingents. ‘The Sultan sympathised with him and 
attacked Lalla Maghnia in May and June, 1844, but he 
he was driven off. 

This was an invasion of French territory, and the French 
Government, while endeavouring to obtain satisfaction 
through diplomatic channels, sent a fleet to Tangier, a 
demonstration which raised protests from England. 

Bugeaud, the man of action, saw his chance. He collected 
a strong force on the Moroccan frontier, in spite of the 
injunctions of Paris that he should temporise. ‘To Paris he 
replied ; “‘ I have in front of me a force of fifteen to twenty 
thousand men and I know that there is another force at 
Taza, perhaps on the way here. The enemy may raise the 
tribesmen of the Riff and the Beni Snassen and bring them 
along too; am [ then to await the concentration of all these 
forces? If, on the contrary, I were free to do as I ought I 
would summon the son of the Sultan to renounce his 
pretensions to Lalla Maghnia within twenty-four hours, and — 
if he refused, I should march against him. Instead, you 
order me to await the concentration of enormous forces and 
to lose the moral ascendancy I have gained over the people 
and over my troops by an energetic and offensive attitude. 
The more I reflect on it the more such conduct appears to 
me tragic and intolerable.” , 

The French are fond of quoting the episode in which 
Nelson put his telescope to his blind eye, but for an example 
of similar tactics they need not go further than their own 
Bugeaud and, as will be seen, Lyautey was of the same 
kidney. 

It so happened that the French fleet at Tangier, which 
was commanded by the Prince de Joinville, son of Louis 
Philippe, did something which roused the Moors’ ire and 
their opposition brought about the bombardment of the 
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nag on the 6th August. As soon as Bugeaud heard of this 
e wrote to the Prince: “‘ By the 14th at the latest I am 
confident that we shall have honoured the bill of exchange 
which you have drawn upon us. Vive la France! ” 

His troops at once crossed the frontier to meet the 
Moorish army of some six thousand cavalry, ten to twelve 
thousand infantry and sixty thousand roughly-mounted 
irregulars. Against this formidable harka'! entrenched 
behind the river Isly and commanded by the Sultan’s son, 
Moulai Mohamet, the French brought six thousand five 
hundred infantry and fifteen hundred horse. On the eve 
of the battle, the French, sharing the confident spirit of 
their leader, celebrated the victory in advance. They 
decked the oleanders by the river with coloured paper 
lanterns and indulged in punch and speeches. Addressing 
his officers the Maréchal described the formation of his 
army as resembling a boar’s head, his best troops the tusks, 
himself between the ears, to split the Moorish army as a 
knife does butter.2 Bugeaud’s formation demands further 
description for it marks an epoch in military thought. On 
the march it consisted of two parallel columns of infantry® 
having between them in the centre the baggage and the 
cavalry. In its “ action ” formation‘ the infantry was spread 
outwards diagonally from the advance guard and inwards 
towards the rear-guard, resembling the point of a blunt- 
headed spear.® 

The Moors had been made careless by repeated foraging 
parties so that when, finally, the whole French army got 
into movement at I a.m., they were able to cross the river 
without molestation. When day broke they penetrated the 
enemy’s lines and though the Moroccan troops enveloped 
them on three sides, the — fire of Bugeaud’s “ boar’s 
head ” was too gruelling to withstand. By noon the Maréchal 
was enjoying the tea and cakes prepared for the Sultan’s son. 

The Moors fled leaving eight hundred dead on the field, 
abandoning their artillery and vast quantities of stores, 
while the French casualties numbered some two hundred.® 
The remnant of the Moorish army was pitilessly pursued 
and despoiled by the tribesmen whom they had levied. 


1 Army. ? B.M., p. 196. 
8 See Map II. “ See Map II: 
& Revue d’Infanterie, March, 1935. ¢ B.M., p. 196. 
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Joinville’s fleet had moved on to Mogador, where it carried 
out a bombardment and landed parties to destroy the 
defences. 

The Sultan sued for peace, and it was concluded at 
Tangier with peculiar haste on the 1oth September. 
Maréchal Bugeaud was not invited to take part in the 
negotiations. French writers! allege the menacing attitude 
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of Great Britain as the reason for haste, and there may be 
some truth in this, for we know that Drummond Hay 
strongly resented French encroachment on Morocco, and 
it was also a fact that at this time Great Britain gave official 
recognition to the establishment of France in Algiers,? 
probably as a sop to compensate France for forbearing to 
occupy Moorish soil. 

Lamoriciére writes that it betrays an absolute ignorance 


2 Sainte-Chapelle, p. 42. 2 Browning, p. 283. 
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of men and things, and Bugeaud found it detestable. Yet, 
intentionally or otherwise, it contained the seed of French 
expansion into Morocco, and gave a diplomatic precedent 
which has been followed with advantage by other nations 
in other parts of the world, that of the undelimited frontier. 
The treaty provided that the Algero-Moroccan frontier 
should be “‘ as in the time of Turkish domination.” It went 
on to say that the two empires, that is, the French and the 
Moorish, might exercise all their rights over their respective 
subjects in the Sahara in the manner in which they under- 
stood them ; and that, if one of these two sovereigns had to 
proceed against his subjects at a time when they were 
mixed with those of the other side, he would be free to act, 
provided he respected the subjects of the other Government. 

This clause opened the door to every kind of abuse, for 
it permitted armed parties of either side to enter the territory 
of the other. It resulted in the French assailing the Sultan 
with claims for acts committed by his subjects in French 
territory, and in the latter paying indemnities. It cut both 
ways, however, for in the process the Sultan was compelled 
to exert his own authority, which had hitherto been nominal, 
over the frontier tribes. Coupled with the fact that the 
commission appointed to delimit the frontier left it deliber- 
ately vague, the clause gave the French unlimited 1s i 
tunities of encroaching into Moorish territory, and here 
lay its fundamental a ake 

The treaty also stipulated that Oujda should never contain 
more than two thousand Moorish troops, and it recognised 
the Figuig oasis as part of Morocco. But here the French 
had made a blunder they lived to regret, since Figuig had 
never been under Moorish domination and was on the 
caravan route to Timbucktoo and the south, and therefore of 
great importance to French development. 

Whether the frontier clauses were the work of a far-seeing 
diplomat or were contributed by chance, it is certain that 
the Quai d’Orsay soon appreciated their value. Some years 
Jater French generals, charged with the task of keeping 
order in the province of Oran, clamoured for a fixed frontier 
and a definite allotment of the tribes either to Morocco or 
to Algeria, but the French Government would not accede 
to their suggestions. It foresaw that in settling the frontier 
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line France would surely renounce the right of pursuing 
rebels in Morocco, and the influence this gave her. 

She did not hesitate to carry out such pursuit. When 
Martinprey was operating against the Beni Snassen in 1859, 
and had won a battle, the Minister of War, Randon, invited 
the general to profit by his presence in Morocco to extend the 
French possessions if he judged it desirable, as far as 
the river Moulouya! But the general refused.1 Morocco 
at the time was at war with Spain and the French might 
have helped themselves, but the soldiers were too stupid or 
too honest to play their part in the political game. 

After his victory of Isly, Bugeaud, having reviewed 
his troops at Algiers, addressed the inhabitants thus: 
“To-day, when peace has been signed with the Sultan, 
and when the fugitive Abd el Kader is in a fair way to 
being captured, I intend to consider your welfare even 
more than before. My troops, instead of fighting and 
raiding, will open roads, build irrigation works and make 
bridges. I myself will visit you in your tents. I will concern 
myself with your wants and your troubles. I will myself 
direct your agriculture, for the plough, equally with the 
rifle, honours the hand of man. Very soon you will have 
repaired the misfortunes of war, and very soon you will 
appreciate the advantages of a just and paternal govern- 
ment.’”? 

To this speech a native agha replied: “‘ We are all 
members of one family. The French are Christians, the 
Arabs Mussulmans, but since God is for all, and has given 
us the French king as Sultan, our religion commands us to 
obey him, for the Lord has ordained that his arms should be 
stronger than ours.” He thus perfectly expressed the Arab 
spirit which has governed submissions in Morocco, as in 

Igeria, up to this day. 

Abd el Kader was not done for yet, and inflicted one or 
two nasty surprises on the French before finally giving in. 
On retreating into Morocco in 1846 he warned his partisans 
not to give up hope. Bugeaud would not last for ever, he 
told them, and shes a good harvest, with a new French 
general who did not understand the country, they would 
be able to rise once more. But the terms of the treaty 
necessitated his internment, and finding that Morocco would 

2 Gaffarel. 2 Revue d’Infanterie, March, 1935. 
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no longer shelter him, he surrendered on the 23rd December, 
1847, to the Duc d’Aumale, who had succeeded Bugeaud, 
and the French exiled him to Damascus. 

His life, devoted to fighting for the independence of his 
country, is one to which the world cannot but do homage. 
Later we shall see his grandson in the struggle in Morocco. 
Bugeaud, too, stands out as an irreproachable figure of 
wisdom and courage, and his sayings are household words 
in France to-day. Though not deliberately so intended, 
the battle of Isly and the peace treaty which followed it, 
constituted the erst step in the conquest of Morocco, and 
‘the methods established by the old Maréchal formed an 
invaluable guide. 

A little a the French, failing to obtain satisfaction 
Over some minor point, had resort to the old expedient of 
bombarding Sali. As usual it was efficacious, and the Sultan 
had to pay an indemnity. Verily the tables were turned 
since the great days of Moulai Ismail. Though the sur- 
render of Abd el Kader had roused bitter feeling among the 
Moors, they were powerless to act, and the main object of 
Moorish foreign policy was now to do nothing which would 
jeopardise their precious independence. 

In 1851 the Powers ceased to pay tribute for exemption 
from the depredations of the rovers. Abd er Rahman died 
in 1859, being succeeded by his son Sidi Mohammed XVIII. 
On the whole he had ruled wisely. It is hard to blame him 
for assisting his co-religionist Abd el Kader, yet his action 
in sending troops to Lalla Maghnia outside his frontier was 
the direct cause of the peace treaty which opened the way 
to French encroachment. It is impossible to say, however, 
that had he preserved a strict neutrality, some other cause 
would not have effected the same result. 

Sidi Mohammed established himself with some difficulty 
in Morocco, and was immediately assailed by external 
troubles. The Spaniards profited by the occasion to 
demand the restoration of certain prisoners, the payment of 
an indemnity and the grant of a neutral zone round Ceuta 
and Melilla. When one demand was granted the others 
were pressed. Finally the limits of Moorish acquiescence 
were reached, and in a state of popular excitement Madrid 
declared war. 

The Spaniards landed at Ceuta. Moorish resistance was 
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easily overcome, Tetuan was occupied, and the war brought 
to a speedy end. In the treaty of peace, the continued 
occupation of Tetuan was insisted upon, pending the pay- 
ment by Morocco of £4,000,000. But here Britain inter- 
vened, complaining that this transgressed her stipulation 
that territorial integrity should be maintained. In the 
end, London funded a loan to pay off the Spaniards, securing 
it on the Moorish customs. ‘Thus, thanks to British aid, 
Tetuan was evacuated on the 2nd May, 1862, and the 
integrity of the Moorish dominions once more preserved. 
This loan was finally paid off in 1888.1 

Meanwhile France, having overthrown Louis Philippe 
and passed through the brief interlude of the Second 
Republic, had built up the imposing but hollow empire of 
Napoleon III. French military prestige stood high. 
Everywhere her arms were successful, and her military 
system was taken as a model for all the world. In Algeria, 
in the early part of 1870, on the verge of terrible and unsecn 
events into whose maelstrom he would soon be impotently 
swept ,? General Wimpfen was operating successfully on the 
Moorish frontier. 

Having defeated a revolted Arab tribe, he pursued over 
the frontier three Moorish tribes who were supporting 
it. ‘These were the Beni Guil, the Ouled Dkerid and the 
Doui Menia. On the 1st April, he found himself facing 
an army of eight thousand men, entrenched in irrigation 
ditches on the far side of the Guir. On the 15th he crossed 
the river and carried the position, then turned northwards 
in pursuit of the Beni Guil and defeated them also at the 
oasis of Ain Chair. This was only one of a number of cases 
in which the French were drawn into encroachment by the 
fact that the border tribes knew no real distinction of 
nationality. 

But France’s hour was about to strike. Cool, malevolent 
brains had been working for her destruction and their plans 
were ripe, while France herself, deluded by easy successes 
and the false assurances of incompetent place-seckers, 

1 British supervision raised the revenue from the customs from one- 
third of a million pounds sterling to a million and two-thirds, and half 


went to Morocco. Thus British action greatly helped Morocco financially. 
B.M., p. 178. 


# He suddenly found himself Commander-in-Chief, under the Emperor, 
of a defeated army at Sedan. 
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rushed blindly forward to impale herself upon the spear- 
point of her doom. It was fortunate for her that her great 
colony of Algeria was so secure as to remain within her 
grasp, for it provided her with a draught of self-esteem when 
all her other hopes and glories had crumbled. 


CHAPTER III 


FRENCH POLICY OF COLONIAL EXPANSION 
1870-1890 


Effect of Franco-German War—Desire to restore national pride—1873 
Moulai Hassan accedes to throne of Morocco—His policy of procras- 
tination—The Congress of Berlin—Bismarck urges France towards 
colonial expansion—Jules Ferry adopts colonial policy—Conquest of 
Tunis—Attempt to obtain Figuig from Morocco. 


T would be hard to find in the annals of history 
a war more completely shattering to a nation’s self- 
esteem than that between France and Germany in 
1870-71. From the outset it was apparent that the 
French army was out-numbered and out-classed. The early 
battles set it in retreat, and the terrible surrenders of the 
Emperor at Sedan and of Bazaine at Metz, unprecedented 
in modern war, were unspeakably humiliating. The invest- 
ment of Paris, futile struggles in the provinces carried out 
in bitter, wintry weather, and the internment of ragged, 
pitiful armies in Belgium and Switzerland, were followed 
by complete submission, and France drained the cup of 
bitterness on the day when German armies marched through 
the Arc de Triomphe and down the Champs Elysées. The 
subsequent civil war in which the forces of the Third 
Republic beat down, street by street and barricade by 
barricade, those of the Cominune, further lacerated France’s 
aise body, already torn and weakened by her defeat. From 
eing everything she had become nothing. The one-time 
political and military leader of Europe had to build again 
from the very foundation. 

Recuperative forces were not lacking—indeed, they flowed 
strongly in France’s veins, but it was ten years before she 
had so far recovered and reorganised herself, and so far 
forgotten her humiliation as to push out new roots and new 
tendrils which would restore her to her ancient glory. 

Gaffarel remarks that: “In 1870 the French colonial 
domain was very limited. In Africa she had only Algeria 
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and small territories in Senegal and on the Guinea coast. 
In the rest of the world but little of her old colonial empire 
remained. After the disasters of that terrible year, brought 
-face to face with the necessity, either of being reduced to a 
second-class Power or of renewing her national energy, she 
sought eagerly for new outlets, and the idea of colonisation 
seized the imagination of her statesmen like a new gospel.”’ 

These are brave words, but under the Third Republic 
no age could stand for long without the support of 
public opinon. 

The desire to wipe out the past and restore their national 
pride must have surged up in the minds not only of those 
who read the newspapers but of all who had sufficient 
intelligence to discuss politics in the village inn. 

The restoration of self-esteem in the individual breasts 
of Frenchmen hence became a source of immense power, 
and any statesman who drew upon this source in his foreign 
policy would not fail to find support. 

The idea that the black races had rights equal with 
those of the whites was almost totally unknown in Europe. 
Conquest and conversion to Christianity were in the 
nineteenth century, deemed the best gifts Europe could 
bestow on her black brother, and it became a question of 
national pride for one’s own nation to take a large share in 
the bereiceat work. But a man was needed to give a point 
to the national aspiration, and that man was Jules Ferry. 

In 1873 the Sultan Sidi Mohammed died, and Moulai el 
Hassan III, one of the greatest of Moorish Sultans, suc- 
ceeded him. At the time he was at the head of an army in 
the Sous, and Marrakech proclaimed him peacefully enough, 
but Fez refused. Two months hard fighting brought him 
to the outskirts of Meknes, where he defeated a rival and 
was proclaimed ; even then Fez required careful handling 
and promises of remission of taxes before it accepted him. 
It was said of this Sultan that his throne was the saddle ; 
every year he was wont to set out with his armies to enforce 
his domination over some part of his turbulent land. But 
in diplomacy, under the constant pressure of European 
nations scheming to win some privilege or another, and 
sensing continually an attempt on his independence, he 
employed every ruse of procrastination and delay known 
to orientals. 
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During the decade 1870 to 1880 France attempted 
various unsatisfactory operations in the Sahara. Figuig 
served the desert tribes as an unassailable refuge and 
it was surprising with what devotion they claimed allegiance 
to the Sultan of Morocco when faced with the alternative 
of French domination. They found in Bou Amama a leader 
who kept the fires of hatred alight and the French, always 
fearful of foreign intervention, took no drastic measures, 
but proceeded slowly with the building of a railway from 
Algiers to Ain Sefra and on towards Figuig. 

Meanwhile in 1878 at the Congress of Berlin, the vic- 
torious Bismarck played the host, or in his own words the 
role of ‘‘ honest broker,” while clever Disraeli, the British 
representative, evoked from him the phrase of grudging 
admiration : ‘‘ The old Jew—he is the man! ”’ There were 
many vital matters to settle at this Congress, and French 
affairs in North Africa took a minor place; they were 
discussed nevertheless, particularly in relation to Tunis. 
Nominally under the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, Tunis 
had for centuries had friendly relations with France ; after 
1830, when France became a neighbour, friction with the 
Bey had inevitably arisen. 

After 1870 France further lost influence in favour of 
Italy and Great Britain, and the consuls of France and 
Italy watched one another’s movements like prize-fighter's 
in the ring. Bismarck, delighted to see France turn her 
eyes away from her eastern frontier, formally declared that 

ermany did not oppose the development of French 
influence in the Regency, and had no counter-claims to 
make. Austria, happy to encourage an expedition which 
would infuriate irredentist Italy, gave France a free hand ; 
so did Russia and Spain. Italy and Turkey though hostile, 
had not influence enough to deter France. England decided 
that, having no major interest in North Africa, and in 
justice to the civilising work of France, she would not 
intervene. France was thus free to act. Soon afterwards 
incidents occurred. Natives pillaged some French ships 
wrecked on the coast, and a French contingent was attacked 
in Algerian territory. A rising threatened in the south. 
Foolish talk by the Italian consul of Italian intervention 
spurred France to action before it was too late. Jules Ferry 
had actually taken office as President du Conseil; himself 
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an ardent advocate of French colonial empire, he knew how 
to fire his colleagues with the same spirit. On the 4th April, 
1881, he said : ‘‘ The Government of the Republic does not 
seek conquests. It does not need them. But it has received 
on trust from its predecessors this magnificent possession 
of Algeria, which France has glorified with her blood and 
fertilised with her treasure. In the military repression 
which is about to begin she will go as far as is necessary to 
make the future of this African France secure and lasting,’’! 
This speech is an interesting example of the diplomatic 
habit of making an apparently definite statement while 
meaning the contrary |! 

The conquest of Tunis started in 1881 and met with 
very little resistance. On the 12th May of that year a 
treaty was signed placing Tunis under French protection. 
A French Resident was to supervise the execution of the 
treaty. In a word, as Gaffarel observes: “ They would 
leave to the Bey the appearances of power, but France 
would conserve its reality, that is to say, the protectorate 
was not a conquest but a veiled annexation.” 

In the previous year a convention had been settled at — 
Madrid concerning Morocco. All the nations, Spain in 
particular, persisted in the policy of the status quo, and 
international trade in Morocco was placed on an equal 
footing for all. 

During the succeeding years, French colonisation though 
checked in the south of Algeria, was spreading in other 

arts of Africa. Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, the 

udan, all yielded territory to her forceful invasion, and 
almost unnoticed by other countries, the grandiose project 
of a French North Africa began to crystallise. In 1890 a 
Franco-British convention regarding respective spheres of 
influence in the Sudan and Sahara, showed that France 
was not alone in asserting her “ divine right ” to conquer 
Africa. Stanley had said that the Black Continent was the 
prize of him who first spanned it with a railway, and France, 
doggedly continuing with her Algerian railway to Figuig, had 
in mind an all-French communication through Timbucktoo 
to Senegal and the Ivory Coast. 

Nor was she idle in Morocco. Anxious to obtain the 
cession of the Figuig oasis, France enlisted the services of 

1 Gaffarel, p. 34. 
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the Shereef of Ouessan, who, using his great influence, 
laboured on her behalf, but he died in 1890, while the 
Sultan, whose failing health had caused alarm in Europe 
and concentrations of warships at Tangiers, took on a 
new lease of life. 

Meanwhile Spain, loudly asserting that any European 
attempt on Moorish sovereignty should be considered as 
a casus belli, sent an expedition in 1883 to annex a vast 
province on the Atlantic coast just south of the Dra, which 
she named the Rio de Oro. 

In 1890 then, Morocco though completely encircled, 
still held her own. | 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE 
1891-1898 


British policy of a free Morocco—Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s mission— 
Wrecked by foreign intrigue—France gains influence—Death of Sultan 
Moulai Hassan—Accession of Abd el Aziz—Trouble at Melilla—Spain 
declares war—General Martinez Campos wins easy victory and imposes 
peace advantageous to Spain—Sequel in Madrid—Recrudescence of 
piracy—Change of policy in Spain similar to that in France—Fashoda 
incident—Conciliatory policy of King Edward VII towards France— 
Young Sultan’s irresponsibility. 


N 1891 British policy favoured strongly a free Morocco, 

firstly because it was strategically undesirable that 

any foreign Power should possess it, and secondly 

because a free Morocco gave the best opportunities 
for British trade. Britain also wanted the internal adminis- 
tration improved and slavery abolished. It was accordingly 
decided to send an important mission to the Sultan to obtain 
better conditions for trade, and Lord Salisbury, then Prime 
Minister, selected Sir Charles Euan-Smith, fresh from his 
successes 1n Zanzibar, as Envoy Extraordinary. 

“It has been,’ he wrote in making the appointment, 
“the constant aim of Her Majesty’s Government, and of 
your predecessors at Tangier, to preserve the independence 
and territorial integrity of the a ire of Morocco, while 
neglecting no favourable opportunity of impressing upon 
the Sultan and his ministers the importance and advantage 
of improving the government and administration of the 
country. Unfortunately their efforts in this direction have 
hitherto been unsuccessful, and herein lies the great danger 
of the situation, as the decease of the present Sultan will 
in all probability give rise to internal disturbances, the issue 
of which it is impossible to foresee.’”! 

2 Morel. 
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Euan-Smith accordingly journeyed to Fez with a draft 
treaty which would have henetited not only Morocco, but 
all the nations trading with her, and might indeed have 
saved for her her independence. But foreign representa- 
tives at the Shereefian capital, jealous of British influence, 
and always seeing in Britain’s frankest diplomacy some 
hidden ulterior motive, whispered in the Sultan’s ear that 
Euan-Smith was a notorious land-grabber, and that the 
Sultan had better beware. After all, what had he achieved 
in Zanzibar but a protectorate where formerly there was an 
independent Sultan ? 3 

Moulai Hassan took the hint, and though meeting the 
envoy with perfect a interposed the most madden- 
ing methods of delay, while the draft treaty, circulated to 
the chancellories of Europe, was approved by all except 
France, where M. Ribot expressed the doubt that the 
mission’s intentions were not confined to the subject matter 
_ communicated. 

As the months dragged on at Fez, a quarrel arose between 
the Pasha of Fez and some of the personnel of the mission. 
On one occasion the Sultan was so ill-advised as to with- 
draw all the horses from the mission’s stable, only returning 
them later after a protest. Finally, having agreed to sign 
the treaty, he sent the British envoy a signed treaty totally 
different from that which he had agreed upon. Euan-Smith 
tore it across, and the mission withdrew. In vain the Sultan 
implored him to remain, the rupture was complete and 
absolute. 

Those who suspected Britain’s integrity were undoubtedly 
wrong, for subsequently she had several opportunities of 
obtaining power in Morocco, but did not use them. Lord 
Salisbury wrote, after the mission had been wrecked : “ It 
was conceived and carried out in a spirit entirely conform- 
able to the policy which Her Majesty’s Government has 
uniformly pursued, of upholding the Moorish Empire, and 
discouraging all efforts either to diminish its extent or 
precipitate its fall.’”? 

England rebuffed, it was inevitable that French influence 
should gain, and after Euan-Smith’s dramatic departure 
France’s star was in the ascendant. 

But Moulai Hassan was failing at last. In 1893 his 

1 Morel. 
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expedition to the distant Tafilalet could not maintain itself 
owing to lack of provisions, and on the return journey over 
the Tichka Pass in the Great Atlas, men and beasts died 
of exposure. In the words of Mr. W. B. Harris who accom- 
panied the Sultan : “ Travel-stained and weary he rode his 
great white horse with its mockery of green and gold 
trappings, while over a head that was the picture 
at suffering, waved the imperial umbrella of crimson 
velvet.” 

Returned to Marrakech, he found that the Riffans had 
been attacking the Spaniards at Melilla and was forced to 
agree to pay an indemnity of one and a half million sterling. 
He then set out for Rabat and Fez, bent on punishing the 
Riffan tribes, but the expedition never took place. For 
the old Sultan only entered Rabat in a coffin at dead of 
night. His death on the 7th July had been skilfully con- 
cealed by his chamberlain, Si Ahmad, to give time to bring 
Abd el Aziz, his favourite son, to Rabat, where he was 
proclaimed amid rejoicings. 

Being only sixteen he could not at once assume control, 
and Si Ahmad ben Musa then played an important part 
in controlling the destinies of Morocco, with unusual 
SUCCESS. 

The trouble at Melilla had occurred in this way. The 
Governor had decided on building a fort on the frontier 
of the Spanish zone, at a spot uncomfortably near the tomb 
of the Riffan saint Sidi Auariach. The tribesmen objected, 
but the Governor persisted in his undertaking. When the 
tribesmen attacked the beginnings of his work he com- 
plained formally to the Sultan, and at the same time decided 
to take military measures to continue his building. 

A temporary fort erected to protect the works was one 
day fired at and surrounded by Riffans. The Governor 
was in a quandary. It contained some hundred and sixty 
men of whom only half was armed, and stood in an exposed 

sition, sixteen hundred metres in front of the Spanish 

ines. Realising that heavy losses would attend any crossing 

of this zone, the Governor, too weak to advance, ordered 
the garrison to evacuate the fort while he covered their 
retreat by artillery. They obeyed gallantly, losing twenty 
men on the retreat, whereupon the Riffans burnt the 
fort. 
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When this news reached Madrid the capital went wild 
with anger and demanded the punishment of the imperti- 
nent Riffans and the re-establishment of Spanish ascend- 
ancy. Public opinion in Madrid sways Spanish policy to a 
remarkable degree. Almost at once it was decided to-send 
an expedition, qualified at the time by its opponents as 
a “‘ridiculous parody of the useless tragedy of 1860.” 
But Spain seethed with enthusiasm and twenty thousand 
men eventually assembled at Melilla under General Mar- 
tinez Campos, a remarkable man, who conducted his 
campaign with surprising vigour and intelligence. Estab- 
lishing fis headquarters in the country near the frontier and 
close to his two army corps, he ordered the continuance of 
the construction of the fort. An incident is recorded which 
shows his stern discipline. A Spaniard named Riera, in 
order to punish a Moor, a spy of the General Staff who 
had misconducted himself in some way, cut off both his 
ears. Riera was tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
death, and Campos approved the sentence. This caused a 
verbal storm in Madrid, for those who advocated war 
without quarter against everything Riffan could not see 
why so small a matter as cutting off a Riffan’s ears should 
be punished by death. But Campos maintained his point 
and the sentence was carried out. 

Thanks to his parade of power there was little fighting 
and the Riffans soon begged for pardon and resumption 
of commercial relations. General Campos was nominated 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Sultan to negotiate the 
peace, and before he left Melilla, undertook to intercede with 
that potentate for the pardon of the Riffans. The negotiation 
which followed was the old Sultan’s last, and Campos 
obtained an indemnity of a million and a half sterling. He 
also exacted severe punishment of the guilty, enlargement 
of the neutral zone of Melilla, Spanish consular posts in 
Fez and Marrakech, the power of veto by Spain to the 
appointment of Caids in the Riff, and the maintenance of a 
detachment of Moorish troops to keep the tribesmen in 
order near Melilla. 

Of this treaty it was said that it was a prodigious and 
marvellous peace, due solely to the ability, patience and 
patriotism of the distinguished general, but it is more 
probable that it was in some measure due to the failing 
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spirit of the dying Sultan who must have felt, surrounded 
by his rebellious subjects and the smooth-tongued repre- 
sentatives of greedy foreign nations, that his struggle was 
hopeless. It was as if he had said in effect : ‘‘ Take all you 
want, only go—I am too tired to bother any more.” And 
four months later he was dead. 

The Europeans might well complain, as they constantly 
did, that the internal condition of Morocco was disgraceful 
and must be reformed, but when they persisted in extracting 
indemnity after indemnity from an impoverished countr 
they were, consciously or unconsciously, rendering such 
restoration of order impossible. 

There was however, an amusing sequel. No sooner was 
Abd el Aziz firmly on his throne than he sent an ambassador 
Sidi Abd el Krim Buxa et Tetuani to Madrid to announce 
his accession formally, and at the same time to solicit a 
moderation of the treaty. One day, as the ambassador 
was leaving his hotel to be received in audience by Her 
Majesty, a Spaniard jostled him and knocked him down. 
It proved to be no less a man than a Brigadier-General of 
the Spanish army, who had apparently taken leave of his 
senses. Madrid was indignant, for the Spaniard is, before 
anything, a caballero, and the inexcusable breach of good 
manners shamed all Spain. Public opinion at once swung 
round in favour of the ambassador, and a modified treaty 
signed in 1895 sensibly mitigated the Moorish burden. The 
ambassador was sent home in a Spanish man-of-war which, 
curiously enough, vanished on the return journey and was 
never heard of again. 

About this time piracy began again on the Riffan coast, 
the French vessel Prosper Corue, the Italian felucca Fiducia, 
and the Portuguese barque Rosita being attacked and 
prisoners captured. Energetic protests very naturally arose 
from all the nations concerned and the Sultan had to under- 
take an expedition against the Riffans,! while Spain 
negotiated the release of the prisoners. 

At this time Spain herself had just emerged from a 
period of national humiliation serious enough, though not 
equal to that of France in 1871. Spain had lost her colonies 
to America, and as the mind of the nation began to cast 
about for some means of re-establishing her amour-propre, 

2 1898. 
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the attitude towards Moorish independence came under 
review, and began imperceptibly to change. 

The first sign of this change appeared in a treaty with 
France on 27th July, 1900, recognising Spain’s rights to 
the Gulf of Guinea and the Rio del Oro, and defining their 
limits, thus giving a favourable position for treating on the 
subject of Morocco when the moment arose.? 

Meanwhile, in 1898, France and Great Britain had been 
stirred to their depths by the incident of Fashoda. In 
1 eg of the Franco-British Convention of 1890 concerning 
the Sudan, France decided to make an attempt on the basin 
of the Upper Nile and planned a military expedition from 
French Sudan into Abyssinia, across the territory admittedly 
in the British sphere of interest, intending then, with the 
Sei of the Abyssinians, to occupy the region of the Upper 

ile. 


The British warned France as early as 1895 that the 
project, if carried out, would be regarded as a hostile act. 

© meet this protest an expedition of an “ exclusively 
pacific character’ was sent instead, with the ostensible 
object of establishing good relations with the Dervishes. 
The real object was kept secret, namely to get ahead of the 
British and co-operate with the Abyssinians to extend 
French influence as far as the Nile. In July, 1898, Colonel 
Marchand occupied Fashoda in the heart of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. British gunboats steamed up the Nile 
while the Government demanded Marchand’s retreat on 
threat of war. After negotiating in vain for a quid pro 
quo France finally capitulated and Marchand left.? 

The incident left a raw place in French hearts, yet no 
one but France was to blame. It is grec! true that 
Britain, sorry for the wound to French feelings she was 
compelled to inflict, was, under the conciliatory influence 
of King Edward VII, predisposed to salve it by agreeing to 
French proposals concerning Morocco a few years later. 

The close of the iameeatl century then, found Morocco © 
encircled by hidden dangers, whilst the young Sultan, his 
imagination fired by the glamour of modern inventions and 
impatient of slow, old-fashioned Moorish methods, was 
ma kept safe on his throne by the remarkable admunistra- 
tion of his Grand Vizier Si Ahmad. France, having acquired 

1 AE. 2 Lavisse, Vol. VIII, p. 370. 
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a vast North African Empire, was finding Morocco on its 
flank a dangerous and intolerable threat, as well as North 
Africa’s richest and most desirable ‘‘ Naboth’s vineyard.” 
Spain was wavering, and England, hitherto champion of 
Moorish independence, was anxious to placate France. 
Meanwhile the young Sultan, having been presented with 
a Kodak camera, ordered one to be made for him of pure 
gold. When this costly object was delivered at the palace, 
together with packing cases full of plates, they were put 
on one side and never used. 


CHAPTER V 


SECRET SENTENCE OF DOOM . 
1899-1904 


Difficulties of Sultan—His embassy to Paris—Resulting treaty and boundary 
cornmission—Opposition of tribesmen—Governor of Algeria ambushed 
—Bombardment of Figuig—Colonel Lyautey appointed to Southern 
Oran—His arrival—His policy of the tache d’huile—Occupation of 
Berguent—Coolness between two French Ministries—Order to evacu- 
ate Berguent—Lyautey’s famous protest—M. Delcassé an energetic 
Foreign Minister—Origin of Franco-Spanish convention—Franco- 
Italian agreement—Franco-British open and secret agreements— 
Change in British policy, its cause and justification—Sir Arthur 
Nicholson’s views—Franco-Spanish open and secret conventions— 
Secret sentence of doom passed on Morocco. 


HE twentieth century brought a crop of new 
difficulties to Abd el Aziz, now a man of twenty- 
three. His Grand Vizier, Si Ahmad, had died, 
leaving him rudderless on a stormy sea. Bou 
Hamara, a rebel known as the Roghi,! was beginning to 
make his presence felt. He had raised an army in the T'aza 
region and claimed, quite falsely, to be the brother of the 
Sultan Moulai Mohammed. France moreover, now com- 
plained continually of her difficulty in keeping order in the 
region of Bechar and Figuig owing to the depredations of 
tribes who, though independent, sheltered themselves in 
Moorish territory. 
Fearing that France intended to annex the troubled 
region he sent two ambassadors to Paris,? and on the 2oth 


1 Pretender. 

2 Abd el Krim ben Sliman and el Guebbas. Gaffarel. 

At the same time the Sultan sent Sidi Menebbi el Meneddi on a mission 
to London. It only achieved minor results, however, as Britain did not 
wish to become involved in Morocco. Subsequently, when on the 6th 
August, 1902, M. Cambon, ambassador in London, suggested to Lord 
Lansdowne that the time had come to discuss Morocco’s future, the Sultan, 
alarmed at the rumours which reached him, sent Caid Maclean, an English- 
man in his service, post-haste to London to implore British help in main- 
taining Morocco’s integrity. But he met with the coldest reception. Sir 
Thomas Saunderson wrote to Sir Arthur Nicolson, ‘‘ Caid Maclean is 
rapidly developing into a perfectly phenomenal bore.”’ 
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July, 1901, a treaty was signed there, which while declaring 
that France had no intention of threatening the inde- 
pendence or the integrity of Morocco, gave to her the duty 
of keeping order in the country between the rivers Guir and 
Zousfana, that is to say, the region of Colomb-Bechar, 
the two tribes concerned, the Doui Menia and the Ouled 
Djerir betoming French subjects. 

This was tantamount to the whole territory being annexed 
to France and becoming a part of the Algerian colony, but 
other more definitely Moorish country was, for the time 
being, saved. The treaty also laid down that a mixed 
commission should deal with law-breakers and frontier 
incidents, while the old right of pursuit into Moorish 
territory was still maintained. 

The new commission started work in 1902. It was well 
received at Figuig, but the inhabitants of Bechar and 
Kenadsa defied it and announced their intention of remain- 
ing independent. Rather hastily the commission was voted 
a failure and a new diplomatic act was signed at Algiers 
early in 1903, outlining a programme of economic col- 
laboration between France and Morocco. It was under- 
stood that the two Governments would help one another 
against troublesome tribesmen and that permanent guard- 
posts might be made by France on both sides of the frontier. 

With a forceful France anxious to spread, on the one 
hand, and a feeble Morocco, incapable of exerting any force 
at all in so distant a district on the other, the result might 
well have made the French masters of the whole region as 
far as the Moulouya, and opened South-Eastern Morocco 
to unopposed French penetration. 

But the tribesmen of these desert regions were not as 
submissive as their distant and, to them, almost mythical 
Sultan. The French attempt to impose authority in the 
Bechar region produced continual rebellion and strong 
measures seemed to be indicated. MM. Jonnart, the 
Governor of Algeria, was a man of parts, and believed in 
the use of force. It was decided to send two columns, one 
to Bechar and the other against the Beni Smir. 

Zenaga, the most important oasis in the Figuig region, 
regarded as the unconquerable citadel of the desert, was to 
be bombarded. 

M. Jonnart, making use of his railway, came south to 
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inspect. Accompanied by O’Connor, the General command- 
ing at Oran, and escorted by about thirty spahis, he made a 
reconnaissance to the edge of the oasis. Probably he wished 
to see the place whose bombardment was contemplated, 
for bombardment is always an unpleasant operation in 
which the wrong people, including women and children, 
get killed. But the fighting men of Zenaga thought the 
opportunity too good to miss and ambushed the whole 
party in a pass. The Governor only escaped with difficulty, 
while a number of his escort were killed and wounded. 

This conveniently justified the bombardment. On the 
8th June, 1903, a destructive fire beat upon the rebel city, 
destroying the walls of the kasbah, damaging the date- 
palms and causing the headlong flight of the natives. 
Further successful operations ensued both in the Bechar 
region and more to the east, but the official communique 
announcing victory remarked cautiously that isolated thefts 
and aggressions could still occur on this huge frontier ! 

A few months later, one hot autumn day, when the little 
train rolled into Ain Sefra from the north, a short military 
figure in the uniform of a colonel stepped out on to the 
platform. “His face was very different from that of the 
typical military man. It looked delicate and had an expres- 
sion in the eyes combined of pain and of hidden knowledge. 
He did not at once give the impression of a great com- 
mander, but there was a keen, penetrating look about him 
which betokened force. It was Colonel Lyautey, destined to 
achieve for France her desires, and in doing so to set before 
the world a great example. 

He glanced eagerly around. There was no one to meet 
him. This struck him as curious, and made him remember 
his first arrival in Madagascar when Gallieni had received 
him in state, and with every possible mark of respect and 
honour, substantially aiding his prestige among the natives. 
His opinion of the military regime in Southern Oran was 
already taking shape ! 

The manner of his appointment has been perfectly 
related by André Maurois. A few months earlier, dining 
with a friend in Paris, Lyautey had met M. Jonnart, who 
had led him to talk of General Gallieni’s methods and his 
own experience in Tonkin and Madagascar. Jonnart was 
impressed, but Lyautey had forgotten all about it, and had 
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returned to the command of a regiment in the provinces, 
where he was eating his heart out in a task unworthy of 
his great powers, already displayed in the colonies. 

In August, 1903, the Sahara was again in the news. 
Taghit, a French post, was beseiged by four thousand 
horsemen, and only just managed to hold out. A fortnight 
later the desert men ambushed a convoy, killing thirty-six 
and wounding as many more. M. Jonnart, back in Paris, 
had not forgotten his conversation with Lyautey, and now 
demanded his services from the Minister of War. They 
were granted. Lyautey was abruptly summoned to the 
Ministry and could only imagine that he was going to be 
hauled over the coals for having attended the Requiem 
Mass for Pope Leo XIII in uniform, anti-clericalism 
being rampant. Arriving in Paris early one morning full of 
gloom, he ordered coffee and bought a newspaper. The 
first glance galvanised him. COLONEL LYAUTEY APPOINTED 
TO THE AIN SEFRA COMMAND—the words blazed in large 
type from the front page. Then followed praise of his 
work in Tonkin and Madagascar. He was both astounded 
and delighted. The eulogy was most unusual. It was due 
to the fact, that, since he was a colonel being given a general 
officer’s appointment, the Government was profiting by his 
selection to earn kudos for the drastic measures they were 
taking in a troublesome situation. 

At Ain Sefra he soon found that everything in his com- 
mand was wrong. He was encumbered with useless paper 
work and had no control of his artillery or his transport. 
His first inspection of a mobile column ts historic. Having 
noted without a word the composition of the unit, the heavy 
knapsacks and the large number of transport animals, he 
turned to the commander : 

“I will ask you one simple question—what do you call a 
heavy column in this country ? ” 

Jonnart knew how to back the man he had chosen 
and forced through all the changes Lyautey demanded, 
even to the extent of obtaining for him a free hand, and 
authority in cases of urgency to communicate direct with 
the Minister of War, instead of going through his immedi- 
ate superior, the general commanding at Oran. It was 
unprecedented, almost scandalous ! 

t the time when he took over his command, French 
E 
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penetration in Morocco was at a standstill, in spite of 
the treaties and agreement mentioned. Bugeaud had said 
that a column, advancing into the desert, without remaining 
in occupation, left no more lasting effect than the wake of 
a ship in the sea, and he had been proved right over and 
over again. Posts in Moorish territory, besides giving 
hostages to fortune, always produced diplomatic protests at 
Tangier, whereupon the Quai d’Orsay would turn upon 
the Governor of Algeria. It had come to this, that the 
General Commanding-in-Chief! had given orders that the 
frontier was not to be passed by a single centimetre ! 
How impossible, when dealing with a mobile enem 
recognising no frontier at all, and delighted to find Mooris 
territory a safe refuge from which to attack the hated 
Roumis. 

But Lyautey, having obtained for himself freedom of 
action, embarked upon a totally different policy, none other 
than his system of penetration, the famous tache d’huile, 
developed in Tonkin and Madagascar, and descriptions of 
which he had already published. 

It did not take him long to grasp the essentials of desert 
warfare. Sparsely distributed in the vast mountainous desert 
were the palm oases with their immense ksours, compact, 
walled cities in which the sedentary population dwelt, 
emerging by day to cultivate the little patches of ground 
which could be irrigated. Bands of mounted warriors, 
some thousands strong, represented the force of each 
tribe ; they might be almost anywhere, but made exacting 
demands upon the sedentary cultivators. Free of all control, 
knowing intimately every water-hole in the desert, they 
lived as their forefathers had lived for centuries, with the 
sole difference that the gun had replaced the spear. Fanatic- 
oa religious, both inclination and duty spurred them to 

t. 

The frontier trouble had again produced in France two 
alternative military policies ; limited occupation, and annexa- 
tion of Moroeco by a full-sized expedition. It annoyed 
Colonel Lyautey that no one ever talked of the third alterna- 
tive, slow penetration, which he had advocated in his 
writings. But now, at last, he was free to put his methods 
into practice. 

1 General Gallifet. 
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This is his method. In the territory already occupied 
the natives are treated on a friendly footing, and authority 
over them exercised through their own chiefs. Their 
customs and methods of administering justice are main- 
tained. Through the French Service of Native Affairs 
close touch is kept with the individual native families, who 
are helped with their cultivation ; a hospital is set up and 
free medical assistance given to all. A market is started at 
which such products as tea and sugar, highly important 
imports for fe life, are on sale, through French agency, 
at low prices. This draws in the tribesmen from beyond 
the occupied zone, who find a state of order and prosperity 
reigning beyond anything existing in their own turbulent 
territory. There are in the Foreign Legion, men of all 
trades, and their abilities are used to make attractive build- 
ings, to construct bridges or roads, where necessary to dig 
new or deeper wells, thus increasing the water supply and 
the value of the land. The French officers, and particularly 
the chiefs, wear gay-coloured, imposing uniforms, ride fine 
horses, and impress the Arabs by their manner of life en 
grand seigneur. The visiting tribesmen go home with the 
idea that perhaps it would be better after all to have the 
French looking after them; they would, at all evenis, be 
free from the importunate demands of raiders. The women, 
who have seen other women’s children cured of their com- 
plaints, and would greatly like the benefits of a hospital in 
their own oasis, urge submission. Meanwhile the Service 
of Native Affairs, employing native propagandists, has got 
in touch with the Caids, or other influential men of the 
neighbouring zone, and — to them how their 
authority will be upheld, and the many advantages which 
will accrue from submission. Above all the French com- 
mand impresses the natives with the great respect in which 
it holds the Mohammedan religion and local saints. 

After a certain time of preparation has elapsed the result 
is usually a division of opinion in the tribe which 1s being 
influenced. There at be a party standing out for 
independence at all costs, strong or weak according to 
the opinions of the Caid in power. When the district is 
reported ripe, a column will penetrate the country and 
construct and occupy a Post at an important centre. 
It will be strong enough not only to maintain itself 
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against enemy attacks, but to operate offensively against 
hostile bands. Local submissions will follow at once, 
whereupon a market will be established and a hospital set 
up. Further strong Posts will be built and garrisoned, until 
the hostile remnant of the tribe is out-manceuvred and 
deprived of its supplies. Combats are avoided as far as 
possible, though the strength is there to bring them to a 
successful conclusion if necessary. ‘The invariable result 
is submission, while what are known as the :rreductibles, 
Arabs who are for independence at any price, make off to 
some safer district, and the land settles down to an era of 
unheard-of prosperity. 

But Lyautey went further than his own system. He 
impressed the natives with his own personality, which 
appeared to them grandiose, generous and just. He made 
France appear a great and beneficent country, to which 
it would be an honour to belong. His success as a military 
chief, and the brave feats of French regiments under his 
leadership, added to the admiration of the native fighting 
men. The secret of his character was probably that, while 
an ardent servant of France and therefore believing in the 
desirability of increasing France’s dominions, he perfectly 
understood and sympathised with the manner of life and 
desire for freedom of the Arabs. He brought them order, 
justice, and prosperity, while preserving their amour-propre, 
and believed passionately that in so doing he was benefiting 
both them and France. 

Within a fortnight of his arrival Lyautey established 
a Post at Bechar, but he called it Colomb for fear that the 
occupation of Bechar should raise unfavourable reactions 
in Paris; he supported this by other Posts, resulting in the 
pacification of a turbulent area, and freeing the Algerian 
soil entirely from raids. Further north a refractory tribe, 
the Beni Mathar, became the object of his special study, 
and early in 1904, when, incidentally, he had been pro- 
moted to Brigadier-General, he occupied Berguent in their 
territory. His reason was that Bou Amama, the inveterate 
foe of the French, finding the southern oases no longer 
supported him, had moved northward to the Berguent 
region, and had got into touch with Bou Hamara, the Roghi 
at Taza. Lyautey informed the sedentaries of Berguent 
that he had come to protect them against Bou Amama, and 
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they expressed themselves delighted. But since Berguent 
was beyond question in Morocco, the Sultan protested 
loudly, and the legation at Tangier passed on the protest 
to the Quai d’Orsay. 

For some time there had been a coolness between the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of War. 
Both had the same object in view, the eventual inclusion of 
Morocco in the French African empire, but their methods 
were different. The diplomatists sought to win conces- 
sions from the Sultan, to pose as disinterested counsellors, 
advising him for his so and ready to lend him skilled 
officials of all kinds to show him how his country should 
be governed. Military occupations on the Moorish frontier 
put their good faith under suspicion at once. “‘ How could 
they possibly get on with their delicate negotiations, if 
these blundering soldiers continued their stupid frontier- 
nibbling ? ” 

The soldiers, on the other hand, argued that it was 
useless to wring concessions from the Sultan, who had no 
real influence, and who might be swept away at any minute ; 
whereas the frontier method, while ensuring peace in 
Algeria, established a pro-French feeling in the vast stretch 
of Moorish Sahara. It led the way to an inevitable alteration 
of the frontier line which would make the river Moulouya 
the new Moorish frontier. And this could be justified 
on the ground that it was real instead of imaginary, and 
that the Sultan had not, and never could have, any actual 
authority beyond it. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, furious at the news of 
the occupation, protested vehemently to the Minister of 
War, General André. M. Combes, the Prime Minister, an 
anti-clerical, and a man capable of quick decisions, took 
the side of the Quai d’Orsay. A telegram was sent ordering 
the evacuation of Berguent. M. Jonnart being on holiday 
in Belgium, Lyautey, without the support of his patron, was 
confronted with the order. He saw that if carried out, it 
meant the break-down of his system of penetration, and a 
great loss of French influence on the frontier. He sent this 
remarkable telegram to the Minister of War : 

“Only the presence of an observation group at Berguent 
can restrain the tribe, which was making common cause with 
Bou Amama. ‘Those factions who are working with us 
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demand our immediate protection, and that we shall not 
abandon them to Bou Amama’s reprisals. I had formally 
promised this, not believing it possible we should abandon 
them. In view of Bou Amama’s camp with a thousand 
rifles in Moorish territory, but aimed at our frontier, 
Berguent is the only spot from which we can observe 
him, owing to absence of water elsewhere. Abandonment 
would be interpreted as flight from Bou Amama. No matter 
where the column went, this measure would bring real 
disaster with repercussions along our whole front, and 
desertion of all the doubtful tribes brought in with great 
difficulty during the last six months. Temporary occupa- 
tion of Berguent is quite easy to justify on the following 
grounds : 


1. Strictly necessary for protection of Algerian frontier, 
owing to new position of Bou Amama and his rein- 
forcement by the Roghi. 

2. Necessary to cover the Hamiyan tribes against them. 

3. By the special situation of this place, where previous 
ee have provided for market and mixed 

olice.... 

4. By the support which our presence gives to the 
Moorish Government. 


“This withdrawal, contrary to engagements made with 
the people who will suffer immediate reprisals, will strike a 
mortal blow at our influence, and will lose all we have 
gained in the last six months. With the most profound 
conviction and the gravest feeling of my responsibility for 
the security of South Oran, I beg you to place these 
observations before the Government, for they may have 
escaped notice of those not on the spot, and to beg at least 
delay of execution, pending a detailed report, and pending 
the clearing up of the situation created . the junction of 
the Roghi and Bou Amama, so that we do not appear to be 
fleeing before them and abandoning the population to their 
vengeance. 

‘Having personally engaged myself in the name of 
France not to abandon them, promised them protection, 
and caused them to group themselves around us and find 
once more, security and trade unknown for seven years, | 
could not, without loss of honour, proceed myself with this 
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measure, and if it is maintained, I respectfully ask to be 
relieved immediately of my command, so that the people 
will fully understand that it is I alone who have unduly 
pledged the word of the French Government, and seeing 
me disavowed will suspect me alone, and not the word of 
the Government of the Republic. . . . And I respectfully 
express the wish to be called to Paris to prove my statements, 
and that, for the sake of France’s name, honour and interest, 
execution of the order be stayed until then. . . . Oran, 
31st July, 1904.” 

Though the general commanding at Oran refused to 
forward this telegram, Lyautey sent it in virtue of his 
special powers, and it made an impression. The evacuation, 
still insisted upon, was to take place by dribblets. 

On learning this Lyautey pointed out that the result 
would be the same, renewed his application to be relieved, 
and at the same time wired to M. Jonnart. The Governor, 
travelling in Belgium, was not easy to find, but when 
finally Lyautey’s message reached him he dashed to Paris 
and protested that such an order should never have been 
given without consulting him. He supported the occupation, 
asserting that he had authorised it. 

Having seen M. Combes, completely turned him round, 
and caused him to have a heated interview with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Jonnart telegraphed to Lyautey to stay 
where he was, no matter what happened. 

A month or two later M. Saint-René Taillandier came 
to Paris from Tangier and the matter was arranged b 
sending a contingent of the Moorish army to join the Frenc 
at Berguent, a solution originally suggested by Lyautey. 

Meanwhile, in the early years of the twentieth century 
France, under an energetic Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, 
had made great strides along the road of diplomacy toward 
the fulfilment of her desires. Delcassé saw that with the 
strong interest taken in Morocco by all the European 
Powers, he must somehow buy off their opposition before 
making any serious steps towards occupation. 

It is claimed by certain writers that Castillo, the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, originated the idea of the Franco- 
Spanish pact, a kind of share-out based on the respective 
claims of the two countries, and that at first France met 
him by an uncompromising declaration supporting Moorish 
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independence. If this be true, it means no more than that 
M. Delcassé was not yet ready to commit himself with 
Spain, for a little later he was able to send a draft treaty to 
Madrid, the tenor of which clearly foreshadowed the 
partition of Morocco. 

Spain was not anxious for military expeditions and for 
a long time the Spanish Cabinet hesitated to ratify. 
Finally it resigned sooner than be responsible for a treaty, 
which shared Morocco between France and Spain, giving 
to Spain the whole of the northern coast as far south as and 
including Fez and Taza. The succeeding Government 
under Sefior Silvela also rejected it, Silvela remarking : 
‘ For the remainder of my days I should have been unable 
to sleep if I had belonged to a Government which had 
affixed its signature to the treaty.’” 

M. Delcassé, while awaiting Spain’s decision, had come 
to an agreement with Italy in which France gave Italy a 
free hand in Tripoli in return for a similar undertaking 
regarding Morocco. Now, balked by Spain’s timidity, as 
he no doubt regarded it, he turned to England where Lord 
Lansdowne was Foreign Secretary. ‘The project was 
mooted on the occasion of President Loubet’s visit to 
London in July, 1903. 

In April, 1904, an agreement between France and 
Britain settling a number of outstanding disputes, included 
a declaration concerning Egypt and Morocco.* This was 
divided into two parts, one to be published and one to be 
kept secret. Article I of the public declaration starts with 
the words : 

‘“ His Britannic Majesty’s Government declare that they 
have no intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 
The Government of the French Republic for their part 
declare that they will not obstruct the action of Great 
Britain in that country by asking that a limit of time 
be fixed for the British occupation or in any other 
manner... .” 

For many years it had been common talk that England 
had undertaken that her occupation of Egypt should be 
temporary only and that she owed it to France to withdraw. 


1 ALE. 2 Morel, p. 59. 
3 The full text of this and other co-related treaties may be found con- 
veniently stated in Morel. 
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Now this obligation, so far as France was concerned, had 
ceased to exist. 

Article II begins: ‘‘ The Government of the French 
Republic declare that they have no intention of altering the 
political status of Morocco. His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government for their part, recognise that it appertains to 
France, more particularly as a Power whose dominions are 
coterminous for a great distance with those of Morocco, 
to preserve order in that country and to provide assistance 
for the purpose of all administrative, economic, financial 
and military reforms which it may require. 

“They declare that they will not obstruct the action 
taken by France for this purpose, provided that such 
action shall leave intact the rights which Great Britain 

. enjoys in Morocco. . . .” 

In these two articles then, we have a bargain which, 
_ while giving England the right to stay where she is in 
Egypt, recognises France’s right to interfere internally 
in Morocco to an almost unlimited extent, subject only to 
France’s statement that she has no intention of altering the 
political status of Morocco. 

In Articles VI and VII another bargain is struck. By it, 
France is guaranteed free passage of the Suez Canal in 
exchange for the agreement that no fortifications or 
strategic works (which would threaten the Straits of 
Gibraltar) be erected on the north coast of Morocco. 

In subsequent articles the two Governments acknowledge 
the interests of Spain in Morocco and agree to afford one 
another diplomatic support in order to obtain the execution 
of the agreement. There were also provisions for equal 
trading facilities. 

Turning to the secret pact, Article I reads as follows : 
“In the event of either Government finding themselves 
constrained, by the force of circumstances, to modify their 
policy in respect to Egypt or Morocco, the engagements 
which they have undertaken towards each other (regarding 
trade, the Suez Canal and fortifications of the Straits .. . 
remain intact.” 

In Article II it is agreed that France will not oppose 
any reforms in Egypt proposed by Britain on the under- 
standing that Britain will agree to entertain the suggestions 

? Author’s Italics. 
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of France regarding similar reforms in Morocco. In 
Article III it 1s agreed that “ whenever the Sultan ceases 
to exercise authority over it”’ the north coast between 
Melilla and the Sebou should be administered by Spain, 
and if Spain should decline this honour or should not agree 
not to fortify the straits, the agreement as between Britain 
and France should still hold. 

It will be seen then that England, in signing this treaty, 
departed radically from her old policy of an independent 
Morocco, agreed openly that France was a proper country 
to put Morocco in order and secretly envisaged the partition 
of the country between France and Spain, reserving to 
England her ancient rights and privileges, equal conditions 
for trading and the non-fortification of the Straits. 

What could have influenced England to make such a 
volte face and at the same time such a poor bargain? And 
why was she ready to abandon her old friend Morocco at a 
moment when her influence was predominant in that 
country ? For Caid Harry Maclean commanded the Sul- 
tan’s infantry, and was in his inner councils, while Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, Britain’s representative at Tangier, had 
the ear of the Sultan, and was probably the one diplomatic 
representative whom he ciatek , and whose advice he was 
prepared to take. 

Egypt was not reason enough. The concession, a negative 
one at best, is one of which Britain has made but little use, 
since she has given to Egypt her independence. The 
answer 1s to be found in the desire to placate France, to 
salve her wound over Fashoda so as to bring her into an 
entente with Britain and Russia, which would offset Ger- 
many’s tremendous bid for colonial expansion and world 
power. It was the shaking of the mailed fist, the oft- 
repeated cry of “Deutschland iiber alles’ and the for- 
midable increases in the German Navy which made such 
a treaty possible and indeed, inevitable. For when the 
nation possessing the strongest army in the world, sets out 
also to build the most powerful navy, the other Powers 
cannot remain inactive. 

But why did Britain so callously disregard the rights of 
the free and independent sovereign state of Morocco? 
This, too, has an answer. The chaos and anarchy in 
Morocco were so great, resulting in such untold and 
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continual misery for the Sultan’s subjects that Sir Arthur 
Nicolson believed it to be absolutely necessary that some 
European administration should take over the country. 

‘4 a the 5th February, 1900, he wrote to the Foreign 


ce: 

‘IT do not believe that it is possible to reform this country 
from within. The necessary native elements to work with 
are absolutely wanting and it is a mere delusion to imagine 
that the Vizier, or any man in power here, would assist in 
any reform. Self-interest is the only motive and the sole 
object of the governing classes, and any real reform would - 
necessarily run counter to that. A powerful and active 
neighbour like France will undoubtedly make progress, 
and rapid progress, in the debatable ground of the south. 
It is almost a law of Nature that she should.” 

Two days later to Caid Maclean : 

“Tt is sad to admit it; but I fear the country is 
doomed.” 

On the 29th March, rgo1, he wrote privately to the 
Foreign Office : 

“ Personally, I do not quite see what the Sultan can do, 
alone and unsupported to resist the French advance. I 
doubt whether any Power would care to uphold the integrity 
of Morocco, and if the crash were in sight, the interested 
Powers would, I presume, content themselves with securing 
those portions of the Empire which they might think useful 
and which the others would permit them to acquire. More- 
over, on broad grounds of general welfare I question 
whether it would be easy to justify the maintenance of this 
Government unless the Sultan really reforms his admuinis- 
tration.” 

These conclusions confirm his opinion expressed in 
1896 after a visit to the boy Sultan at Marrakech, with the 
object of coming to some definite conclusion about the 
Moorish system of government. Sir Arthur Nicolson’s 
letter to the Permanent Under-Secretary reveals the true 
British attitude towards Oriental countries, which foreign 
diplomats can never understand or believe in, namely, a 
sympathetic desire to improve them, without any ulterior 
acquisitive motive. It runs: 

“The more I have seen of the members of the Govern- 
ment, the more hopeless seems any prospect of reform or 
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progress. The main policy and occupation of the Govern- 
ment is to set the fries by the ears, to support one side, 
then wring money out of the beaten one, and then later, 
extort money out of the victors for assistance rendered. 
They wish to ruin the tribes, leaving them but the barest 
necessaries, so that they may be harmless. Their idea 
is that if a tribe becomes quiet and orderly it becomes 
rich (relatively) and that they will purchase arms and 
munitions and shake off subjection to the Government. 
No wonder that with this system the country is going 
backward and backward and commerce languishing, and 
that merchants find it impossible to collect debts. It 1s 
rapacity, treachery, intrigue and misgovernment. I have 
been in most Oriental countries, but I have never seen such 
complete darkness as reigns here. The ignorance of the 
men I have met is simply incredible. It will all jog on thus 
till some move is baa from outside, but once the rickety 
edifice gets the slightest push, all will come down. From 
what I hear the Moors would welcome any European 
invader. They are tired to death of this grinding system of 
government and their much talked of fanaticism, which 
exists chiefly I believe in the towns, would not prevent their 
joyfully receiving any change.” 

Clearly, then, the British view was that in Morocco’s 
own interests some European country or countries should 
re-organise it. In spite of the marked preference of the 
Sultan and his Government for British advice and British 
institutions, brought out in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s book on 
his father, Lord Carnock, previously Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
Britain definitely did not want to add Morocco to her many 
other responsibilities abroad. ‘Therefore, when for reasons 
of general policy, France was indicated as the chosen nation, 
subject to her not having command of the north coast, 
England was happy to support her aspirations to the fullest 
extent. 

When M. Delcassé received his copy of the Franco-British 
agreements duly signed and mr | he must surely have 
capered like a schoolboy round his room at the Quai 
d’Orsay. The coveted prize was at last within his grasp ! 

In his mind’s eye, he must have seen the map of North 
Africa, and realised that it would now be only a matter of 
time before its vast expanse would be a part of France. 
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England had agreed, and so had Italy ; and, moreover, their 
agreements partook of the nature of contracts, for there had 
been “consideration.” If Spain still held back, so much 
the worse for Spain, the liberal share which had been 
allotted to her would then fall to France, since incompre- 
hensible Britain did not seem to want Morocco ! 

Had such things been possible, he would probably have 
slipped across the river to the Tuileries to seek audience 
with the shade of Charles X. 

“Sire,” he would have said, “the work of which you 
laid the foundation-stone is now crowned. Morocco is in 
our pocket.” 

And the august spectre might equally have replied: 
“Very well, but take care it doesn’t burn a hole.” 

To this agreement there was in England only one dis- 
sentient voice. Lord Rosebery had declared? that it would 
be more likely to lead to European war than peace; that 
no more one-sided agreement was ever concluded between 
two Powers at peace with one another; and he expressed 
a hope that the Power which holds Gibraltar might never 
have cause to regret having handed Morocco over to a great 
Military Power. 

M. Delcassé, omitting the customary diplomatic courtesy 
of communicating the public agreement to Germany? 
immediately renewed his approach to Spain. It did not 
need the secret articles to tell Spanish diplomatists that, 
as a free country, Morocco was doomed. Article II of the 
‘pageant treaty was quite enough. Spain had to revise 

er position. Here was a benevolent France, determined 
to occupy Morocco and willing to give Spain a share. 
England approved. It would be madness to stand out. 
Moreover, the stipulation not to fortify the northern coast 
was no real handicap since Ceuta, already a Spanish 
possession, was excepted and could quite well be made as 
good a harbour and as strong a fortress as Gibraltar, and 
was equally well situated for dominating the Straits. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd October, 1904, a Franco-Spanish 
treaty was signed. 

The published declaration is very brief. It merely states 


2 Queen’s Hall, roth June, 1904. : 
2 Prince von Bilow had nevertheless referred to it in the Reichstag. 
Lord Carnock, H. Nicolson, p. 160. 
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that the two Governments “ having agreed to fix the extent 
of their rights and the guarantee of their interests which 
flow, for France from her Algerian possessions, and for 
Spain from her possessions on the coast of Morocco, and 
the Government of His Majesty the King of Spain having 
in consequence adhered to the Anglo-French Declaration 
of the 8th April, 1904, . . . declare that they remain firmly 
attached to the integrity of the Moorish Empire under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan... .”* 

Then comes the secret convention. It delimits the 
Spanish zone, now no longer including Fez and Taza, but 
having its southern boundary in the Riff mountains. It 
claims for Spain the same rights in that zone as the Anglo- 
French agreement accorded to France. Spain agrees not to 
exercise her rights until the difficulties of the moment have 
been overcome, that is until France has established her hold 
in Morocco, France agreeing to keep Spain informed of 
the advice she tenders to the Sultan. 

It provides that in case the continuance of the political 
status of Morocco, and of the Shereefian Government, 
should become impossible, or if, owing to the weakness of 
that Government and to its continued inability to uphold 
law and order, or to any other cause the existence of which 
is acknowledged by both parties, the status quo can no 
longer be maintained, Spain may freely exercise her right of 
action in the territory . . . which henceforward constitutes 
her sphere of influence. 

There are a number of articles, some accurately delimit- 
ing the respective zones, others providing for various 
eventualities. 

When all was finished M. Cambon communicated both 
published and secret agreements to Lord Lansdowne, 
pointing out the confidential character of the communication 
and requesting him to be good enough to keep it entirely 
secret.? 

E. D. Morel who, writing before the Great War, takes 
the view that France was dishonest and England had fallen 
from grace, while German diplomacy was all open and above 
board, remarks : ‘ The secret diplomacy of 1904 in con- 
nection with Morocco makes a revolting picture....A 

2 Author’s italics. 
2 For the text of letter see Morel, p. 242. 
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secret sentence of doom had. . . been pronounced against 
Morocco. France was to play the réle of executioner, Spain 
that of interested assistant and Britain of interested witness.” 

France had already, in 1902, begun to acquire power over 
the Moorish Sultan by lending him money, and this process 
was now continued con amore, previous loans being paid 
off in 1904 by a new French loan of £2,500,000. Of this 
sum, if M. Jaurés’ unchallenged statement in the French 
Chamber is to be believed, only £1,920,000 reached 
Morocco. At the same time M. Taillandier began to press 
the Sultan to submit himself to French tutelage, and under 
French guidance to remodel his kingdom. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DIPLOMATIC VICTORY 
1904-1906 


Sultan yields to French pressure—German Emperor's visit to Tangier— 
Resulting German influence—Germany proposes international con- 
ference—Germany threatens France—Delcassé resigns—lInsecurity in 
Morocco—Raisuli—Capture of Mr. Perdicaris—Algeciras Conference 
—Sir Arthur Nicolson helps France to victory—Morocco’s doom 
sealed—Entente Cordiale strengthened. 


HE reforms which the French representative 
pressed upon the young Sultan were extensive: 
They included the army, a bank under French 
control, schools, control of foreign relations, 
cables, roads-and bridges, ee ae 
The German representative warned him of his danger, 
and in spite of discouragement at the British abandonment, 
he resisted stoutly at first. But constant pressure wore him 
down. 2 ae 
Already threatened by the Roghi, now in the south his 
brother Moulai Hafid claimed the throne. His great source 
of revenue, the excise, was in the hands of foreigners who 
used it to pay interest on their loans or indemnities. The 
French alone seemed willing to provide the money which 
was necessary to pay his troops and prevent him losing his 
throne altogether. ‘Then again, he could not deny that 
reform was necessary, and the French suggestions were 
accompanied by convincing protestations that they were 
entirely for Morocco’s benefit, and that France spoke as 
the mouthpiece of Europe. It is not surprising that his 
resistance was gradually overcome. On the 19th March, 
1905, he accepted the proposals for cables, roads and 
bridges, and indicated that he would accept French army 
reorganisation. a oe Fe 
But on that very day Germany intervened dramatically, 


and set the chancellories of Europe buzzing. If von — 
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ihlman, the German representative, had a sense of 
umour, he must have chuckled as he climbed the hill on 
that fair spring morning in sunny Tangier, to call upon his 
colleagues. For he knew well the consternation he would 
spread by his simple communication that_the Emperor 
would shortly visit Tangier on his yachting cruise in the 
ean. 
or to come to Tangier ! What could it mean ? 
There were a hundred possibilities, and the guilty con- 
sciences of France, Spain and England and perhaps also of 
Italy made the visit seem doubly awkward. Was Germany’s 
object to assert herself, to prevent things being done by 
the Powers of Europe without consulting her, to ensure 
that German traders should have their full share of 
good things in Morocco or lastly, to maintain Moorish 
independence ? No one could say. 
though he had been conspicuously ignored,Germany 
knew of tae Ae lo-French agreement. By not communicat- 
ing it, France had told her in diplomatic language, that 
Morocco was no concern of hers. Germany’s secret service 
was efficient and world-wide. Was it possible, the diplomats 
asked themselves, that the secret agreement of partition Was 
known to her ? | ; 

Every scrap of information they could gain about the 
visit was greedily seized upon and telegraphed home. It 
became known that Herr von Kiihlman had informed the 
Moorish Government confidentially that Germany would 
regard any inequality of treatment as an unfriendly act by 
Morocco; this was a direct hit at the French proposals. 
Then came the news that the Sultan had ordered Caid 
Maclean to command the troops at ‘Tangier during the 
visit, and that the order emanated from a German sugges- 
tion. Everyone recognised this as a manceuvre to cause 
friction between England and France, as France had a 
military officer at ‘Tangier. 

Since the visit was announced for the 31st March, there 
were only a bare twelve days for the other Powers to make 
up their minds how to take it! ‘The explanations given by | 
German statesmen, though plausible, were naturally disre- 
garded by diplomatists, whose real fear was that Germany 


1 Consular reports. 
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was going to insist on a share of the spoil and so upset a 
nimiber of carefully Dataneed afrangements 

rince von Biilow announced _in the Keictistag that Ger- 
ant Sought no pola advantages in Morocco, tut woul a ' dvantages in Morocco, but would 
iisist-on the open door, and Herr Bebel said : “ In so far 
as attempts are being made to alter the legal status of 
Morocco . . . we must take greater care than before that 
our commercial interests remain unimpaired. We are 
therefore going to put ourselves into communication with 
the Sultan.” But these assertions impressed no one, for 
all felt certain Germany wanted something. The question 
was what |! 

On the 31st March, the Diplomatic Corps at Tangier 
rose at an unwonted hour, arrayed themselves in all their 
finery, and congregated on the pier at half-past seven in 
the morning. A strong east wind was blowing, and the 
disturbed waters of the bay augured ill for His Imperial 
Majesty’s landing. Behind them the town was en féte, 
triumphal arches crowned the roads, flags waved every- 
where. ‘Troops lined the quay, while on the marshan' at 
the top of the hill Arab cavalry waited to do “ powder 
play,’’? and the roads were alive with countrymen pouring 
in to see the fun. The old kasbah,* once a Sultan’s resi- 
dence, had been specially prepared to receive the great 
Emperor and to offer him Morocco’s hospitality. For was 
he not coming in his shining armour as a messenger from 
God Himself to save Morocco in the hour of her need ? 

It is hard to understand why the Sultan did not come 
in person to welcome his Imperial brother. Instead he 
sent his great-uncle Moulai Abd el Malek, and at 7.30 in 
the morning the old man, dressed in dignified white was 
on the quay. 

But of the Emperor’s extemporised yacht, the Hamburg, 
or of her escort the Friedrich Karl, there was nothing to be 
seen, and as two weary hours passed, the polite diplomatic 
conversation, cold to begin with, became even more frigid. 
At last, two hours late, the ships showed up. Herr von 
Kiihlman, boarding a launch with difficulty, went out to 
meet his sovereign, while the rattle of the cables was drowned 
by an orgy of salutes. Very soon the launch returned 


1 Field or parade ground. 
2 Cavalry display. * Castle. 
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bringing the news that unless the strong east wind should 
drop the Emperor would not land, but would leave for 
Gibraltar, where he was due in the afternoon. 

The Corps Diplomatique trailed away, but not so Moulai 
Abd el Malek. He had come to greet the Kaiser, and 
intended to remain so long as the Imperial funnels were 
visible from Tangier bay. Who knew what might happen ? 

Shortly before noon the wind moderated and a further 
burst of salutes announced that the Emperor was landing. 
As the Diplomatic Corps were not warned, they did not 
attend again on the quay, so Abd el Malek’s patience was 
rewarded, and he alone welcomed Morocco’s last hope. 

Greeting the Kaiser in the Sultan’s name, the old man 
expressed His Shereefian Majesty’s joy at the visit, not only 
on his own account, but on that of his subjects. The 
Kaiser replied with suitable thanks, adding that he was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the Moorish nation. 
He said that it was to the Sultan, as an independent sovereign} 
that he was paying a visit, and hé trusted that Morocco 
would remain free’ and open to the peaceful competitive— 
trade of al] nations without_monopolies or_exclusion. 

‘Mounting the charger provided for him, the Kaiser rode 
up to the eee legation, on the edge of the big soukh. 
Caid Maclean attended him. On the way, he told the 
Caid that he did not acknowledge any agreement arrived 
at, and had simply come in the character of one independent 
sovereign! visiting iether Haenecat uate, ani that 
Euan 

To the Diplomatic Corps the Kaiser was polite but non- . 
committal, and he passed into another room where the 
Moorish delegation awaited him. It was a sea of spotless 
white djellabas, and alert Moorish eyes looked out curiously 
from puffy, bearded countenances at the famous Emperor 
who, surprisingly enough, had come to champion their 
independence. 

Handing him a letter from the Sultan, Abd el Malek 
made a brief speech in Moorish, which was translated : 

‘‘ His Shereefian Majesty, recalling the friendship which 
has always existed between His Majesty’s illustrious ances- 
tors and the German Government, is animated by the 
desire to strengthen and extend that friendship as far as 

1 Author’s italics. Consular reports. 
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possible. I fulfil the orders I have received in conveying 
to Your Majesty the message with which I have been 
charged by the Sultan. His Shereefian Majesty is already 
well-known to all (sic). I beg Your Majesty to receive 
this message with gracious clemency in accordance with 
the bonds of strong friendship.”’ 

The Emperor in reply thanked Abd el Malek, more 
especially for the expressions of sincere friendship con- 
tained in the message. He entirely concurred in the Sultan’s 
sentiments. It proved emphatically the omnipotence of the 
Divine wisdom which, as the Ambassador knew, directed 
the fate of nations. He personally most sincerely wished 
the development and the prosperity of the Moorish Empire 
as much for the good of Moorish subjects as for that of the 
nations of Europe trading in the country, as he hoped, on a 
footing of perfect equality. 

He had visited Tangier resolved to do all in his power to 
safeguard German interests in Morocco. He considered 
the Sultan an absolutely a aiecleat umenion and it was 
with him that he wished to come to an understanding as to 
the means of safeguarding those interests. 

, As to the reforms the Sultan intended to introduce, he 

| expressed the opinion that His Shereefian Majesty should 
proceed with the greatest caution and with due regard to 
the religious sentiments of the people, in order to avoid 

| disturbing the public peace. He ended by handing the 
Grand Cross of the Crown of Prussia to Abd el Malek and 
bestowed minor orders on the secretaries. 


=e oe ~ 


~~ 1 Author's italics. ~~ In attendance on the Emperor. 
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The question was, did he really want Moorish independ- 
encé Or did be santa shace-of the spall? An OT tthe 
case how far was he prepared to go to get what he wanted ? 

“But events followed Fast ‘upon one another, and fittle ....<¢ 
time was left for speculation. The French were the first, ~* 


or pag gen we The Sultan’s agreement to ):° °°": 
their proposals was withdrawn and further negotiations | .. 1.4% 
completely blocked, and a few days later the Tangier 
harbour concession was given to a German firm. es i wef 
A conversation between a German and an Italian ., ¢/, 


ambassador revealed tothe dipto —— world that the | 


isét’S Visit waS a reply to the Frenc Inister’s alleged 
Claim to omg = _mouthpiece_of all" Europe M 


ee + 


elcassé was strongly assailed in the Chamber man a 
answer that it was his Government’s desire, by strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Sultan, gradually to restore order, 
and that he had nothing further to add. 

The German representative at Tangier hegan to sound 
‘the Powers about an international conference on Moroccan : 
affairs. He first made overtures to Spain, whosé repre-| 
Sentative lost-no time in communicating the awkward! 


roposal to his colleagues. Spain, Britai e_and the | 
nited States were all against it.{ Italy was in a quandary, 
for she neither wished to offend partner in the Triple 


1 or to work against her pact with France. en 
err von Kuhlman announced that Germany proposed 
to send a mission to Fez. The French were thoroughly | 
alarmed and the Entente group assured him rather | 


t 


pathetically that this was undesirable at the moment. | 


Germany, of course, persisted, and the mission under Count 
von Tattenbach was sea 

At this moment Caid Maclean, who alone had the 
Sultan’s real interests at heart, stepped in with a practical 
suggestion. It was that the French should defeat the 
Roghi and thus demonstrate the reality of their friendship. 
But as this would have strengthened the Sultan, it was 
ignored. 

In June Germany took a drastic step. In_an_ oblique 


a ren 


communication between Ambassadors, she announced that 

the German Government, having learnt that the French 

Minister at Fez had addressed an ultimatum to the Sultan, 
Soames Sewnrnmn=—"~ “TY Foreign Office Papers. 
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ary action u. ch prop | 
accepted, a German army would cross the French frontter 
if militar MsGHel tere abose 
aes car for the French to deny having given an 
ultimatum, but the “Getman, warping brought the condle 


c 
too near the powder magazine to be disregarded. In 
Paris, while M. Delcassé was supported by a strong colonial 
party, and by a body known as the Comité du Maroc, he 
had many opponents. The Socialist Party of M. Jaureés 
disliked colonial expansion altogether, and_there were 
others who disapproved of the diplomatic methods used. 
Unaware of the secret treaties, few Frenchmen could see 
why there should not be an intéfnational” conference. 


(F inally Delcassé yielded, and immediately all the other 
Powers Tollowed hie lead In deference to French criticism 
and more particularly as a sop to assuage German anger, 
Germany toing so far as to threaten Police if Delcassé 


~ Neen eee ee — 
remained, he~tendered his resignation on the 6th June, 


~ WM. Rouvi his place, but French policy continued 
unchanged. By the ent of Wiay-the Sultan had ‘issued a 
request to discuss the reforms contemplated by him and 
| rendered necessary by the present circumstances of the 
country. 

_ A bitter argument followed as to where the discussion 
should be held and what should be its terms of reference. 
Germany and Morocco wanted Tangier, while France wanted 


Madrid. ( Finally Algeciras was agreed to)as a compromise, 
and it was fixed for the 16th January, 1906., A Note from 
suite WO Germany had withdrawn Trench objections, te- 
asserting French support of the sovereignty and independence 
of the Sultan and the integrity of his Empire. Germany ha 
replied in the same vein, recognising the situation created 
for France in Morocco by her vast Algerian frontier, as well 
as by her special relations. 

France then strengthened her sition at the py ontee b 
talking 4 Secret agTCEIGEAE With Spain. so that the tw Tmetiors 
saat speak with one voice. Meanwhile, M. 'Taillandier’s 
reforms were, on the advice of the Sultan’s oulema', definitely 


r 


1 Author’s italics. * Foreign Office Papers. 
8 Harold Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 164. 
* Author’s italics. 5 Council of influential subjects. 
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killed, and French popularity was not increased when the 
Sultan captured a consignment of arms from a French 
firm, on its way to the Pretender. 

In June, Mr. Madden, a British subject, was murdered 
by Moors at Mazagan. It was a sign, if one were wanted, 
of the widespread nature of Moorish unrest. No one was 
safe, even in Tangier. There was, living in the mountain 
country to the south of that town, a noted brigand, Moulai 
Ahmed el Raisuli. He was a Shereef of high descent, 
whose ancestors were remembered in Moorish history. 
His story is well told by Rosita Forbes in her book &l 
Raisunt 


In his early years he won a great name as the quixotic 
leader of a ie of highwaymen. His dare-devil feats 
of arms were prodigious, and the fortune derived from 
robbery was invested in land. Owing to the traditional 
baraka which rested on his house, he earned a reputation 
for invulnerability. After many attempts, Moulai Hassan 
succeeded in capturing him by treachery, with the help 
of the Governor of Tangier. He was imprisoned at Mogador 
and suffered vile ill-treatment for many years. But for 
the food supplied by his devoted followers, he could not 
have ene Eventually he escaped with the aid of a 
file hidden inside a loaf of bread. He was recaptured 
by the Pasha of Mogador, but his able tongue won over 
this worthy, who joined his intercessions to those of Raisuli’s 
relatives. 

The new Sultan, Abd el Aziz, who had not his father’s 
hardness of heart, released him, and for some years he 
lived quietly in Tangier, becoming a learned exponent of 
the law. But his old life drew him once more to the hills, 
and soon he had established a flourishing kidnapping 
business, managing at the same time to re-establish his 
domination over the Djebala and other neighbouring tribes. 
He was tall and immensely broad and powerful, with a 
great black beard which enveloped the lower part of his 
face. When he grew old, he dyed his beard and hair bright 
red. Rosita Forbes gives the key to his curious life, which 
alternated between high official positions and out-and-out 
brigandage. She relates that he was gifted with remarkable 
foresight and knowledge of character, and that he recognised 


1 Blessing. 
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that, sooner or later, Europe must interfere in Morocco. 
He determined to use this interference to his own advantage 
and to preserve the freedom of his own lands and people 
in his lifetime. When, however, in 1904, he captured Mr. 
Perdicaris, he did his country a great disservice, for Mr. 
Perdicaris was a rich and well-known American, and the 
protest of America, accompanied by the visit of five warships 
to Tangier, could not be disregarded. 

The Sultan moved heaven and earth to obtain his 
release, but the armies he sent against Raisuli were defeated 
and his messengers killed or held to ransom. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Perdicaris himself, who spent his time shooting in 
the mountains under suitable escort, was so won over by 
Raisuli’s silver tongue as to declare that he recognised that 
the Shereef was working for the independence of his country 
against European aggression, and was fully justified. The 
American Government took another view. It began to 
occur to them that the internal state of Morocco was 
intolerable and that nothing but European reorganisation 
could put it right. 

Raisuli released Mr. Perdicaris eventually, obtaining a 
ransom of $70,000 and the Governorship of the Tangier 
district. He held this position until 1906 and made the 
highways safe, but the readiness of his axe to chop off 
a man’s head or his arm, the use of hot coins on the eyelids 
to blind his unfortunate victims and the terrible state of 
his prison were too much for the European Ministers who 
protested anew to the Sultan. 

Abd el Aziz, by his neglect of Moorish forms and constant 
association with Europeans had earned the hatred of his 

i people, and one by one his trusted followers, Raisuli 
| included, were deserting him. Chaos reigned in Morocco. 
i It was high time something was done and those outside 
| the scope of the secret treaties pinned their faith on the new 
' Conference. 

But locked in the breasts of the British, French and 
Spanish representatives was the knowledge of the con- 
templated partitioning of the country they were to pretend 
to set in order. 

While such a statement sounds appalling in its revelation 
of diplomatic dishonesty, it may be urged in extenuation 


that diplomats see far, They had probably persuaded 
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COE DEE Nroroceo that or ta bring Morocco that order and prosperity which would 
be for the eventual good of her subjects as well as for the 
openly, however, would be fatal to its achievement. The 


only way was to proceed by steps which world opinion 
would accept. | 


Looking back with after-knowledge at the intrigues of 


that day it is clear that Germany was quite unaware of , ~ 


SS 


the Franco-Spanish secret treaty, for she took infinite 
pains to alienate Spain from France’s policy. For example, 
when in May-a new Spanish Minister came to Tangier 
and intended to proceed to Fez to present his credentials, 
the German Minister informed him that a Spanish visit 
to Fez would be an unfriendly act. 

When the Spanish Foreign Secretary protested to the , 
German Ambassador at Madrid, the latter replied that 
it was in the interests of Spain to remain on friendly terms 
with Germany, since Germany could be of more use to 
her than any other Power, and the Spanish Government 
would do wisely to avoid intervention in the present 
Moorish difficulties. 


In January, 1906, the distinguished representatives of 
thirteen natinis sathered sound the Canterenon table to 
fight a battle of wits. Every one of them was alive to the 
vital European interests hidden beneath the pretext of 
reforming poor, anarchical_ Morocco, but France alone 
had a single purpose in view. She knew what she wanted 
and had played her cards well. Germany had delayed her 
schemes, but with England and“Spain on her side all 
might yet be well. 

he Spanish representative, the Duke of Almodovar del 
Rio was elected President. His opening speech was a 
masterpiece of window-dressing. 

‘“* Gentlemen, In forming the programme which is to be 
the basis of our deliberations, the Powers . . . have clearly 
shown the importance they attach to the reign of order, 
peace and prosperity in Morocco. 

‘This is desired as much by other nations as by the 
Sultan, by reason of the effect on commerce and on the 
relations of the nations with Morocco. 

‘The Powers are also in agreement that this most 
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desirable end cannot be reached without the introduction 
of reforms in the Empire based on the triple principle of 
sovereignty of the Sultan, the integrity of his state, and 
equality of treatment in commercial matters. In fact, the 
open door. . 

“His Shereefian Majesty and the Powers in adopting 
the programme, have not invested us with the mission of 

roducing a complete plan for the administrative trans- 


ormation of Morocco, but our duty is rather to stud 
together the means of appfcaton of those reforms which ‘orms_which 
already appear the most urgent, and at the appropriate 


time the easiest to introduce. 

“The confidence we all have in the civilising influence 
of peace and trade give us to hope that however limited 
these measures may appear at first sight, they will, however, 
be the most efficacious. 

“The organisation of a corps of police when the Con- 
ference judges practicable, repression of contraband of 
arms, security of public services, betterment of ports, 

iving public tranquility and greater facility for contracting 

usiness, the better appreciation which the Moorish 
people will acquire of the benefits of peace and of work, 
will permit His Majesty to open to his Empire the perspective 
of prosperity which is the desire of all. 

‘“* Mutual respect of our reciprocal interests and the 
pei — = be sar paper should, in _ os 
together with the principle of sovereignty of the Sultan and 
the integrity of hs realm, a eee this 
Conference. —* nines = 

“If such sentiments were not inspired by our own 
dispositions or even by the guiding minds of our Govern- 
ments, they would be dictated to us by the expectant 
attitude of the entire world, which looks for peaceful 
solutions in conformity with the ever-growing aspirations 
towards universal solidarity.” 

These inspiring words opened a diplomatic battle as 
fierce as any that has been fought. The diplomats dined 
at separate tables, decorated with their national flags, and 
only on occasions such as when Lord Charles Beresford 
invited them to dine on board his flagship at Gibraltar did 
they unbend. 


1 Author’s italics. 
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France, Spain, England and Portugal formed_a_block. 
Germany Sacked by Aut and Morocco, another. Italy, | 
ws betwee two allegiances, executed acrobatic feats of 
skilful diplomacy under the able guidance of Visconti 
Vernosta. ‘The American representative, Mr. Henry 
White, unaware of the subtleties underlying them, supported 
France’s practical proposals.+ 

The organisation of the police was the a 

r force, France a French. x 
France yielded to the extent_of proposing Franco-Spanis 
pdlice. Germany proposed numerous alternatives, such 
as police belonging to the four neutral Powers, Swiss or 
Belgian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, organised by instructors 


selected freely by the Sultan. Against the French thesis 
Germany argued that Fr ish_police would y. 


= _would have unfavourable 
repercussions_on_the ‘Tegime_of the open door, 
n the surface it all seemed_too utterly trivial, but in 


reality the-French protectorate was at stake. A deadlock ¥ 


‘was reached and the Conference went on to consider other 
y= Later the subject was abruptly reopened and a vote 
orced by the clever tactics of Sir Arthur Nicolson. Ger- 
many found herself supported only by Morocco and 
Austria. | 
~France_had won,-for_a_police-feree-under—French_and_ 
Spanish officers meant military control, and every diplo- 
matist knew it. The addition of a Swiss colonel as Inspector 
of Police was a final concession to impartiality. Germany | 
had gone so far as to offer in turn to Italy and Spain an | 
exclusive mandate for the police, on condition that they | 
would oppose the French claims.? i 
In the matter of banks, France also obtained an advantage, 


and in respect of contraband, the Algerian frontier was 


Se 


declared to be France’s sole concern. There was ourse, 


AS 


no hint of a ae even of a Europeanised army. 


Neither were French and Spanish interests specially recog- 


nised, except as already stated. Moorish independence was 
insisted upon and made the concern o ers, equality 
of import duty for all nations was stressed, and the Can 


was" athorised to impose a new tax not specified in the 
1 Nicolson, Lord Carnock.° 
2 The Conference is described in vivid detail in Nicolson. 
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Koran, namely the ¢ertib, a direct tax upon income in kind. 

The Tangier zone was placed under international control, 
to be_adinmusteréd by the diplomatic representatives of the 
Powers.? . 

While in session, the members of the Conference were 
addressed by letter by the Roghi. 

** Abd el Aziz, the idiot,” he wrote, “ lacks intelligence 
and strength. We have not heard of an idiot ruling over 
an intelligent people. . . . Authority cannot possibly be 
exercised by the profligate, the oppressor or the hypocrite, 
as it is well known that a just authority is the mainstay of 
the world and of religion, and is conducive to the welfare 
of mankind.” After abusing Caid Sir Harry Maclean, who 
was faithful to his Royal master, he nt ‘* Matters 
will thus continue under our rule, and the attention we will 
give to security and safety will give satisfaction. We will 
pursue the same course as that followed by our ancestors, 
may God sanctify their souls in the abode of peace.” 

The Conference was not deflected from its purpose b 
these trenchant words. In his closing speech on the 7t 
April, the President said with diplomatic irony, knowing 
full well that the Conference had only just avoided 
shipwreck : 

‘The spirit of concord has happily triumphed over all 
obstacles and not for an instant was the favourable result of 
our decisions in doubt. 

‘*T permit myself to think in leaving this hall, the place 
of our deliberations, we are all convinced of having col- 
laborated in a happy work of peace and justice whose 
importance will be considerable. 

‘The unanimous agreement of all, constitutes the 
principal guarantee of the organisation of his Empire, 
and the maintenance of the triple principle, sovereignty of 
the Sultan, integrity of his dominions,* economic liberty, 
without there being a single dissentient amongst all the 
states.” 

The cooing of doves had ended prettily enough one of 
the most perfect examples of diplomatic hypocrisy of 
modern times. Although her designs had suffered a delay, 
the result Was regarded as a French vict and it was 

1 The terms of the Treaty of Algeciras may be found in full in Morel. 

3 Author’s italics. 
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e 
the Conference. cial thanks for this support were 
conveyed to the British Ambassador in Paris shortly after- 
wards. England had fulfilled her part of the bargain with 

§ hand. — 


a generou | . 
‘For Morocco it Wasa Clsappointment. She had pinned 


ee ae wee eee 


_ from _a_ bitter 

ad become _far_more than a paper arrangement, 
while Italy’s alliance with Germany began to cool, The Spay 
had Broken the period of isolation into which she me 
fallen and which had led to the disastrous American war. 
“Tt remained to be seen how France would convert the 
position she had been accorded into that of Protector 
nation which she so desired. 

The Italian representative at Tangier, being the doyen 
of the Corps Diplomatique, was charged with the task of 
explaining to the Sultan how much his country would be 
benefited by the reforms, and of obtaining his approval. 


1 Nicolson’s policy had Sir Edward Grey’s entire support. 
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CHAOS IN MOROCCO 
1906-1907 


The Sultan approves the Act of Algeciras—Murder of M. Charbonnier— 
French demands—Murder of Dr. Mauchamp—French occupation of 
Oujda—Lyautey censured—Conquest of the Beni Snassen—Raisuli 
takes Arzila—The Sultan anticipates the Powers by attacking Raisuli— 
Raisuli kidnaps Caid Maclean—The Sultan’s attempts at rescue unavail- 
ing—Ransom advanced by Britain—Murder of Frenchmen at Casa- 
blanca—Tribesmen invade town—French landing—French bombard- 
ment—French expedition under General Drude—Moulai Hafid 
proclaimed Sultan at Marrakech—Abd el Aziz comes to Rabat and 
appeals for French help—Moulai Hafid invades the Chaouia and France 
decides on a large-scale expedition. 


ARLY in June, 1906, His Excellency Commendatore 
Malmusi, at the head of an Italian mission, set out 
for Fez. 

The oppressive heat of the journey was only 
excelled by the coldness of his reception. Yet little doubt 
was entertained that the Sultan would accept the decisions 
of the Conference. With his coffers empty, a powerful 
rebel to the east and another at Marrakech, he had little 
choice, 1n spite of the opposition of his viziers. Perhaps 
his own quick mind, tinged with European ideas, recognised 
that the intolerable state of his kingdom and the misery of 
his subjects could only be ended by western intervention. 
At all events, on the 18th June, 1906, he gave his un- 
reserved adhesion to the General Act of the Algeciras 
Conference, which thereupon became law. 

A few days earlier an incident had occurred which 
showed the wisdom of internationalising the ‘Tangier zone. 
A young French bank clerk, M. Charbonnier, riding on the 
sands close to Tangier, was shot through the head and 
robbed. The motive was unknown, but it was thought to 
be an attempt at kidnapping. ‘The Moorish authorities 
incensed the French by objecting to the body being taken 
to French premises. France took immediate action. 
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Cruisers were sent, and demands were made on the Sultan 
at Fez. These included the discovery and execution of 
the assassin ; a public apology to the French Minister for 
the condition off anarchy in Tangier and the dilatoriness 
shown in the case; the payment of a hundred thousand 
francs to the family, and a plot of ground for a monument 
on or near the position of the murder. 

Heavy as these demands were, the Sultan complied with 
them all, and the warships departed, saluting as they went. 
Morocco had got off easily on this occasion, but murders 
of Europeans could not be repeated with impunity. 

There was in the city of Marrakech, a certain highly 
respected Dr. Mauchamp, who worked devotedly, giving 
his medical services to the Moorish population. But 
feeling against European interference was now universal, 
and everything foreign was suspect, more particularly 
everything French. One day Mauchamp placed a pole 
and a white flag on his house for triangulation purposes, to 
aid a French professor who, rather unwisely, was making 
a survey. It served as pretext to inflame the crowd, who 
caught Mauchamp outside his house and murdered him. 

There was a fries outburst in the Paris Press and 
drastic measures were decided upon. They took the form 
of occupying Oujda. It is natural to ask, why occupy 
Oujda on the north-east frontier as a reprisal for a pes 2 
at Marrakech, many hundreds of miles away? France 
had sound reasons for her decision. Oujda was a place 
she could conveniently keep, once she had occupied 1t and, 
moreover, General Lyautey, having foreseen that some- 
thing of the kind might be necessary, had already studied 
the campaign and had a sufficient force in readiness. 

Lyautey tad recently been given command of the whole 
of Oran, and appreciating that the Algeciras Conference 
had set back France’s chance of occupying Morocco, was 
watching for opportunities to push forward the frontier 
towards the Moulouya. 

He had not long to wait. When he received the order 
to occupy Oujda he needed little time for preparation, 
. and the occupation took place unopposed on 29th March, 
1907. French orders, however, definitely forbade any 

er extension, and Lyautey was unable to set in motion 
his penetration system. 
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The tribes surrounding the town were hostile, the Beni 
Snassen in particular, and the position was made the more 
precarious during the summer by the withdrawal of troops 
to support a new landing at Casablanca. In despair, 
Lyautey wrote to a friend: ‘“‘ Whether we wish it or not 
Morocco is a torch on the flank of Algeria, and unless we 
evacuate the latter we must intervene forcibly . . . but 
the tragedy is that our military and civil leaders only 
conceive of intervention under the form of an expedition, 
which alarms everyone. It enrages me and makes me 
bleed to see that after four years, after what I have written 
and what I have done here no one understands my method. 
If at the first incident or massacre they would only give me 
carte blanche, choice of means and of personnel, and all 
the time I needed, I would undertake definitely to advance 
on Fez without trouble and at small cost. I should make use 
of political and military means, of my Intelligence Service 
among the tribes, pitting one against the other and creating 
for myself in advance a group of partisans. I would 
employ the snowball method, making use of my formula, 
‘the organisation which marches.’ What a splendid and 
original work I should create! What a pity. . . . I assure 
you I suffer as a Frenchman even more than as a man.’”! 

In September of that year Lyautey was summoned to 
Rabat where M. Regnault, the new French Minister, headed 
a commission to advise the Sultan about the creation of 
police forces and frontier organisation, and the eastern 
zone was affected. For the first time Lyautey saw the 
absolute monarch in all his weakness, hemmed in by 
armies, = by his Government, fawned on by 
ministers whose words were as water. 

He returned to Oujda. Trouble was brewing there. 
The warlike Beni Snassen, led by a Marabout, and stirred 
by the Roghi’s emissaries, were in arms. A French ex- 
ploratory column, moving on ‘Taourirt, was ambushed 
and cut up. Lieutenant-Colonel Henrys exacted vengeance 
iN a punitive expedition, and the tribes submitted. 

But left to themselves, in a few weeks they were up 
in arms again. Lyautey wrote bitterly to M. Jonnart of 
the strategy of Paris, which kept him impotent at Oujda 
while danger surrounded his people. Jonnart being absent, 

1 Letter to A.E.M. de Vogiié. Maurois, p. 163. 
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a subordinate forwarded the report, unedited, to Paris. 
It came into the hands of Clemenceau, then leader of the 
Socialist Government. 

Knowing little of Lyautey, it angered him exceedingly. 
He would not suffer a general to write such presumptuous 
stuff ! In vain Jonnart pleaded : 

“The General is a thoroughbred, you must make 
allowances.”’ 

It was unavailing. A letter was sent ordering Lyautey 
to hand over the civil administration of Oujda to the 
French consul, and its military command to the colonel of 
the garrison, himself to return to Oran. 

His feelings may be imagined. Going at once to Algiers : 
“There is nothing for me now but to go home,” he told his 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Had he done so, the subsequent history of Morocco 
might have been very different; but within twenty-four 
hours the tables had turned. The Beni Snassen had risen, 
set fire to factories, invaded Algeria, and were closing 
in on Nemours. In a few hours the French Press was 
seething, demanding that the Algerian territory should 
be protected. Obviously Lyautey was the man to doit. A 
telegram was sent cancelling the previous letter of censure, 
expressing naively the hope that it had not yet been 
oe and ordering him to proceed against the bellicose 
tribe. 

But here Paris met with a surprise. Lyautey would 
not proceed until he had prepared the ground in accordance 
with his method. This would take time, only a few days, 
certainly, but enough to assert his principle that political 
preparation must precede military action. His plan was 
to occupy the plains and sources of supply, driving the 
tribesmen into the mountainous region between Si Mimoun 
and Ain Sfa,! and, having surrounded them there, to force 
them to surrender. 

Two columns of two thousand five hundred men each, 
under Colonels Félineau and Branliére respectively 
advanced to the north and south of the mountains, occupying 
all the habitable land. Then Branliére attacked northward 
over the mountains in four columns, while Félineau held 
the northern exits. The attack was made at night and was 

1 See Map I. 
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utterly unexpected. Wholesale surrenders followed, while 
the two forces made their junction on the 23rd December, 
in the pass of Taforalt. 

Lyautey, describing his victory to Vogiié, betrayed the 
simple humanity that was in him. 

“, .. The instigator, a Marabout, finding all exits 
closed, came at nine in the morning to surrender. They 
have shown me where their arms are hidden, have brought 
in flocks, arms and trophies, and yesterday at the mouth 
of the pass, I received the heads of the columns, driving 
their captures before them. 

“*“ Good morning, my legionaries,’ I cried. 

““* Good morning, my general, all goes well,’ shouted 
together two hundred mouths, and everything vibrated 
around me! Yes, those were unforgettable hours. And 
what a joy to feel reciprocal confidence in its perfection, 
the confidence that the chiefs assure me of, that the young 
officers come and reveal to me individually, that the eyes 
of the soldiers tell me of when I visit their ecu With 
such a tool I could go anywhere. . . . On New Year’s 
Eve I went the rounds on horseback, wishing them Bonne 
Année. ‘The silvery trumpets rent the air... . It was 
the old France again. ... My troops love me and I 
love them, that is the sdeentiall and I care nothing for 
the morrow—the present hour suffices me. The weather 
is splendid. From my tent above the parapet I see the 
camps, the river Kiss, the mountain of the Beni Snassen— 
it scintillates, it lives, moves, sings, it is sublime ! ’” 

Very soon the tribe was organised for peace and four 
Posts created, Ain Sfa, Taforalt, Berkane and Martinprey. 
By January the 12th, 1908, Lyautey was able to report 
that the pacification of the Beni Snassen was complete. 

Ever since the Algeciras Conference, the Ministers 
had been wondering how they could get rid of Raisuli, who, 
apparently undisturbed by its decisions, continued to 
govern the Tangier region in his own primitive fashion. 
Indeed, while the Ministers were appealing to the Sultan 
against his atrocities, he was negotiating with the Moorish 
Government for an extension of his domain. According 
to his own account he was requested by the Maghzen to 
take the city of Arzila which was in revolt. He complied 

4 Maurois, p. 167. 
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by smuggling in a supply of rifles by boat, then sending his 
men into the town in the guise of farmers going to market. 
When all was ready, they seized the Governor and captured 
the town. Though Raisuli regarded this exploit as all in 
the way of duty, the Ministers saw in it a mere prelude to 
further atrocities. It was unanimously agreed that Raisuli 
must go | 

M. Regnault took matters in hand and sponsored a 
plan involving the presence of French and Spanish men-of- 
war with forces on board, ready to be landed if necessary. 
These were to be sufficient to guarantee the lives of 
Europeans and to admit of organising the Franco-Spanish 
police force which had been agreed upon. 

After the suspicions of the other Powers had been 
allayed by promises of re-embarkation at the earliest 
moment, the operation was agreed upon. Six large warships 
— in Tangier Bay. But the Sultan, roused to action 
at last, was determined to give no opportunity for a landing, 
and sent an army to evict Raisuli. 

On learning this, the old robber, never dreaming of 
surrendering to authority, took refuge in his mountain 
stronghold of Zinat. Here the army attacked him. For 
a day he held them, then slipped off into the mountains 
at night, so that when the Sultan’s harka renewed the 
attack, they found the place empty, and plundered and 
burnt it. “ By Allah,” a remarked, in telling the story, 
seeing in remembrance the smoke roll up, “a house is 
like this flesh of mine, an encumbrance, and a man moves 
the quicker who has no possessions to guard. . . . A man 
has no right to sleep on silk till he has walked barefoot.’’! 

For a long time the Sultan pursued him, he was elusive 
as a bird. At last, when the tribe which was harbouring 
him showed signs of weariness, he made overtures for 

eace. The Sultan sent Caid Maclean to treat with him. 

aisuli demanded the restoration of his governorship. 
Maclean returned to Fez, then met him again. But this 
time Raisuli made him a prisoner. 

Here accounts differ, the Ministers representing Raisulli’s 
, action as an unpardonable breach of faith, while he himself 
explains it by a more picturesque tale. The Caid, he relates, 
carried two letters from the Sultan, one for him, promising 

1 Forbes. 
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him pardon and the restoration of his governorship ;_ the 
other for the Minister of War, announcing his pardon 
and ordering the army to retire, but adding in a postcript 
that as soon as Raisuli had been lured into the plains he 
was to be pounced upon and imprisoned. Unfortunately 
the scribes had put the letters in the wrong envelopes ! 
Knowing himself the victim of a new treachery, he felt 
justified in leading Maclean into an ambush and taking 
him prisoner. 

en the Sultan heard of it, he sent the strongest 
army he could muster, with cavalry and artillery, to make 
an end of this intolerable rebel. But Raisuli in the mountain- 
tops rolled down stones upon his attackers, and they were 
never able to reach him. In his most perilous moments 
he used to assure his followers that they were safe, and he 
proved right, for when the French landed at Casablanca, 
the Sultan’s army had to be recalled. Finally a ransom of 
£20,000 and British protection were promised him, the 
ransom being paid in the first instance by the British 

——— The Caid was released on the 6th February, 
1908. 

The Casablanca landing was the real beginning of 
the French occupation of Morocco. It arose in this way. 
The Act of Algeciras envisaged the creation of a port 
which would facilitate external trade. Casablanca was 
decided upon, and a contract given to the firm of Creusot. 
At the same time the organisation of the police was started 
and the Customs tightened up. These activities roused 
the opposition of the tribesmen, and agitators lost no 
time in inflaming them against the Europeans. On the 
28th July, 1907, a meeting of tribesmen of the Chaouia 
resulted in a deputation to the Governor, demanding the 
removal of the French controller of the Custom House 
and of the small French railway which ran insultingly, 
as the tribesmen considered, by the side of a Moorish 
cemetery, bringing stone to the harbour works. 

The a utation represented a number of tribes, and could 
not be disregarded. Telling them that the port works 
had been undertaken by the Sultan’s order, the Governor 
promised a reply from Fez in a fortnight. This did not 
satisfy them. They besieged the town, ordering the native 
servants of Europeans to quit their masters and join their 
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tribes, while a mounted tribesman patrolled the town, 
inveighing against Christians. 

In the afternoon, as the little railway continued to 
work, the whistle of its engine being represented as defiant 
mockery of the Moslem claims, a rush was made upon it, 
and some eight persons, including three Frenchmen, 
were killed and horribly mutilated. That the bias was 
particularly anti-French is clear from the fact that a Spaniard 
was allowed to escape on proving his nationality. The 
Governor granted an escort of ten Moorish soldiers to help 
to bring in the bodies of the murdered workmen, but when 
it arrived on the spot the escort turned against the French- 
men. it was sent to protect. 

Meanwhile the tribesmen invaded the town, compelling 
the Europeans to take refuge in the consulates. The 
cruiser Galilée was sent post-haste from Tangier, while 
the French Government, despatching two more cruisers 
from Toulon, organised an expeditionary corps of three 
thousand men under General Drude. 

The consuls advised against a landing from the Galilee, 
fearing that it would be the signal for a general massacre. 
In spite of this, a party of sixty men under Sub-Lieutenant! 
Balande, landed on the 5th August at dawn and, forcing 
its way through the crowds under fire, took over the defence 
of the French consulate. Balande himself was wounded. 
The same morning the Du Chayla arrived, bringing Major 
Mangin, who took charge of the defence while the two 
French vessels and a Spanish gunboat commenced a 
bombardment, as a punishment for the attack on Balande’s 
landing party. By this time the looting of the town by the 
tribesmen had reduced it to a pitiable state, and the Moorish 
and Jewish pe had been devastated. ‘The Europeans 
were probably saved by the measures taken. 

On the 7th, a French squadron under Admiral Philibert 
appeared, escorting the expeditionary force, the population 
of the town being now reduced by flight and death from 
twenty thousand to five hundred. After a new bombard- 
ment, the force landed. Drude encamped just outside the 
town while Mangin, within, proceeded to restore order. 

After some hesitation, the Spaniards eventually decided 
to support the French expedition, nominally at least. 


1 Enseigne de vaisseau. 
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They sent a couple of hundred men, who assisted in local 
defence, but refrained from taking any part in operations 
outside. Drude formed a line encircling the town, with 
a camp at each end and one in the centre. With fanatical 
courage the tribesmen hurled themselves against his 
defences, but with a force gradually raised to over six 
thousand he held them easily. His own sallies, however 
were as ineffective as the tribesmen’s attacks, for his in- 
structions were not to occupy positions outside the town 
zone, and this precluded effective operations. 

France at this moment was being careful not to exceed 
the powers conferred on her, but clearly some more drastic 
measures were necessary. Unrest was spreading to Mogador 
and Mazagan, Europeans were leaving Marrakech and 
Fez in great disquiet. Attempts were made to induce 
the Sultan to come to Rabat where he could have the support 
of French forces. For a long time he hesitated, members 
of his Maghzen doing all they could to restrain him, for 
they feared that the moment Ve left Fez, the surrounding 
tribes would join the Roghi. But an event occurred on the 
2oth August which decided him. It was the proclamation 
of his brother Moulai Hafid as Sultan at Marrakech. 

Abd el Aziz, stung to activity, came post-haste to Rabat 
and — to the French for help! It was to decide 
what help should be given that the commission already 
mentioned consisting of M. Regnault, General Lyautey 
and Admiral Philibert, was appointed, whilst Spain also 
sent a commission to deal with the problems of her zone. 

Toward the end of September the tribes round Casablanca 
had quieted down, and terms of submission had been 
ceed upon with General Drude. But on the 19th October 
the peace negotiations were suddenly broken off, either 
because the French wished to preserve a free hand for 
more extended operations, or because they feared Moulai 
Hafid’s armies which were now approaching Casablanca 
and raising the tribes. 

While matters remained thus in suspense, the Commission 
at Rabat obtained from the Sultan, now ready to promise 
almost anything, a mandate to organise his armies under 
control of a French Mission, and he also agreed to a system 
of Epcos the frontiers, preventing contraband of arms, 
and organising the ports. 
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It is remarkable how circumstances helped the French 
to seize the power while furnishing reasonable justification 
for every step they took. 

Paris was not satisfied with General Drude’s operations. 
The Colonial party wanted more than the protection of a 
town, they demanded an annexation of territory, similar 
to that of Oujda, as a reprisal for the murders. The Sultan’s 
appeal for help against his brother furnished the necessary 
excuse and it was now decided to replace Drude by d’Amade, 
and to give him a much larger force. 

Meanwhile, during October, Moulai Hafid’s army of 
three thousand men entered the Chaouia and occupied 
Mediouna, twenty-five kilometres south-east of Casablanca. 
It was impossible for Drude to allow such a threat to 
remain, as all the tribes were being stirred up once more. 
He therefore took Mediouna on the 1st January, 1908, on the 
eve of his return to France. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHAOUIA CAMPAIGN 
1908 


General d’Amade in the Chaouia—The taking of Settat—Reverse at Sidi 
el Mekki—Second taking of Settat—Unsuccessful operation at Abd el 
Kerim—Uneasiness in Paris—Success at R’Fakha—Victory of M’karto 
—Rout of Bou Nuallah—Lyautey sent on inspection—Occupation of 
Settat—Lyautey’s report—Establishment of Posts—End of hostilities. 


ENERAL D’AMADE’S expeditionary corps num- 

bered seven thousand men, and was increased 

gradually to fourteen thousand. It was composed 

of Foreign Legion, Spahis, Zouaves, Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, and Tirailleurs, all good fighting men, hardened 
by long campaigning in Algeria. There was, too, artillery 
and a captive balloon section. Numerous war-corres- 
eg were attached. The general had instructions to 
imit his activities to the province of the Chaouia. 

This consists of a band of flat country, some fifty kilo- 
metres deep, running along the coast from Bouznika to 
Azemmour, together with a parallel inner band of hilly 
country. 

His operations were remarkable for the suddenness and 
secrecy of their execution, and for the magnificent marching 
of the troops. So long as he remained on the plain every- 
thing was easy, everything was successful, but as soon as 
he entered the hills Moorish tactics of evasion and surprise 
began to tell, and the General had many awkward moments. 
The main plan of action was, first to pacify the plain, and 
then to attack the tribes in the hill country in ti a way as 
to prevent them from raiding. 

er a preliminary occupation of Fedala and Bouznika 
on the coast, so as to broaden his base line, d’Amade marched 
on Settat. Leaving Casablanca on the 12th January, with 
some two thousand five hundred men, he advanced in square 
formation, protected by a screen of cavalry. ‘The country, 
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though possessing the richest of soils, was uncultivated, 
and covered with masses of scrub and wild flowers. The 
Legionaries in their blue coats, the Tirailleurs in white 
with coloured sashes, the cavalry, Chasseurs, Spahis and 
Algerian Goumiers all in gay-coloured uniforms, made 
a picturesque throng. 

On the second day the column reached Ber Rechid and 
found it deserted. Here, a number of Caids made 
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submission. They were hawk-eyed, fierce-looking men, 
yet later experience showed that they were not to be com- 

ared in fighting qualities with the men of the mountains. 

he advance continued, and the seizure of a small fort 
en route by the cavalry resulted, rather surprisingly, in 
the capture of Mohammed el Hamou, chief instigator 
of the massacres. Pressing on, the French reached Settat 
next day, lying on the border of the hill-country in the fold 
of the hills. It was believed to be heavily occupied. 
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D’Amade attacked at once. Advancing up the valley in 
extended order, the French troops soon found themselves 
under a hot fire. D’Amade swung them to the right, sending 
them up one of the hills flanking the town, while tribesmen 
fired heavily from tents and from behind rocks. Other 
tribesmen, appearing from nowhere, engaged the force from 
both flanks, and from the rear, but their fire was ineffective. 
Presently a Moor was seen advancing alone from the town, 
waving something white. Fire ceased while he approached. 
He bore a letter but it proved to be merely a ruse to gain 
time while the French force was being surrounded. An 
advance from the town down the valley was met by a French 
cavalry charge, while the infantry gained the crest and 
then had to fight hard to disperse the Moors who were 
holding it. Once the crest was captured, the town lay 
open. It consisted of a Casbah and some mud-walled 
houses, from which desultory firing still came. To the 
sound of the bugle, infantry and cavalry charged together. 
The Moors fled, leaving the town empty except for Jews. 
Settat was won. | 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and the troops had 
been marching and fighting since eleven the night before. 
After a short rest the whole force set out to return to Ber 
Rechid, arriving at one in the morning. The exploit was 
one to be proud of, but had little permanent value. D’Amade 
had not yet learnt that an advance without occupation was 
well nigh valueless. 

The next move was to the north-east, a combined 
operation which aimed at taking a harka of M’Dakra 
tribesmen in front and rear by the concentration of three 
forces, from Bouznika, Ber Rechid, and Mediouna re- 
spectively. The scheme proved over-ambitious, especially 
since in the hilly country the Moors were able to conceal 
their own movements while watching those of their enemy, 
and so engage him piecemeal. The force from Bouznika, 
heavily attacked by well-concealed enemies, was only 
saved by a fine charge of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and b 
the clever use of shrapnel fire. During the night the Frenc 
troops held their own with some difficulty, and retreated 
to Mediouna next day. 

On the 2nd February another small operation resulted 
unfortunately. Colonel Boutegourd, a very ardent soldier, 
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left Ber Rechid with a small force, tempted by an immense 
herd of cattle near Sidi el Mekki, some twelve miles to the 
south-west. Having secured them, he left a small guard of 
cavalry in charge and pushed on to clear the ground of the 
enemy. When he had gone some distance a ee body of 
tribesmen, who had been cleverly hidden, suddenly appeared, 
charged down between his two forces, and attacked the 
convoy. Boutegourd turned his square and retraced his 
steps as fast as he could, but there was a long way to go, 
and it looked as though the convoy must be wiped out. 
Hopelessly out-numbered, they left their herds and counter- 
charged the Moors. A few got through, but many were 
killed, amongst them three who had particularly distin- 
guished themselves, Ricard, de Kergorlay and Rousseau. 
The tribesmen now turned on the square. A single machine- 
gunner named Bosquet found himself alone in front of 
the rest. With great coolness he fought the advance single- 
handed, and when, with a pile of dead in front of him, he 
had exhausted all his ammunition, and having by this time 
become an object of supernatural awe to the Arabs, he hoisted 
his gun on his back, and retired unhurt into his square. 

After repulsing the enemy, Boutegourd made the best 
of his way back to Ber Rechid, arriving in the evening. He 
had been fighting and marching for nineteen hours, had 
oe killed and forty-one wounded, and had achieved 
nothing. 

As soon as General d’Amade learnt of the set-back, he 
led out a fresh force of five thousand men to avenge it. 
Passing through Mediouna and Ber Rechid, he advanced 
on Sidi el Mekki, a large village of conical straw huts, 
enclosed by a wall, having the inevitable white shrine, 
or Kuba, close by. But the enemy were not disposed to 
fight that day, and after some desultory firing of a mountain 
gun, answered by French field-guns and machine-guns, 
the distant, shifting groups withdrew altogether. As 
the French advanced, so the enemy retreated, and finally 
the French had to camp for the night. After a half-hearted 
night attack, easily driven off, d’Amade set out before dawn, 
this time towards Settat. Daybreak found his force in a 
fighting square, moving southward towards the hills, while 
the boom of the Moorish mountain-gun warned him that 
he had found the enemy once more. 
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As the sun broke through the mists, the lines of the 
Moorish Mehala loomed up. A vast mass of cavalry was 
drawn up in accurate formation. Manceuvring to divide 
them, d’Amade changed direction towards the east, then 
suddenly turning south he began the attack. With the 
cavalry on the flank to prevent the inevitable Arab encircling 
movement, the infantry advanced in short rushes, breasting 
the hill which concealed Settat. It took three hours of 
hard fighting to reach the hill top, and at last, as Settat 
became visible, the enemy broke and ran. A bombard- 
ment followed, after which, the town being evidently 
deserted, it was occupied. A number of Jews were found 
there, a mere remnant of the Jewish population, for the 
majority had been massacred by the Arabs, as a punishment 
for remaining to receive the French on their previous 
arrival. They were in a terrible state, half-naked, starved 
and terrified, and to avoid further massacres, d’Amade 
took them back with him to el Mekki and thence to Casa- 
blanca, for he was still not in a position to occupy Settat 
permanently. 

On the 16th February d’Amade attempted another 
converging movement, but again it was a failure, The 
point of concentration this time was Abd el Kerim, near 
the foot of the Middle Atlas. Colonel Taupin marched 
from Bouznika, Colonel Brulard from Ber Rechid, and 
General d’Amade himself with a strong force came from 
the direction of Settat. The Arabs, with their excellent 
intelligence, well understood the advisability of attacking 
the weakest column, and concentrated on Taupin. He 
lost so heavily on the 17th that he had to withdraw to Fedala. 
Brulard also lost heavily, while d’Amade’s strong force 
hardly fired a shot. On the evening of the 18th, Brulard 
made his junction with the General, but it was too late, 
the combined operation had failed, while Taupin’s retreat 
had caused quite a panic at Casablanca. 

It was inevitable that the French should have to buy their 
experience of fighting in Morocco: but equally inevitable 
was an uncomfortable feeling prevalent in Paris that all was 
not going well, 

Clemenceau, who always made a great show of under- 
standing nothing of military matters, cast about for a 
solution of the difficulty, and his thoughts fell on Lyautey. 
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A telegram was despatched to Oran, and within a few hours 
the General was on his way home. 

Meanwhile, after a week’s respite, d’Amade embarked on 
a new operation in the R’Fakha region. Denuding his 
garrisons to the utmost, he started off on the 28th February, 
with seven battalions of infantry, five squadrons of cavalry 
and a considerable amount of artillery: He marched east 
till he struck the Oued Mellah, which flows through a deep 
gorge, then turned south-east, in the region of Sidi Ahmed 
el Medjoub. While daylight held, the villages he passed 
showed French flags and made pretence of friendliness, 
but sniping began after dark. 

At three next morning the column formed up and 
continued its march parallel to the river, through a rich 
cultivated zone of wheat and barley, interspersed with 
fields of asphodel. The enemy was located on the far side 
of the Oued M’koun, a tributary flowing north into the 
Mellah. The cavalry and a portion of the artillery were at 
once sent across, but the main force was kept back to await 
a convoy which was expected, and which could not be ex- 
posed to attack re The cavalry massed on the 
right of the line, isolated by the river, formed a bait too 
tempting for the Moors to resist. In mixed formation, 
each Moorish horseman having a foot-soldier holding 
to either stirrup, and able to keep — at a canter, they 
took up B gronge in and near a village on the slope, and 
subjected the massed cavalry to a gruelling fire. The 
Chasseurs replied by a charge, which cut deep into the 
enemy’s line, then swung back to their position protecting 
the flank of the main force. But as they retired, the Moorish 
line filled up, and a telling fire re-opened. Three times 
they charged with all the dash and gallantry of French 
cavalry, their later raids showing them sights to make their 
blood boil. Their fallen comrades had already been stripped 
naked, one man still alive had had his eyes gouged out, 
another had been disembowelled, whilst a third, with his 
hands bound beside a fire, showed by the charred remains 
of his head how he had died. The instincts of savages, 
fighting for their native land, were revealed in all their 
stark cruelty. The French saw red. A reinforcement of 
Tirailleurs had now reached them, and the Moors retired. 
But they were far from beaten. 
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Leaving some forty dead, the mixed Moorish force 
ome i off, right across the French front, to open a new 
attack on the left. Taking advantage of the Mellah gully, 
they rapidly reached a position on the left of the French 
line, held by Zouaves. Here they lent support to the mass 
of the Moorish infantry who now advanced in waves, led 
by red-coated Caids. Fortunately for the French, the 
Moorish aim was bad, and the Zouaves, aided by two com- 
ee of the Legion as well as by artillery, wrought fearful 

voc. 

The next day, the rst March, an advance to Sidi Ben 
Sliman necessitated negotiating a steep defile. It was 
pouring with rain and the going most difficult, but beyond 
a little sniping the Moors did not attack. On the 2nd, a 
ten-mile reconnaissance to the south-west found no enemy, 
and on the 3rd, the column returned to Bouznika, marching 
through the cork forest of Sehoul. 

The raid was over, large numbers of the enemy had been 
mown down, and the French had once more demonstrated 
their marvellous marching power and superb gallantry under 
fire. But they had accomplished little towards subduing 
the country. 

General d’Amade was determined to give the enemy no 
rest. On the 7th March, his column moved again, this time 
on M’dakra, where the enemy had been located on the hills. 
He had abandoned the square formation, and now marched 
in column of route. As he entered the hilly country, beacon 
fires on all sides warned his enemy. Although not a soul 
was to be seen, d’Amade knew that the hills were alive with 
fighting men. On the 8th, as a few desultory shots from 
hidden foemen broke the morning’s peace, French infantry 
moved forward on a one-mile front, through a vast plain 
of young corn. Before them was a ridge strongly occupied 
and strengthened by a walled-in farm. On the crest 
Moorish horsemen could be seen dashing about, firing 
occasionally at the thin lines moving steadily up the hill. 
The French cavalry moved out on the right while 
the artillery shelled the farm. 

It was a classic piece of fighting, in true text-book 
style, and as the hill was taken, the enemy poured into 
ravines which led them to the next crest. this in turn 
opened up a vast territory, with Abd el Kerim village on 
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the right. After a pause to shell the retreating enemy, 
the advance athe with little opposition. At last amidst 
bleak hills an immense walled cactus-grove came into view. 
It was the enemy’s camp. 

The Moors were frantically endeavouring to remove their 
belongings, but the French artillery fire caught the stream of 
fugitives as they poured off the heights into the ravine 
beyond, and there was a ghastly carnage. Once his artillery 
had gained the hill, the Moors who could only escape down- 
wards were in a terrible position. Wherever they turned 
the artillery followed them. At length, d’Amade could 
bear it no longer ; ‘‘ Enough are killed ; there are women 
and children amongst them, sound the cease fire.”’ 

Moulai Hafid’s Mehala, for such it was, commanded by 
his cousin Mahmoud, and which had fought so gallantly, 
was defeated at last. In the heart of the cactus-grove lay 
the debris of the camp. Camel-hair tents, boxes, rugs 
and jars were strewn about; hens and dogs wandered 
through the confusion. While the French cleaned up the 
position, the Moors made a final attempt to take them in 
flank, passing to the rear along nullahs on both sides, but 
d’Amade was too clever for them and ambushed the very 
parties who were trying to ambush him. 

This battle, known as the battle of M’karto, was perhaps 
d’Amade’s most striking victory.? 

Pursuing his success, on the 15th March he captured the 
camp of the agitator Bou Nuallah, near Sidi Acala, and then 
returned to his advance base at Ber Rechid to reorganise. 
This last operation deserves description. The night of the 
14th March found the French encamped at El Aiachi, the 
stronghold of the Oulad Said, deep in the hill country. 
Moving northward on the 15th, they learnt from old men 
questioned in the villages that all the fighting men had 
gone to join Bou Nuallah, near the Zaouia Sidi el Ourimi. 
Leaving a small force to guard the baggage, the column 
advanced rapidly, moving light without knapsacks. Very 
soon contact was made, and with the cavalry on the flanks, 
the rocky height which sheltered the Zaouia was quickly 
encompassed on three sides and a vast force of Moors 


1 I am indebted to Mr. R. Rankin, who was present, for the descriptions 
of the battles of this campaign which are taken from his book Jn Morocco 
with General d’ Amade. 
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started to pour away in retreat. Badly commanded on 
this occasion or perhaps short of ammunition, they had made 
no sort of stand, and the artillery turned their retreat into a 
rout. 

In a line some two miles broad, the Legion in the centre, 
Tirailleurs on either flank, and Spahis and Chasseurs on the 
wings, the French moved forward until, at last, a large 
village was sighted on the horizon. It was a village of tents, 
and the rapid advance being unexpected, no effort had been 
made to evacuate it. Now, amid the noise of the artillery 
and the rattle of the rifles, could be heard the shouts of the 
Arab leaders and the shrill cries of Arab women. They 
might well cry out, for they were being decimated by 
shrapnel, while their brushwood or camel-hair dwellings 
were bursting into flame. The French charged, whilst 
in the village could be seen a wild figure urging the tribes- 
men to a last stand. Many obeyed him and the French 
casualties were considerable. White flags were shown in 
plenty, but bullets came from beneath them, and the 
divided and distracted councils of the enemy maddened 
the troops and served as pretext for a massacre. 

From the eye-witness, Rankin, tragic incidents are 
quoted, because there is a beauty in their very terror. 

‘In the doorway of a tent right in the line of fire, yet 
quite unharmed, stood a boy of eight or nine, gazing with 

lacid eyes at the hedge of flashing bayonets. A little 
| seme him a woman sat with a smile on her face, talking 
as though to herself in a low musical voice, whilst she 
wrapped closer around her a thin garment, red with the 
blood that was gushing from a wound in her side. Beyond 
her another woman, evidently wounded to the death, 
raised herself with difficulty on her elbow, gave one look 
at the oncoming line, folded her haik over her face, and 
turned on her side to die. 

‘‘'The Arabs now threw away their arms and pretended 
they had taken no part in the fight ... they expected 
quarter ; the French drew nearer, and still they sat quietly 
on. But the Frenchmen’s blood was up; they had been 
treacherously fired at under cover of the white flags. 
With a shout, their bayonets were levelled to the charge 
. . . the twilight was lit up by the flames and while the 
last pale gleam of the sunset flickered on the bayonets, the 
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faces of the men who wielded them glared red and black 
in the flashing fires. | 

‘The far-flung hedge of steel swept through the brown 
camel-hair village; every man was put to the sword. 
Outside a tent sat a young and very pretty woman, with 
uncovered face and naked breast, suckling her baby. 
Beside her sat a man, presumably her husband ; a gigantic, 
black-bearded, savage-eyed Arab, whose thick lips betrayed 
a dash of negro blood. 

“A Spahi, not forgetful of the treachery which had lost 
him a comrade half an hour before, killed by a bullet fired 
from a tent flying the white flag, raised his sabre and 
spurred his horse at the man. The horse, unwilling to 
trample on live flesh, reared and swerved; his hoofs 
flashed in front of the mother’s face and passed within a 
few inches of her child. Yet she never moved, nor did a 
cry or a prayer escape her. The Spahi turned his horse 
again, while the Arab half-rose begging for mercy in 
Allah’s name. 

“The Spahi muttered a curse, and his sabre fell across 
the man’s head, and drops of blood bespattered the white 
robe of the silent woman at his side. 

“The Arab staggered to his fect; the ferocious blow 
availed nothing against his vast strength; he was yelling 
with fury now. The Spahi, mounted and armed as he 
was, would have fared ill had he been alone, but two 
Tirailleurs came running up, their crimson bayonets at 
the charge, and while one lunged from the front at the 
Arab’s privy parts, the other thrust his weapon deep into 
his side. 

“The dying man sank back, calling on Mohammed, his 
black beard pointing to the sky; his mouth writhing, his 
teeth gleaming, his eyes rolling ; like some huge wild boar 
that feels its death-wound. The red stains on his white 
garments grew bigger and bigger; one moan and he lay 
dead. And still the woman never stirred, nor cried. As 
the line passed on, I looked back ; there she sat still beside 
the bloody corpse, her child asleep at her breast. 

“The sun had now set; the moon and the stars were 
blotted out by heavy clouds; and soon the rain began to 
fall in torrents.. For miles the plain was aglow with fiery 
rings, the relics of Arab homes, and amid the billowy 
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wreaths of smoke the dark figures of the soldiers dashed 
hither and thither in pursuit of terrified fowls.” 

This living description brings to one’s mind very force- 
fully the terrible happenings of a war against savage peoples. 
It does not reflect so much on the French, as on such war 
in general, and shows very clearly what must be accepted in 
the process, when advanced nations set out to dominate 
their less advanced brothers. 

General Lyautey arrived in Paris in February, 1908, 
and was at once sent for by the Prime Minister, M. Clemen- 
ceau. M. Pichon, M. Thomson and General Picquard 
were present at this interview. Clemenceau plunged into 
the subject without delay. Making great capital of his 
ignorance of military affairs and congratulating Lyautey 
on the good work he had done at such small cost in Algeria, 
he announced that the Cabinet had decided to send him to 
Casablanca in command, with a greatly increased force, 
adding in explanation that so far, he had seen no positive 
results attained. 

Lyautey had perhaps been warned of what was coming. 
At all events, far from being swept off his feet by the 
compliment paid him, he was able to see clearly at once all 
the jealousy, bitterness and even hatred which would be 
stirred up in the Frency Army by Clemenceau’s impetuous 
action. fe pointed out that d’Amade, whom he knew well, 
was an extremely fine officer, and that before replacing him 
one ought to be satisfied that it was possible to do better. 

Clemenceau attempted to persuade him. ‘“ D’Amade,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ could very well remain there under your orders. 
There would be nothing humiliating in that since you are a 
divisional general and he is only a brigadier, and another 
brigade would be sent. What more natural than that you, 
who have proved yourself, should be placed in command ?’” 

But Lyautey would have none of it and observed that 
d’Amade was Commander-in-Chief, and that the change 
would constitute a moral, and probably unjust, diminution 
of his authority. 

One of Lyautey’s most happy qualities lay in always 
having a suggestion ready to meet a statesman’s difficulties. 
He now proposed that he should go out to study the 
situation on the spot, and that his observation was bound to 

1 Maurois, p. 168. 
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show one of three alternatives; either that d’Amade was 
doing all that was possible and that Paris did not under- 
stand his difficulties, or that d’Amade was doing very well, 
but that Lyautey’s experience would enable him to offer 
some good advice, after which he would return home; or, 
thirdly, that d’Amade was not the man Lyautey believed, 
in which case he would supersede him. 

In stating the matter thus, Lyautey was voicing the 
military custom which prevailed in the French Army when 
a general was sent on inspection. On such occasions the 
inspecting general would have in his pocket an order 
entitling him to take command, but etiquette prescribed 
that he should not make use of it unless he deemed it 
absolutely necessary. Lyautey, however, went further. 
He asked that a civilian, M. Regnault, should accompany 
him, in order to give the mission a special character, and 
avoid wounding d’Amade, 

So it was agreed. But Clemenceau, who had a great 
heart, amazed and delighted to find a military officer who 
refused to thrust himself forward at the expense of a 
colleague, went about telling everyone that he had at last 
discovered a real gentleman. | 

The mission arrived at Casablanca in March, meeting 
d’Amade on his return from the successful expeditions 
already described. At first d’Amade was reserved, knowing 
well that he was on probation, but Lyautey soon won him 
over by his frank brother-officer attitude. Together the 
visited Settat which d’Amade had at last occupied, althoug 
it was beyond the limits which the Government had now 
set to the operations. Together they followed the columns 
in their expeditions. While they were thus employed, a 
telegram came from Paris, ordering that Settat be evacuated. 
But Lyautey advised d’Amade to do nothing, and promised 
to get the order annulled. 

Back in Paris a week later, he found himself closeted 
once more with the same members of the Government. 
Instead of reporting on d’Amade, he immediately took 
Clemenceau to task about Settat. 

The Prime Minister was amazed to hear that d’Amade 
was still in occupation since he had given the order to 
evacuate. But Lyautey insisted that evacuation was 
impossible and demanded the repeal of the order. 
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Clemenceau, like a true diplomat, attempted to side- 
track this question while he heard the result of the mission, 
but Lyautey’s persistence was not to be denied. 

Suddenly crouching down on his knees behind the 
Minister’s writing-table, he said: ‘‘M. le President, do 
you see those doors? ‘They represent the means of access 
from the south . . . this writing-table is the plateau which 
is called the Balcony of the Chaouia. . . . My position, 
on my knees behind the bureau, is the one you assigned to 
General d’Amade. I cannot see the doors, he cannot see 
the roads. What must I do to enable me to see the means of 
access from the south ?” 

At this moment his head appeared above the writing- 
table, while the three ministers regarded him with 
astonishment. 

‘“‘T must look over the balcony, that is to say, I must 
occupy Settat.” 

“Ts it really like that ?”’ asked Clemenceau. 

“That is how it is,’’ replied Lyautey. 

‘Well, that is better than a dozen reports,” said the 
Prime Minister, relieved to feel that he at last understood 
something about a military question, and the order to 
remain in Settat was telegraphed to d’Amade on the 
18th April. 

Lyautey, in reporting on his mission, recommended as 
gentle an occupation as possible, so as not to give the 
impression of a direct administration, or a substitution of 
French for local machinery ; on the contrary, he wanted 
the reconstitution and education of the local system. 

As for d’Amade, Lyautey expressed his confidence in 
him, and having given him some advice on his system of 
Posts, and on that of the “ spot of oil,’’ he recommended 
that he should be left in command. 

Dating from Lyautey’s visit the operations in the Chaouia 
took on a character more calculated to win the approval of 
the tribesmen, and, by degrees, the immense and fertile 
tracts of country returned again to the ways of peace under 
the indirect guidance of the Intelligence Bureau, afterwards 
to become the Bureau of Native Affairs. 

A number of Posts were occupied and fortified. Native 
irregular corps were raised, known as Goums, which have 
ever since formed an integral part of the garrisons of Posts, 
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and in every subsequent fight have played a conspicuous 


part. 

The departure of Moulai Hafid from Marrakech to Fez 
in June, 1908, removed the source of the Moorish resistance, 
and fighting ceased. The conquest of the Chaouia was 
complete. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 
1908-1910 


Moulai Lhassen’s rising—Menabba attacked—General Vigy’s victory—Bou 
Denib camp established—Moulai Lhassen attacks Bou Denib—Lieu- 
tenant Vary’s defence—Colonel Alix’ victory—Pacification of Eastern 
area—Moulai Hafid’s actions—Abd el Aziz attacks him and is defeated 
—Abdication of Abd el Aziz—Lyautey appointed High Commissioner 
of Algero-Moroccan border—Moulai Hafid established as Sultan—His 
disagreement with the French—His appeal to Germany—French 
ultimatum—Final struggles and surrender to the French. 


UST as a wound in one of its members may inflame a 

whole body, so the French invasion of the Chaouia 

inflamed the whole of Morocco. Si Ali Amaouch, a 

Mussulman saint of the Atlas, whose holiness was 
revered and whose word was listened to from the foothills 
to the far Tafilalet, flung out the God-given edict that the 
Christian must be driven back into the sea. From tribe to 
tribe his message spread, and soon under the direction of 
the Marabout Moulai Lhassen, an army was gathered in 
the Tafilalet, and was marching towards the plain of 
Tamlelt. 

At this time General Vigy commanded the Ain Sefra 
subdivision under Lyautey, and in February, 1908, when 
the threat became serious, he moved his forces up on to the 
high land in the region of Talzaza. Not far from this place 
he established a new Post at Menabba, but on the night of 
the 15th April, this was heavily attacked and he lost over 
twenty killed and a hundred wounded. 

Uniting his forces, Vigy marched north on Mengoub 
which he found empty, and after bombarding Moulat 
Lhassen’s ksar, he camped at Benitadjet further to the west. 
On the 13th May, he made contact with the enemy harka 
entrenched in a palm oasis, whose low mud walls made a 
very effective protection. For four hours he fought it, 
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and at length the harka retreated, slipping away to the oasis 
of Bou Denib. Here, next day, the attack was continued 
with artillery bombardment and finally the harka was 
dispersed, abandoning camp and stores, while Moulai 
Lhassen fled westwards to the River Ziz. 

From this campaign sprang the occupation of Bou 
Anane and Bou Denib, and a new command, that of the 
Upper Guir was organised with Bou Denib as_head- 
quarters. A great fortress was built here on the banks of 
the Guir, to accommodate a garrison of some twelve 
hundred infantry and a large contingent of cavalry, as well 
as machine-guns and artillery. 

To obtain command of the surrounding heights, a rocky 
knoll close by was occupied, and a block-house built on 
it to contain a small garrison and a few mountain guns. 
Lieutenant Vary was placed in command. 

But Moulai Lhassen had by no means given up hope. 
For him this was a holy war, Allah would decide the issue ; 
men had but to fight till they died. And in this strengthen- 
ing conviction, his harkas gathered once more in the 
Tafilalet. 

To meet this new thrust, a strong French column was 
collected at Colomb-Bechar, the place which, originally 
called Bechar, was subsequently named Colomb by Lyautey, 
as has been related, and was now distinguished by the double 
name. ‘This force was ready to intervene wherever trouble 
brewed, and the brewing was already begun. On the rst 
September, Moulai Lhassen’s force suddenly surrounded 
Bou Denib, the Arabs hurling themselves with fanatical 
courage upon Lieutenant Vary’s block-house, which they 
only just failed to take, leaving the encircling wire strewn 
with corpses. During the night they attacked again and 
= but in the morning Vary’s little garrison still held the 
ort. 

No sooner was news received of the attack than Colonel 
Alix, commanding the Bou Denib column, marched west 
at full speed. He met the enemy on the morning of the 
6th September, already deployed, between the mountains 
and the River Guir, and gave him battle. In vain Moulai 
Lhassen attempted to turn Alix’s flanks. Both north and 
south he was held by the artillery. As ever, superior 
weapons and superior discipline prevailed; by eight 
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o’clock the Arabs were in flight and the French pursuing, 
cleaning up the camps, in which they found women and 
children, as they passed through. 

By the 8th, oie had been occupied, and the 
head men of neighbouring ksours were coming in to make 
submission. Going on as far as Gourrama to receive the 
submission of other tribes, Alix eventually returned to 
Bou Denib and Bou Anane. 

The only result of Si Ali Amaouch’s preaching, then, 
was to bring the French further into Morocco, all the way 
in fact, from Colomb-Bechar to Bou Denib; and it ma 
be supposed that Lyautey, fresh from his conference wit 
Abd el Aziz at Rabat, and endowed with considerable 
authority to supervise the pacification of the border tribes, 
knew how to turn these events to advantage. Before very 
long the whole of the country from the Moulouya to the 
plain of Tamlelt was governed by Moorish Caids under 
the careful supervision of French officers of the Service of 
Native Affairs. ? 

Seven years earlier, in 1901, Moulai Hafid, the Sultan’s 
brother, had been appointed Viceroy of Marrakech. He 
was an intelligent, pleasant-faced Arab, whose smile lit 
up his countenance in a very striking way. Unlike his 
brother, he was not influenced by European innovations 
and realised that Morocco’s one hope of unity and inde- 
pendence lay in calling into being the tremendous force of 
Islam and the love of the people for their age-old ways. For 
many years he had been all too conscious of the dissatis- 
faction stirred in the turbulent tribes of the south by the 
Sultan’s association with Christians. The murder of Dr. 
Mauchamp fanned the flames, but it was not until he heard 
that orders had been given for his own arrest, that he 
decided to put himself at the head of the revolutionary 
movement. Caid after Caid from the Sous had journeyed 
to Marrakech to implore him to declare himself Sultan, 
and to place their tribes at his disposal. Finally, when the 
French landed at Casablanca, he yielded, and on the 29th 
of August, 1907, the Oulemas named him Sultan at 
Marrakech. | 

Subsequently he sent a force to the Chaouta under his 
uncle Moulai Rashid, and it was this force, supplemented 

1 O.M. 
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by the tribes of the district, with which General d’Amade 
had had to deal. 

When Abd el Aziz left Fez for Rabat he opened the way 
for his brother. In April, 1908, Moulai Hafid, who had 
pitched his tents on the Oum er Rbia river, broke camp 
and marched on Fez. With him went Si Madani El 
Glaoui and Caid Aissa ben Omar, both powerful chiefs. 
Reaching Meknes on the 16th May, he entered Fez in June, 
and in the same month was proclaimed Sultan at Tetuan 
and Alcazar.} 

Abd el Aziz, at Rabat, had hitherto confined himself to 
coastal operations, retaking Safi and Azemmour. France 
was doubtful about taking his part. Lyautey himself had 
reported unfavourably, preferring on the whole his brother 
Moulai Hafid, in spite of his anti-Christian tendencies. 
French officials, therefore, confined themselves to hinting 
delicately that there could not be two Sultans in Morocco, 
and that the reigning Sultan had best take measures to 
establish his own authority. Beyond occupying the 
Chaouia they were not prepared to help him! 

How bitter must have been the realisation that in spite 
of all the old-time French blandishments, in spite of the 
welcome he had always given to Europeans, and of the 
privileges he had accorded them by signing the Algeciras 
treaty, he himself was to be cold-shouldered and ignored |! 

It was all too obvious that he must either fight for himself, 
or retire ignominiously before his brother. But he suffered 
from having had too strong a Grand Vizier in the early 
years of his reign. He had never learnt to crystallize his 
thoughts into decisions, or his decisions into actions. 
His old War Minister, E] Menebbi, had long since left him, 
and so had his staunch supporter, Caid Maclean, replaced 
by the French military advisers ; he had no one but himself 
to rely on. Yet now at last, when it was too late, a glimmer 
of resolution showed itself. 

On 11th July he left Rabat for Marrakech, at the head 
of an army of some five thousand men, hoping to raise the 
tribes as he went ; but scarcely any would join him, and 
General d’Amade, after consulting Paris, refused to inter- 
vene. His one hope lay in the M”Tougi, a Caid of the Atlas 
who had just won a victory on his behalf, but Moulai 

1 El-Ksar. 
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Hafid had already sent El Glaoui south once more, to 
ensure that the M’Tougi should not disaffect Marrakech. 
On 19th August, 1908, Abd el Aziz came in contact with his 
brother’s force, led by El Glaoui. Probably he lacked 
command and determination; at all events, his army 
was completely routed and with a few loyal subjects he had 
to fly for his life. Stripped by robbers on the journey, he 
arrived at last, destitute, at the French post of Settat. Here 
messengers from the M’Tougi and Saragha tribes reached 
him and assured him of their fidelity. But the young Sultan 
had lost heart, he declined all offers of help and withdrew 
from the struggle. 

Before he was allowed to return to the coast, Abd el Aziz 
had to sign a document of abdication, thus formally relieving 
the French of their obligation: to protect him on the 
throne.? 

France granted him a pension of £7,000 a year. At 
first it was desired to exile him to Syria, but through the 
intercession of El Menebbi, who lived in retirement, 
disgusted at court intrigue, and who now favoured Moulai 
Hafid, the ex-Sultan was allowed to reside at Tangier, 
retaining all the property inherited from his father. 

He was a pathetic figure, intelligent, well-intentioned, 
but weak. He had put his trust in Europe, and Europe had 
betrayed him again and again, until at last it had reduced 
him to a cipher. Perhaps he deserved his fate, for unlike 
his wiser father, he had inclined his ear to the smooth 
assurances of the diplomats, accepting them at their face 
value instead of searching for the hidden motives which lay 
behind them. But had he been the strongest Sultan that 
ever ruled over El Magreb, it is doubtful if he could have 
held his kingdom inviolate, for the drain of war indemnities 
had already sapped its strength. 

Had he been strong and fanatical, opposing all advances 
of the Christians, he would at least have kept his country 
in order and earned some sympathy icon. If in doing 
so he had fallen, as is probable, he would have died a 
Moslem saint and hero. If, on the other hand, he had shown 
a real determination to reorganise and Europeanise his 
country under French advice, he would surely have retained 
his throne, and though many Moslems would have cursed 

2 Account obtained from Moorish sources. 
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him, others would have blessed him for inaugurating a 
new era of peace and plenty. 


Lyautey, meanwhile, went from strength to strength. 
The credit he had gained for his actions, both in eastern and 
western Morocco was such that the Government could deny 
him nothing. To give him greater freedom in administering 
the vast tract of the eastern border of Morocco, now in 
French hands, he was created High Commissioner of the 
Algero-Moroccan border. Maurois characteristically points 
out the advantages of this post. As a soldier he would 
deal with the Minister of War, and as High Commissioner 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; in this way, doubtless, 
he would manage to take his orders from himself, a situation 
he had always desired. 

By the end of 1908, he was able to send a report to Paris 
on the detailed and complete organisation he had created in 
his zone, commonly known as the “ Confins.”’ 

His troops were in two big groups, facing the centres of 
agitation, the Lower Moulouya, and the Tafilalet. The rest 
of the country was held by a light mobile police, whose 
safety lay in movement. The old line of small Posts was 
done away with. Lyautey held that Posts, like recon- 
naissances, should be strong. 

“It is a grave error to believe that small reconnaissances 
indicate moderation and prudence, while big ones imply 
military action. It is the reverse. Six hundred men can 
pass where a hundred will be held up... one must 
remember the formula: ‘ Show force to avoid employing 
it.’ 99 
Lyautey had created a veritable buffer state on the 
Algerian frontier. The population began to appreciate the 
value of order and security, the Caids settled down to a 
peaceful administration, while the Moorish Government 
touched revenues from a country which had never hitherto 
recognised its authority. More and more French troops 
were replaced by natives recruited on the spot, and led 
by French officers. Even their inveterate enemy, Bou 
Amama, is said to have acknowledged Lyautey’s greatness, 
and although he would never submit himself, he made his 
son do so. 

Towards the end of 1910 however, Lyautey, who had 
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married recently in Algcria, was appointed in command 
of an army corps at Rennes and he left Morocco with every 
intention of putting colonial matters behind him and 
mastering all the subtleties of modern war.! For a brief 
space he disappears from the scene. 


Moulai Hafid was proclaimed at Tangier on the 22nd 
August, 1908, and all the other important towns followed 
suit. By the end of the year he had disposed of all his rivals 
and was firmly established as Sultan. 

It is recorded of him, that he inquired of Ben Ghabrit, 
interpreter of the French Legation, why the French re- 
mained in occupation in Morocco. 

‘To maintain order,” replied the latter. 

‘** That was understandable,” said Moulai Hafid, ‘‘ in the 
time of my brother, who was a Sovereign without any power, 
but Iam capable of maintaining order alone in my kingdom.”’ 

“The French will perceive that,’’ said the interpreter, 
“the occupation is provisional.”’ 

Moulai Hafid looked at him for a long time, shook his 
head and said: ‘‘ When Allah created the earth, he said 
that the creation was provisional ! ’’ 

But now that there existed at Fez a Sultan who com- 
manded the respect of his people, renewed attempts were 
made by the French to treat with him. In the year 1908, a 
mission under M. Regnault found itself discussing the 
evacuation of the Chaouia, and the withdrawal of troops 
from the advance Posts on the eastern frontier. Agreement 
was almost reached when the Sultan suddenly announced 
that he required the evacuation of Casablanca. It was at 
that stage an impossible demand. Eventually some agree- 
ment was reached, but M. Regnault found the Sultan very 
difficult to negotiate with. 

Spain also sent a mission to Fez to obtain concessions 
in the Spanish zone, equivalent to those of the French. 
But the personality of the Spanish envoy was displeasing 
to the Sultan, and the results were unsatisfactory. A 
British mission came, too. ‘Their main object was to present _ 
credentials, and there was little of importance to Nenad, 
beyond the ransom of Caid Maclean, the cost of which they 
succeeded in having refunded. 


1 Maurois. 2 Ibid., p. 175. 
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But Moulai Hafid was already beginning to place round 
his own neck the very noose which had strangled his brother. 
He sent a mission to Paris to negotiate a loan, and began at 
the same time to discuss the granting of concessions for 
mining rights. Rumour went round that he drank, took 
drugs and neglected public affairs, and already his influence 
with his own people was diminishing. 

General Moinier had replaced General d’Amade. One 
day he arrested a certain Caid of the Chaouta, for lawless 
behaviour. ‘The Sultan tried to secure his release, but 
found himself powerless! About the same time he heard 
that his Caid of Figuig had also been arrested, and he began 
to realise that his own authority was largely nominal in 
French eyes. In 1910 matters came toa head. The Sultan, 
attempting to assert himself, appealed to the German 
Government for help against the French. This was refused, 
for Germany still held fast to the Algeciras Treaty. Then 
he was so imprudent as to send an agent to Germany to 
purchase arms. This was too much for the French. They 
sent an ultimatum demanding : 


1. That he ratify the arrangements signed by the 
Moorish mission in Paris. 

2. That he execute their provisions immediately. 

3. That he conclude arrangements for liquidating the 
debts of his Government. 


They allowed him forty-eight hours, at the end of which, 
after some bluster, he agreed. 

Soon, however, the effect of these strong measures wore 
off, and the Sultan, always feeling that the French were 
strangling his real power with remorseless hands, brought 
out his old weapon of obstruction once again. He violated 
the engagements he had given, and was in addition 
exceedingly rude to foreign consuls. All the time he was 
rapidly losing popularity. His troops were unpaid, the - 
exactions which he forced from the tribes were brutal and 
intolerable, and the attitude of many of them became 
menacing. _ 

Amongst influential Moors the possibility of restoring 
Abd el Aziz was discussed, but the latter, determined not 
to be caught once more in the whirlpool from which he had 
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been so comfortably lifted, went off hastily on a trip to 
Egypt and Syria. 

Moulai Hafid, driven desperate by want of money, 
suddenly arrested the Pasha of Fez, as well as two of his 
brothers and his son, the Pasha of Meknes. When their 
confiscated property revealed no treasures he had them 
thrashed, and the mother of the Pasha of Meknes horribly 
tortured. Eventually the British and French consuls 
secured the release of the family. 

The Sultan was a desperate man. With Europeans 
watching his every move, he could not extract treasure 
from his subjects in the time-honoured way. And there was 
no other method, save only the complete yielding of his 
authority to the French. Then as he well knew, the money 
required would be forthcoming. ‘Towards the end of 1910, 
harassed and intrigued against on every side, he recognised 
that he was beaten. All at once he changed his obstructive 
attitude, and made terms with the French.? 


2 Consular reports. 


CHAPTER X 


BOU HAMARA, THE ROGHI! 
1900-1909 


The Taza country—Onigin of Bou Hamara’s influence—His rise to power 
| —His system—Financial expedients—His capture and death. 


HE story of Bou Hamara, with its dramatic and 
tragic ending, forms a mere incident in the slow 
process of the conquest, but it lasted too long and 
had too widespread an influence to be disregarded. 

The scene is cast in the mountainous region of which 
Taza is the centre. ‘The local population consists of 
strongly individualistic tribes, usually opposed to one 
another, but accustomed to unite when necessary against a 
common enemy. 

Taza itself stands up boldly, a high walled city on 
the south side of the Taza corridor. From its battlements 
one may look north across a valley only a mile or two 
broad, at the arid mountains of the Riff, rising one behind 
the other as far as the eye can see. To the east flows the 
river Msoun, leading through gradually opening country to 
Guercif and on to the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Toward the west, the valley of the Inaouene stretches 
away to Fez. Looking south, crest after crest leads back to 
the Djebel bou Iblane, highest point of the Middle Atlas, 
behind which is the country of the Beni Ouarain, consisting 
of a succession of ridges, rising to over six thousand feet, 
intercepted by cliffs and steep ravines. 

The southern region is rich in streams, in its heart 
there are dense forests, and on its slopes orchards, gardens 
and patches of cultivation. 

Between T'aza and the Beni Ouarain, lies the home of a 
group of tribes of Berber origin, known as the Ghiata. Its 
natives are sedentary : tall, hard-looking men, with aquiline 

1 This account is obtained principally from Cousinie. 
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noses, who may be seen in the plains at harvest times, but 
their home is in the mountains, in hidden valleys, difficult 
of access. Their little groups of mud houses are always 
situated at strategic points where defence is easy. They 
are turbulent fighting men, jealous of their independence, 
which they have always maintained. Although nominally 
Mohammedans, they tend greatly towards animism, and 
have numerous sacred trees, springs and grottoes, while 
marabouts abound. 

Until the conquest, they formed a kind of democratic 
state ruled by assemblages of notables, who would meet and 
talk endlessly, without arriving at any very definite con- 
clusions. Every man had his rifle, and influence and 
leadership fell to the most courageous or the richest. Up 
till 1917, they held the pass of Touhara, just west of 'Taza, 
the key to the valley of the Inaouene. 

The crests of the Riff mountains to the north rise to 
five thousand feet and run east and west. While the district 
immediately to the north of Taza is arid, in general the 
enclosed valleys are well-watered and rich in cultivation. 
Here there are three tribes similar in habits to the Ghiata, 
the Branés, the Meknassa, and the Maghraoua, the former 
a large tribe of some thirty thousand with a reputation 
for treachery, while further west dwell the more tranquil 
tribesmen of the Tsoul, who are known for their quiet 
submission to the constituted authorities. This then 1s the 
setting of the Roghi’s adventure. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, amongst the 
clerks of the Sultan’s Government was a certain Djilali ben 
Driss el Youssi, who came from the tribe of the Ouled 
Youssef. He was one among many, but somewhere in the 
mind of that insignificant taleb! were hidden ambitious 
schemes for a great future. 

His start was not a good one, some question arose of 
the issue of a false proclamation, and Djilali was thrown 
into prison. Released eventually, he set off on a journcy 
to Algeria and Tunis, some even say he got as far as Mecca. 
At all events, on his return he took the title of Hadj,’ 
and came to live at Relizane, where he became a pup! of 
Hadj ben Abd el Kader ben Adda, Cheikh of the eaies 


1 Man of letters. 
2 One who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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hood of the Derkaoua. When his master judged htm 
sufficiently adept he sent him to Morocco, to preach the 
word of the Derkaoua. 

Wearing an aura of holiness, and the bearer of new 
religious ideas, the old-time clerk made his début anew, 
visiting first the Branés and the Tsoul tribes. He was now 
Hadj Djilali, and travelled with a companion, Mohamed 
bel Fqih Rahmani. A donkey carried his baggage, one 
saddle-bag contained his clothes, and the other the sacred 
books of the Derkaoua. 

Well received everywhere, he arrived at length amongst 
the Ghiata and planned to found a Zaouia in their midst. © 
Some thirty-eight years old in 1902, he was of moderate 
height, rather stout and with a high forehead and dark 
complexion. Intelligent and very energetic, he yet knew how 
to preserve a cold and severe attitude in public, while to his 
intimates he could unbend and exercise an irresistible 
charm. His left eye was half closed and was covered by 
some kind of film. 

Safe from interference by the Maghzen in the untamed 
country of these tribesmen, he soon began to criticise the 
Sultan’s conduct and his policies. 

Now it happened that one of the sons of the old Sultan 
Moulai Hassan, by name Moulai Mohamet ben Hassan, was 
known to have been blinded in the left eye, and had dis- 
appeared from view soon after Abd el Aziz ascended the 
throne. It was believed he was hiding somewhere, and 
whether the original suggestion came from Bou Hamara 
or not, a rumour quickly spread that El Hadj Djilali was in 
reality the lost prince, a Shereef, and lawful heir to the 
throne. 

Deciding to settle the matter, a deputation came one day 
to visit him. “If,” they said, ‘‘ you are in truth Moulai 
Mohamet, say so, and we will proclaim you Sultan, but if 
not, we will build you a Zaouia wherever you like and you 
will then be able to dwell there and preach in peace.” 

Faced with a choice of these two attractive alternatives, 
Bou Hamara’s ambition led him without hesitation to choose 
the greater. ‘“‘ I am indeed Moulai Mohamet,” he replied, 
and as his precious pronouncement was passed from mouth 
to mouth through the mountains, he acquired in a few days 
all the power and prestige of a true descendant of the 
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Prophet and heir to the Sultanate, to add to his reputation 
as a holy man. 

Soon the tenor of his preaching changed. He began to 
promise religious and political reforms, and seeing great 
possibilities of pillage in the wars which must result, the 
tribesmen proclaimed him Sultan at Taza. On the evening 
of the proclamation, seventeen fractions of tribes did homage 
to their new chief, and each presented him with a horse. 
The Ghiata were with him to a man, as were parts of the 
Branés and Beni Ouarain. 

Somehow he became possessed of a sum of money, and 
gathering around him some disgruntled functionaries of 
the Sultan, he formed a Government at Taza. The stories 
of his generosity brought in new partisans daily, while the 
families who opposed him had to fly from Taza to avoid 
assassination, and their goods fell into his hands. 

Bou Hamara’s reputation was that of a Shereef who carried 
about his sacred person the especial blessing of Allah, but 
_ he now set about to establish himself as a war chief. 

At first he made war against refractory groups of tribes- 
men, then hearing that the Sultan had sent an army against 
him, he attacked and defeated it. Immediately his reputation 
soared, and he was able to give a religious colour to his 
movement, whilst his own person became semi-sacred. In 
his letters to the tribes, he called himself the Iman. 

The Oulemas of Fez sat to consider his claims and 
rejected them very definitely. They denounced him as the 
enemy of Islam and declared his revolt impious. He 
countered by basing his prestige on the Koran, and Koranic 
tradition. He deliberately altered verses of ‘‘ The Book ” 
and invented hadiths! which foretold his coming. He 
quoted verses made up for the purpose, announcing his 
mission, and attributed them to the son-in-law of the 
Prophet. One of these ran: “‘In the mountains of the 
Ghiata shall he appear in all his majesty, but from Taza 
shall radiate the ardent fire. .. .” 

Adopting an anti-Christian attitude, he found the 
European leanings of Abd el Aziz a good pretext for his 
invective. He announced that the Sultan had gone to 
London, where he was living a voluptuous life, while the 
English colonel, Caid Maclean, ruled in his place at Fez. 

1 Recorded sayings of Mohamet outside the Koran. 
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He sent out preachers who referred to him as the Mahdi, 
and foretold that he would regenerate Islam and drive the 
Christians from North Africa. 

Amongst his false hadiths may be quoted: “... He 
who amongst my people shall be champion of the Holy 
War and shall revive the prescriptions of my religion, 
shall be a man coming from the Ghiata, mounted on a mule, 
and called ‘The Man of the Bandolier.’ ’”? 

“*... When the hour of the Holy War comes, he will fight 
the domination of France and will go as far as verdant Tunis.” 

Loudly he proclaimed that he would turn out the infidels 
who soiled and dishonoured holy Fez. 

On the 22nd December, 1902, his army, swollen by all 
the malcontents of the north, crushed the formidable force 
sent against him by the Sultan, at Ain Mediouna. 

The road to Fez now lay open and in haste the town was 
put in a state of defence. But already Bou Hamara was to 
display that quality of caution which marked the limit of 
his powers, and destined him to failure. He did not 
advance on Fez, fearing to leave the territory of the tribes 
who supported him, lest they in turn should fall upon his 
rear. He preferred to wait in his own country where he 
was strong, for the Sultan to send a new army against him. 
But the Sultan was too clever. Instead, he used bribery, 
and in the middle of a minor action in January, 1903, some 
of the tribesmen changed sides and attacked their leader. 
The Roghi received a bullet in the left shoulder, which 
seems in some amazing fashion to have passed right through 
his body, and come out at the groin. His troops were 
disbanded and he retired to 'Taza to recover. 

Very soon he was fit again and, making a tour of the Riff, 
marched on Oujda, and took it after a cavalry charge which 
elicited the admiration of foreigners. 

But in his absence, a new army from Fez had taken 
Taza with the aid of a group of Meknassa tribesmen who 
were familiar with its secrets, and who were captured and 
forced to lead the government troops to the weak places 
in the walls. After massacring all the Roghi’s partisans, and 
of course the Jews, the army had finally retired, leaving a 
garrison. 

Bou Hamara, learning of the loss of his capital, returned 

? An allusion to his own name. 
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in haste. He passed through the Branés country, raising a 
large army as he did so, and besieged Taza. Very soon the 
garrison, too big for its resources, was reduced by famine, 
while the Sultan’s army was defeated in the field. 

Seated once more on his throne in his capital, the Roghi 
surprised everyone by his clemency towards the inhabitants, 
only the Meknassa who had betrayed him were made to 
suffer, their country being burnt and utterly despoiled. 

He was now at the height of his power, and greatly 
enriched by the baggage abandoned by the Sultan’s army, 
he set about to organise his government and confirm his 
authority amongst the tribes. His Master of Ceremonies, 
Mohamed si el Ghiati, had once served in the Palace at 
Fez, and was able to advise the Pretender on the proper 
conduct of affairs of state. Everything was modelled on the 
true court etiquette, and the Roghi played his part con- 
vincingly. His Maghzen had of course as its main object 
the provision of funds and the maintenance of the army, 
while in itself it provided lucrative posts with which to 
reward his friends. 

Living as a Sultan, Bou Hamara left his palace rarely, 
and then only in a litter. To avoid revealing that he was 
now seriously lame, he was always lifted into his litter and 
from it, behind closed doors. 

Seeking a faithful and dependable nucleus for his army, 
he first tried to ii ey the Ghiata to this semi-religious 
role. He quoted them in his hadiths, and chose his first 
wife from amongst them. But eventually, he found they 
were too divided by fractional? jealousies to be reliable, and 
he abandoned the attempt. 

Instead he established a small standing army of mer- 
cenaries and paid them well. In his moments of greatest 
grandeur, he had a well-mounted cavalry of twelve hundred, 
and infantry of some thousand men, armed with mausers, 
and in regular uniform. He even went so far as to give 
them boots, but booted Mussulmans resembled too closely 
the hated Christians, and called forth a protest from the 
Caids. The boots were returned to store and were looted on 
the occasion related, when the Maghzen’s forces took Taza. 

A small corps of specialists handled his artillery, which 


1 The expression Tribal fractions to denote the various family groups 
composing a tribe, is commonly used in Morocco. 
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was modern and up to date. Discipline was severe. Having 
recaptured a soldier who had deserted to the enemy, he 
assembled his army, clothed the unfortunate man in two 
djellabas soaked with paraffin and set fire to him. Another 
common punishment was to blow his victims from the 
mouth of a cannon. To his nucleus army he was able to 
add a force of tribesmen numbering sometimes as many as 
twelve thousand, which varied according to the success or 
failure of his recent actions. 

There was in his system a good deal to admire. His 
communications, for example, were far better than the 
Sultan’s. He had an organisation of eight hundred horses, 
working in relays, which enabled him to send messages at 
full gallop to any part of his territory. 

Every morning Fe gave audiences, dictated proclamations 
to which he solemnly affixed his seal, and dealt with 
important legal cases. Everything was recorded and his 
finance was carefully organised, minute accounts being 
kept. In this way he was always able to tell how much 
money he had, but his system did not rise to the height of 
a budget, which forecasted receipts and expenditure for 
the following year. His tribesmen paid the Koranic taxes 
in kind or cash, and he supplemented this source of revenue 
by market and customs duties, carefully enforced. Then, 
again, he levied contributions from his faithful tribes and 
heavier ones from those he conquered. 

With this organisation, Bou Hamara maintained himself 
successfully until 1909. On one occasion he captured a 
government convoy of half a million cartridges, which 
enabled him to conquer the Beni Snassen, and then besiege 
Oujda a second time ; on another he succeeded in encircling 
a government army near Melilla, which only escaped him 
by taking refuge in the Spanish colony. But he never 
could make up his mind to advance on Fez, and his hope 
of the Sultanate grew fainter and fainter. As time went on 
his real identity became known to the tribesmen, but the 
still followed him for the advantage his protection promised. 
It was the reluctance of the Sultan to press his attacks into 
the difficult Taza country, as much as that of the Roghi 
to advance on Fez, which prolonged his existence for so 
many years. 

1 See Chapter XI. 
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His regular army drained him financially. When he was 
short of money he turned to the foreigners, and began 
playing them off cleverly one against the other. The French 
in Algeria regarded his influence as favourable, and as 
likely to help their policy of penetration from the Algerian 
frontier. Spain, observing his prestige amongst the fierce 
tribesmen of the Beni Curie, and of the Riff, did not 
hesitate to enlist his favour. 

But the taking of money from Christians was a step in 
his undoing, for it made it difficult indeed to continue to 
preach his doctrine of xenophobia. It led him to grant 
concessions in the Riff to two mining companies, one French, 
the other Spanish. The deal brought him in some two 
hundred a fifty thousand douros, but it brought also in 
its wake the deadly accusation of having sold the: Riff to 
the Christians, which lost him his religious glamour and 
made it easy, as his power waned, for the tribes to disengage 
themselves from his influence. The tribes too, looked for 
loot and pillage, and were none too pleased to find themselves 
under the heel of a careful organisation. 

To bolster his waning power, he had recourse to miracles. 
One day he caused one of his faithful followers to hide in a 
tomb in a Moorish cemetery. At the time of the Evening 
Prayer, when a number of the Faithful were assembled, a 
hollow voice, coming from the very earth itself, cried out : 
“Praise to the Messenger of God, praise to our true Sultan.”’ 

When the Faithful had been sufficiently impressed, Bou 
Hamara, to whom they turned with a new reverence, invited 
each to place a stone respectfully upon the sacred tomb, and 
so to raise a commemorative pile in honour of the miracle. 
Thus treachery on the part of his unfortunate assistant was 
neatly insured against. 

At last, in 1908, he really made up his mind to march on 
Fez. But to do so he had to negotiate his passage with the 
Tsoul, the Branés and the other tribesmen through whose 
territory he must pass. Each time he advanced, a rising of the 
Ghiata or of some other tribe forced him to return to Taza. 

His mining concessions too, caused trouble in the Riff, 
which ended in a Spantsh war,! in which he was made to 
appear to be on the side of Spain. As his hold on the 
tribesmen weakened, the Government, acquiring new 

1 See Chapter XI. 
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strength by the accession of Moulai Hafid, increased their 
Saga and attacked his forces wherever they could find 
them. 

Bou Hamara, beaten everywhere, wandered from tribe to 
tribe. In a last flicker of hope he moved to the Ouezzan 
district, stirring up the Beni Mestara tribe, but this, too, 
turned against him. He was defeated and surrounded in 
a Zaoula. Here, owing to its holy nature, he could not be 
followed, but the tribesmen had means for achieving their 
ends without sinning against the Light. They smoked him 
out with brushwood fires, and he was compelled to sur- 
render. Putting him in chains, they brought him trium- 
phantly to the Government army near by. Here they 
claimed and received their reward of a hundred thousand 
douros for his capture. | 

A few days later, on the 24th August, 1909, Fez was 
en féte. ‘The streets were lined with troops, when, with an 
escort of fifteen hundred men, the Roghi entered the long- 
desired capital. But he did not do so as a conqueror. In 
a tiny cage strapped to the back of a camel, he rocked 
x sg ad to and fro, amid the scornful shouting of 
the crowds. For days afterwards, he was exhibited in the 
Bou Djeloud Gardens, in a slightly larger cage. This was 
not mere cruelty. The Sultan’s object was to destroy the 
legend of invulnerability which clung round him, by 
showing him off before executing him. Rumour has it 
that the Sultan and his friends used to take pot shots at 
him in his cage, endeavouring to wound and not to kill - 
him, and that he was finally thrown alive to the Royal 
lions, and as these did not seem hungry, was taken out 
again and given to the tigers. But the more credible 
account relates that he was shot, and that only his dead 
body was given to the lions and subsequently to other 
hungrier animals.? 

Ignominiously as he had ended, the Roghi had for 
several years enjoyed all the sweets, if sweets they be, of 
Sultanhood. But from every point of view, his action was 
criminal. His claims were false, and in weakening the 
Sultan’s power, he did his country a grave disservice, 
contributing largely to the destruction of that independent 
Islamic state which he professed to serve. 

+ Statement of influential residents at Fez. 


CHAPTER XI 


SPAIN AT WAR 
1908-1909 


Spain’s attitude in r908—The Roghi’s operations lead to war—Spanish war 
of 1909—Reactions in Spain—Primo de Rivera’s actions—Heroism of 
Noval—Marina’s victory. 


PAIN’S action since the Treaty of Algeciras was 

very similar to that of France. As in French 

Morocco, incidents were usually followed by occu- 

pations of territory, which were more or less 
Cee But Spanish action was halting and spasmodic, 
acking the Gallic swiftness. 

Just a week after Drude’s arrival at Casablanca, Spain 
showed her concurrence by landing there two companies 
of Spanish infantry and a squadron of cavalry.1_ The 
Spanish view was that the Treaty of Algeciras had with no 
uncertain hand given the tutelage of Morocco to France 
and Spain, and that the disorganisation of the Empire 
which had followed it showed clearly that no mild inter- 
vention would be effective; so that it became necessary 
to fall back on the secret agreement of 1904. But since 
Casablanca was in the French zone, it fell naturally to 
France to do most of the work.? 

Before landing her small force, Spain addressed a note 
to the signatories of Algeciras explaining her action. In it 
she pointed out the necessity for protecting foreigners, and 
hence of immediately organising police for the ports, while 
maintaining respect for the Sultan. For these reasons 
Spain had agreed with France for the immediate organisa- 
tion of police for Casablanca and its surroundings, with 
scrupulous respect for the integrity of Morocco, the sovereignty 
of the Sultan,? and liberty of trade. 

1 Under Major Santa Olalla. 
* AE. * Author’s italics. 
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In September of 1908 a certain Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fernandes Silvestre appeared upon the stage to take up 
the post of Chief Instructor of the extra-urban police of 
Casablanca. Later he became a major character in the 
Moroccan drama, but even he, turbulent spirit though he 
proved, made little mark at this time, for Spain was 
determined not to interfere more than necessary in the 
French zone and would not allow her force outside the 
defence lines of the town. 

She did not omit to note, however, that the Franco- 
Moroccan agreement ratified on 6th March, 1910, sanctioned 
the French occupation of the Chaouia, and she inferred that 
a similar right fell to her in her own zone. 

Her operations in Morocco issued naturally from her 
African colonies, and the fact that Ceuta and Melilla were 
- widely separated always gave her the complication of a 
double front which, as will be seen, became later a treble 
front by the occupation of Larache and Alcazar. 

It happened that in 1907, the Roghi, then very powerful, 
sent an emissary to the Beni Ouriagel tribe to demand a 
strong contribution to his expenses. The tribesmen, how- 
ever, appealed to Spain for protection, and Spain informed 
him that she would not tolerate violence against a tribe 
bordering on Spanish territory. With a bad grace he gave 
in. But the Sultan’s Mehalla, now quartered near Melilla, 
in accordance with treaty arrangements, and aided by two 
Moorish gunboats, attacked him. The Roghi’s army 
proved the stronger and forced the other back and back 
until it stood, almost surrounded, with its rear against the 
Melilla frontier. Stores and munitions began to run out 
and, since no help came from Fez, the Mehalla found itself 
in an impossible position. Its commander appealed to 
Spain, and the Spanish Governor allowed it to retire into 
Melilla and shipped it to Tangier. 

The Roghi, deprived of his prey, was thoroughly annoyed. 
For a time his army marched about the country creating 
anarchy everywhere, then finally, departed to the French 
zone. 7 

There was some cause for his annoyance. Spain was 
ready enough to recognise his right to grant mining con- 
cessions to Europeans, yet she presumed to interfere. in his 
private war with the Sultan. 
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There were two principal mining concessions, each 
requiring a railway to Melilla, one a French and the other a 
Spanish concern. No doubt the Roghi argued that they 
could not have it both ways, either they must recognise his 
authority, or else they should not work his concessions, and 
he proceeded to stir up the natives to hinder the working. 

But the Governor of Melilla decided that his obligations 
under the Algeciras treaty required that this commercial 
expansion should be protected by replacing the Sultan’s 
absent authority by that of Spain. No sooner did he 
extend protection to the mines than the opposition became 
acute, and in 1908 it was so bad that work had to cease. 
After coming to an agreement with the French, Spain 
authorised General Marina, Governor of Melilla, to take 
measures to protect the mines in order that work might 
continue. 

This was the direct cause of the 1909 campaign. It 
started with the murder of a few workmen outside Melilla. 
Troops were soon on the spot, drove off the assailants, and 
occupied defensive positions. These were attacked night 
after night, and a serious situation arose, necessitating the 
sending of reinforcements from Spain. 

But a war merely to protect two commercial concerns 
was bound to be unpopular. Spain ran wild. Revolu- 
tionaries succeeded in infecting the troops, as well as making 
demonstrations to prevent their embarking. Martial law 
was declared, while the people indulged in all kinds of 
excesses, and the week of the 21st to the 26th July became 
known as “ Bloody Week.’”’ ‘The reservists considered 
themselves the victims of a despicable tyranny, and when 
they reached Morocco, fought lamentably. There were 
retreats, and even routs with heavy losses, and the General 
second-in-command was killed. 

Suddenly Spain, with that marvellous versatility which 
is characteristic of her, seeing her honour involved, veered 
round and became enthusiastic for the prosecution of the 
war, and the avenging of the losses incurred. Large forces 
now sailed for Melilla amid cheering crowds, while Marina 
undertook to lead them to victory. 

It is now that one whose name will ever be remembered 
in connection with Morocco strides gallantly on to the 
stage. A convoy, badly ambushed on the 2nd August, was 
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successfully relieved by a column sent hastily out from 
Melilla under Colonel Primo de Rivera. Again, a few days 
later Primo distinguished himself in command of a column 
in a battle near Restinga. These actions caused the first 
breath of fame which was to lead in time to his potent 
dictatorship of all Spain. 

Soon after, Marina, with an army of forty thousand men, 
was able to take the offensive in earnest. He won a battle 
at Tagdirt and occupied Tamma y Nador. He then took 
Zeluan and occupied Gourgou. This virtually ended the 
campaign, but a night attack by Moors, who captured a 
partially-manned post, made history. A certain soldier, Cabo 
Luis Noval, was one of those taken prisoner. He was offered 
his life if he would lead the Moors to the entrance of the 
camp, and on arrival make the defenders believe that 
the Moorish troops were Spaniards withdrawing from the 
advanced position. Noval pretended to agree, and led them 
right under the parapet. When the whole party was well 
under the machine-guns of the defenders and the moment 
had come to declare that they were Spaniards, he cried : 
““Open fire on us, we are Moors.”’ In a moment he was 
he falling under the Spanish fire along with the enemies 
he had led to destruction. His action meant certain death, 
and Spain recognised him as a hero. 

The tribesmen were slow to give their submission, and the 
operations dragged on. In October, the Sultan sent an 
envoy, El Bachir ben Senach, to Melilla to persuade the 
tribes to alter their attitude, but he was unsuccessful. Then 
the Spanish Government fell, and its successor, appalled 
at finding itself impelled to vote a credit of sixty-seven 
million pesetas for the war, marked its displeasure by 
sending a new Governor to Melilla. 

Marina, still commanding the troops, quietly continued 
his minor operations for occupying dominating points. He 
was so successful that on the 27th October, 1909, a large 
number of tribes made their submission and solicited the 
protection of Spain. But the Spanish Government, unaware 
of this success, had decided to end the campaign and had 
just sent a commission to Melilla to report what points 
should be permanently held, as well as to liberate the 
Reservists, and repatriate the troops not required as garrison. 
By December the embarkation of Reservists had commenced. 
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The outcome of this expedition was to bring under 
Spanish protection the provinces of Guelia and Quebdana, 
a territory of some seventeen hundred square kilometres. 
The cost was about a hundred million pesetas. Spain, 
delighted at the result, indulged in public rejoicings and 
paid great honour to General Marina. 


CHAPTER XII 


MOROCCO BOILS OVER 
1909-1911 


Franco-German Agreement of 1909—Active German colonists—Impotence 
of Sultan—Rising of tribes round Fez—Sultan’s campaign against the 
Cherarda—Tribes decide to depose Moulai Hafid—Mooulai Zine pro- 
claimed Sultan at Meknes—Fez invested—Sultan appeals to French— 
French march on Fez—Moinier punishes rebellious tribes—Germany 
warns France through North German Gazette—British views—Grey 
upholds French action while Frenchmen attack it—Raisuli’s oath— 
Raisuli made Governor of Arzila—Raisuli aids Spanish landing at 
Larache—Franco-Spanish incidents—Moinier establishes route, Rabat 
to Fez. 


URING the years 1909 and 1910 the French hold 

on Morocco developed steadily, but without 

any striking incidents. French troops already 

held the fertile Chaouia, a large slice of the 
border country from Oujda to Colomb-Bechar, and a deep 
tongue of penetration with Bou Denib as centre. French 
instructors were schooling the new Sultan’s armies at Fez, 
while border penetration along the eastern boundary con- 
tinued without remission. 

In February, 1909, the French and German Governments 
came to an agreement, whose object was to interpret the 
Treaty of Algeciras in such a way as to avoid all causes of 
misunderstanding between them in the future. The French 
Government, still declaring itself firmly attached to the 
maintenance of the independence and the integrity of the 
Shereefian Empire, was resolved to safeguard the principle 
of economic equality, and agreed not to obstruct German 
commercial and industrial interests in that country. In 
exchange, Germany declared that she pursued only economic 
interests in Morocco, and that she recognised that the 
special political interests of France were closely bound up 
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with the consolidation of order and internal peace, and 
that she was resolved not to impede those interests. | 

Both Governments declared that they would not pursue 
or encourage any measure of a nature to create in their 
favour or in that of any Power, an economic privilege, 
and that each would endeavour to associate the nationals 
of the other in affairs for which they might obtain a con- 
cession. 

The agreement was signed by Jules Cambon and 
Kiderlen-Waechter. 

All this time, Germany was encouraging her commercial 
interests in Morocco to the utmost extent, urging colonists 
to buy land and trying hard to obtain concessions, and 
probably it was thought that the new Agreement would 
clear the air. But, as we shall see, its pacifying influence 
was not of long duration. 

Meanwhile, Moulai Hafid’s efforts to obtain money by 
extortion, together with the presence of French instructors 
at Fez, and of French troops all over the Chaouia, finall 
lost him the respect and allegiance of his subjects, whic 
had carried him to the throne as the champion of Islam 
against the Christian invasion. 

In 1910 there was a rising of the tribes in the region 
of Kasba Tadla, and the French columns dealt with it. On 
the Moulouya, rebel tribes hindered the peaceful working 
of the French penetration system, and again French troops 
had to deal with them. Without French support, the 
Sultan was impotent to maintain order. 

An incident in January, 1911, illustrated this condition 
of affairs. A certain French Captain Nancy, engaged on a 
delimitation mission, was Sabah: an officer and six men 
being killed. The Sultan expressed his contrition and 
offered to deal with the rebels, but found himself impotent 
to do so; and his attempt to raise the necessary force 
brought home to him that his own position was in danger. 
Chiefs who had been devoted to him hitherto were now 
weakening, and his most faithful tribes were murmuring 
against him. News came that the Beni M’tir, a large tribe 
to the south-west of Fez, the Zemmour, between Fez and 
Rabat, and the tribesmen of the Meknes region were 
plotting to invade Fez, and intended to assassinate the Grand 
Vizier, and dethrone the Sultan. Only the impatience of 
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the Cherarda tribe, who broke into rebellion before the 
appointed day, betrayed the plot. 

Moulai Hafid, playing the autocrat to the last, decided 
to send all his available forces against the Cherarda. Lallef, 
his Minister of War, took command, with Major Mangin, 
a French instructor, as military adviser, and the column 
left Fez on the 28th February, 1911, for the Cherarda 
country. Soon, it was surrounded by the rebels, but it 
cut its way through and acquitted itself well, although many 
of its partisans went over to the enemy. Negotiations 
with the tribesmen followed, but in the middle of these, 
the Beni M’tir, occupying the plains to the south-west 
of Fez, cut the communications of the Sultan’s army, and 
started burning villages and devastating the country up 
to the very walls of Fez. New tribes immediately joined 
the revolt. | 

Under the advice of M. Gaillard, the French Consul at 
Fez, Moulai Hafid tried conciliation. But his concessions 
came too late, and by the latter half of March the tribesmen 
_ were freely pillaging and even attacking the Sultan’s 
soldiers under the walls of the capital. Mangin returned 
to Fez to organise its defence, but a column sent out by the 
Sultan against the Beni M’tir was driven back into the capital. 

Fez was growing nervous. The Sultan’s troops were 
discouraged, and as a precautionary measure the officers of 
the French mission adopted Arab costume. 

On the roth April, 1911, 1t was decided at a great tribal 
meeting to depose Moulai Hafid and restore Abd el Aziz 
to the throne under the protection of Great Britain and 
Germany, but Abd el Aziz when approached would have 
nothing to do with the scheme. After some difficulty 
in finding a suitable pretender, the tribesmen, who had 
taken control of Meknes, decided on Moulai Zine, younger 
brother of Abd el Aziz, and proclaimed him Sultan. Rather 
reluctantly, but acting under the compulsion of the tribes- 
men, Moulai Zine formed a government.} 

Meanwhile the rebels closed in on Fez, attacking the 
Casba of Dar Debibagh to the south-west, and the Bordj 
Sud, a fort to the south of the city. By the 12th April, 
another tribe, the Ouled Djama, had closed in and occupied 
the crests to the north of the town. 


1 British official report. 
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Fez was isolated, the rebel government was growing 
stronger at Meknes, while the Sultan’s troops, outnumbered 
and demoralised, were making overtures to the enemy. The 
army operating against the Cherarda was summoned urgently 
to Fez. To return, it had to fight its way through eight 
thousand rebels. But it did so, forcing the blockade and 
entering the city on the 26th April. Immediately, the 
encircling tribes closed in more closely than before. 

Kept informed by the officers of her mission, France was 
not blind to what was going on, and to the probable necessity 
of lending military aid to the Sultan. General Moinier was 
directed to organise a relief force of native troops, while the 
French troops on the Chaouia were reinforced. But it was - 
soon alae that nothing short of a strong column with a 
large European contingent could succeed in getting through 
to Fez. 

At length the Sultan, seeing his plight desperate, applied 
ofhicially to the French for help. France’s moment had 
come! For with French troops in the capital maintaining 
the throne, a Protectorate was not far off. Help was 
immediately accorded, while France notified the signatories 
of the Treaty of Algeciras of her decision to intervene, and 
of its object. This was, the re-establishment of order, the 
safe-guarding of the sovereignty of the Sultan,! and the 
assurance of the safety of the European colonists, all reasons 
which might be held as falling within the Act. 

Great care was taken to avoid giving any excuse for 
intervention. Very definite orders were given to General 
Moinier that he should do nothing against the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, should not extend his area of occupation and 
should take care to let the tribesmen know that he was doing 
no more than re-establish order. 

The Expeditionary Force was assembled at Kenitra? 
and was organised in three parts. An advance guard, under 
Colonel Brulard, of three thousand European troops and 
six hundred natives; a Central Column under Colonel 
Gouraud, of fifteen hundred Colonial Infantry, convoying 
the baggage and stores; and a Fighting Column, under 
Dalbiez, of fifteen hundred men. 

The General also possessed an Intelligence Service, 
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whose special duty was to study the tribes, setting them 
against one another where possible, and making use of their 
various tendencies. Some tribes, for instance, would only 
show fight as a point of honour, and to prevent reprisals by 
their neighbours, others took matters more seriously. It 
was essential to understand each tribe’s mentality. 

Moinier’s task was a formidable one, and he knew it, 
for not only had he to march through difficult and hostile 
country, with sufficient supplies to relieve the immediate 
requirements of Fez, but he must establish a safe route for 
a further column of re-victualment to follow. He would be 
liable to attack from front, rear, and flanks at any moment 
of the day or night, and only extreme vigilance could bring 
his column through successfully. 

No sooner had he started on the 11th May, than sniping 
began, but while caution urged delay and reconnaissance to 
locate the enemy force, a fresh message from Mangin, 
brought in by a native who had slipped through the 
tribesmen, pretending to be one of them, compelled him 
to go on. 

At Lalla Ito, Moinier halted to await his rear guard, 
and here his camp was heavily attacked. He left a strong 
Post there, and pushed on. As he did so, the Moors dis- 
played one of their characteristic forms of tactics. Far in 
the distance, their cavalry could be seen galloping across the 

lain, and presently it disappeared. To the casual observer, 
it was no more than a reconnaissance, but through powerful 
glasses it was observed that each horse carried two riders, 
one of whom was dropped at a point not far from the French 
line of advance. A pretty little ambush was in fact being 
prepared. But forewarned was forearmed, and this time it 
did not succeed. 

The route led through the Cherarda country, where, as 
the tribe had been so recently in arms against Moulai 
Hafid, an attack was confidently expected. Instead, however, 
the tribesmen, apparently impressed by the French strength, 
made friendly demonstrations and complimentary speeches. 
Forming a new Post at Sidi Gueddar, Moinier pressed on 
again, his force being now reduced to two columns, that of 
Colonel Gouraud having been suppressed, and Gouraud 
himself sent back to organise the escort of a big convoy of 
stores. 

K 
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Fresh messages now reached the General, telling that 
food, money and munitions had all run out, that riots were 
expected hourly, and that the Sultan was in the last stage of 
anxiety. Clearly it was to be a race against time. The 
direct route and the one ordinarily used, lay across 
mountainous country. Moinier decided to avoid this by 
following the valley of the Sebou further to the north, and 
here he made good progress, and was not attacked. 

Finally, turning southward up the valley of the Mikkes, 
he struck across the plain of the Sais direct to Fez. It was 
wild country, and the people were clearly hostile, for they 
had evacuated their villages on his approach, and signal 
fires burned on the hill-tops, but still no enemy attacked. 
When only one day’s march from Fez, a final messenger 
struggled in. He bore the news that Fez had been attacked 
by the insurgents from Meknes, and that the troops were on 
the verge of mutiny. Striking camp before dawn on the 
21st of May, 1911, Moinier came in sight of the capital 
the same day, and before nightfall was able to embrace 
Mangin, amid general rejoicing, outside the city. The 
dignitaries of the Maghzen met him, bringing the good 
wishcs of the Sultan, whilst his troops, to avoid upsetting 
the people, did not enter the city, but went straight to the 
encampment of Dar Debibagh. The investment of Fez 
was at an end. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Gouraud at Kenitra had organised his 
immense convoy. Starting off again on the 19th May, he 
was at once attacked by the Ben1 Ahsen tribe, who doubtless 
found his seventeen hundred loaded camels too: tempting 
a prize to let pass. The tribesmen were repelled, but a 
French officer, Captain Petitjean, was killed, and his name 
now lives in that of the town founded by General Moinier 
a few days later. 

Gouraud was a gallant soldier of the old school, beloved 
of all his men, his beard giving him a naval rather than a 
military = 5 aims It was now that he first made his 
mark in Moroccan affairs. Attacked again on the 22nd, 
he pushed on steadily to Sidi Gueddar. Following General 
Moinier’s route, he learnt that the Cherarda, who had 
allowed the first column tu pass, meant to attack him, and as 
he mounted the valley of the Mikkes, fire was opened from 
the surrounding crests. But although assailed from front 
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and rear, he was able to use his artillery with effect, and the 
enemy were dispersed. 

Meanwhile Dalbiez was sent out from Fez to meet him, 
and on the 25th, after some further fighting, the junction 
was made and Gouraud brought his column safely to Fez. 
This feat, which included four serious engagements, and 
was carried through brilliantly in the teeth of many obstacles, 
marked him as a commander of great ability. 

General Moinier, a typical French soldier, short, brisk 
and decisive, now found himself in some difficulty. His 
government had telegraphed, reminding him that his mission 
was strictly limited to re-establishing communications, 

rotecting foreigners and organising the Shereefian army. 
t insisted that this task must be achieved as rapidly as 
possible, with a view to once more evacuating Fez. 

But surrounded by rebellious tribes, and with a new 
Pretender in power at Meknes, Moinier knew that it must be 
a very long time before the situation could be cleared up 
sufficiently to leave the Sultan safely to his own devices. 
He had instructions not to march on Meknes unless 
absolutely necessary, and to avoid military action against 
the tribesmen. But it must have been obvious to him as a 
soldier, that to abandon the field with matters in their 
present state would mean the end, not only of his own 
ee but of the Sultan and of French influence as 
well, 

Moinier decided to disregard his instructions, and to 
operate against the Oudaia, Zerhana and Cherarda tribes and 
force their submission, for it was these who had attacked 
Gouraud’s convoy. He set off accordingly on the 29th May, 
and with the same three subordinates, Brulard, Gouraud 
and Dalbiez, commtanding separate columns he punished the 
recalcitrant tribes by bombarding the chiefs’ houses. Then, 
establishing a Post at Petitjean to command the heights and 
keep touch with the Djebel Zerhoun, a dangerous haunt of 
tribesmen, he returned to Fez. Although he had secured 
no submissions, he had done a good deal to safeguard the 
convoy route. 

No sooner back than he learnt that tribesmen from the 
mountains in the south were pillaging the Sefrou region 
and marching on Fez. Atthesametime the Sultan expressed 
serious alarm about the Pretender at Meknes. 
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Still maintaining his three columns, Moinier set off on 
the Eig June for Sefrou, having repelled a considerable 
attack on his camp on the previous night. It had been 
delivered by the Beni M’tir who now fell back southward 
on the Ait Youssi, these two tribes opposing his advance 
throughout the day. 

Eventually Bahlil, near Sefrou, was bombarded and taken, 
and its Caid made submission, while the notables of Sefrou 
came to beg protection against the marauding tribesmen. 

Moinier then turned westward and marched on Meknes, 
and, although experiencing opposition from the Beni 
M’tir, he arrived under the walls on the 8th June, and blew 
in the Kesdir Gate with dynamite. 

His strong action had immediate results. Almost at 
once the notables of the city came to welcome him as 
liberator, and to make submission, and next day the 
Pretender, Moulai Zine, formally renounced his pretensions 
and declared his fidelity to the Sultan. 

When Moulai Hafid heard this news, he ordered Fez 
to be decked with flags and sent his warm congratulations 
to Moinier. But the General, not yet satisfied, moved 
north-eastward to the slopes of the Djebel Zerhoun, and 
so to Moulai Idriss, the famous sanctuary and place of 
origin of the Moorish kingdom. Here, the holy men 
hastened to assure him of their pacific intentions, whereupon 
the Zerhana tribe made their submission, and others followed. 

For the moment at any rate, Moulai Hafid was 
re-established. 

Europe was not unmindful of French doings in Morocco, 
and in particular Germany regarded them with a cynical 
eye. e North German Gazette, the official organ of the 
German Government, made a significant announcement : 

“Tf,” it said, “‘the French Government considers its 
subjects to be in danger, Germany, while not in receipt of 
similar information so far as German subjects are concerned, 
sees no cause to oppose the view, but taking note of the 
French Government’s public pledges not to occupy the 
capital, expresses the hope that it will succeed in carrying 
out its programme. Were it to fail to do so the Act of 
Algeciras would finally have ceased to exist, and full 
freedom of independent action would be automatically 
restored to the signatory powers.” 
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In this way Germany, in words which seemed cryptic 
then, but became clear as day later, warned France that her 
disregard of Algeciras would give the former the right to 
negotiate anew, and this time to insist on something for 
herself. 

While the German Government made no pronouncement, 
British diplomats, nevertheless, correctly interpreted its 
silence. gir E. Goschen wired from Berlin that in his 
opinion the German attitude was one of premeditated silence, 
and that he could not help thinking that they were hanging 
back in the hope that something would occur to give them 
an excuse to interfere and turn the situation, in some way 
or other, to their own advantage.! Sir Francis Bertie in 
Paris remarked: “If I were a German, I should be glad 
to see a state of affairs which would enable me to hope that 
the Morocco question might be reopened with a possible 
opportunity to get something for Germany. . . . Germany 
has created a great navy, but her want was coaling stations, 
and Count Hatzfeldt had once made a suggestion to Lord 
Salisbury, in regard to Morocco, which might have pro- 
vided in some measure for the deficiency. ... If the 
Morocco question were now reopened, Germany might 
hope to profit from it.’ 

Simultaneously in diplomatic circles in Tangier the word 
Agadir was on ps lips. There was talk of develop- 
ing the place. The Spaniards, who hoped one day to ee 
some use of their hitherto unused enclave of Ifni, saw in 
Agadir a rival which would put it out of business. England 
thought its development would be good for trade,® but to a 
German its mention was like a red rag to a bull. Diplomats 
began to ask one another what secret lay behind the German 
attitude. All this resembled the faint sigh of the wind in the 
lull before a storm. 

In the British House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey 
declared the march on Fez justified, while Spain, terrified 
lest her claims were going to be ‘‘ jumped ”’ by the surprise 
declaration of a Protectorate by France, felt the time had 
come for a Spanish expedition. 

In Paris a furious clamour arose. The Comité du Maroc 
worked frenziedly to prevent the evacuation of Fez, whilst 
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opposing parties began to cast doubt upon the validity of 
France’s reasons for the march. 

It began to be said in the French Press that there had 
been no panic amongst Europeans in Fez, and that supplies 
were plentiful. M. de Pressensé, a well-known French 
publicist, wrote scathingly that the whole story of the danger 
in Fez was a disgraceful fake. That the inhabitants had 
never been seriously menaced, that there was no siege, no 
danger of sudden capture, and enough provisions to feed 
the whole population for over a year. He ended grandilo- 
quently: “ The farce was played. After Casablanca, Fez. 
France without realising it, without wishing it, almost 
without knowing it, had taken a decisive step. And 
indefinite occupation of the capital was the sa prelude 
to a Protectorate. ... The era of concessions, profits, 
dividends was about to open. Premature joyfulness! It 
was the era of difficulties which was at hand.’? M. de 
Pressensé’s last sentence was undoubtedly true, but the 
remainder of his article attacked his country unjustly. In 
the light of the information here given, there can be no 
doubt that the position of the Sultan and of his capital 
were most precarious, and that having started on the road 
of supporting him and trying to maintain order in Morocco, 
France could not but continue. 

A little earlier, at the time when Moulai Hafid first 
became secure on his throne, Raisuli, fresh from his exploit 
of kidnapping Caid Maclean, had journeyed in state to Fez 
to make submission. Moulai Hafid had received him with 
every mark of affection, but as he was being pressed by the 
British Government to refund the Caid’s ransom, which 
it had advanced, he hinted that Raisuli might surrender it. 
The brigand chieftain was of course happy to oblige his 
Sultan, but he asked as reward the governorship of Arzila 
and of the neighbouring tribes and district. This trifling 
favour the Sultan gladly accorded, but not to be behind- 
hand in bargaining, he insisted that as a preliminary proof 
of his efficacy as a governor, Raisuli should first collect 
three hundred thousand douros from the tribesmen of his 
new territory as a contribution for the Sultan. 

No sooner said than done. Raisuli returned to his 
country, exercised the necessary pressure, sent the Sultan 

1 Morel. 
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his tribute, and was transformed once more from bandit to 
government official.? 

In this capacity, he watched with close attention the 
French incursions, and in particular the installation of 
French Posts at Lalla Ito and Sidi Gueddar, not far from his 
own country. His attitude showed deep insight. He 
remarked of France: “ It is possible that our sons may bless 
her, but no Arab looks beyond his own life. The civilisa- 
tion you bring us is like wine which goes to men’s heads 
and makes them foolish. You cannot make good Europeans 
out of us, but you can make bad Arabs.” 

When with Moulai Hafid, the two had sworn a solemn 
oath never to give up fighting for Moorish independence; 
but Raisuli now saw that it was too late to keep the foreigners 
out altogether. There was at Larache a Spanish consul 
named Don Juan Zugasti, a man of the highest character, 
who had somehow impressed the old chieftain and secured 
his friendship. Raisuli reached the conclusion that Spanish 
occupation would be better than French, and that, since 
one of them would surely come, he would put himself 
definitely on the side of the Spaniards, who, he hoped, would 
then maintain his own authority, exerting a nominal 
suzerainty only. 

Accordingly, when the Spaniards felt that the French 
march on Fez called for action, lest they should be cheated 
out of their part in the secret agreement, Raisuli encouraged, 
and promised to help, a landing at Larache. The pretext 
was agitation in the zone, and the place was occupied by 
Colonel Silvestre on the 8th June, 1911. But Silvestre’s 
idea of occupation was not quite the same as Raisuli’s. It 
was not very long before he began to spread, and to Raisull’s 
annoyance he extended his occupation to El Ksar. Very 
soon French and Spanish contingents, both pursuing the 
policy of peaceful penetration, came in contact with one 
another. 

France was furious at the Spanish landing and com- 

lained that her tranquillising penetration was being 

interfered with, while Spain pointed to the secret treaty, 

and to the fact that Larache and El Ksar were in her zone. 

Awkward incidents soon arose. A small contingent of 

Moorish troops belonging to the Maghzen arrived one day 
1 Forbes. 
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in the vicinity of El Ksar. The Spaniards, mistaking or 
pretending to mistake it for a group of brigands, attacked it, 
whereupon the French pointed out that they were attacking 
the Sultan’s troops whom they were engaged to support. 
The Spaniards retorted that the men were indistinguishable 
as regular troops, and had evidently been sent there by a 
French officer, Capitaine Mcreaux, to cause trouble. 
Shortly after, the French Consul, M. Boisset, was found 
walking about armed outside the town, and was arrested by 
the Spaniards. The French Press broke into a storm of 
indignation. 

These quarrels served to show the Protector nations that 
they must come to an agreement with one another, and 
finally, a demarcation line was arranged to avoid further 
disputes. 

Meanwhile, General Moinier, leaving a small contingent 
in Fez, a larger one at Meknes, and a number of Posts 
in the districts it had been necessary to pacify, commenced 
work on a main road from Fez to Rabat, passing through 
Meknes, and retired himself to Rabat. In the process, he 
was compelled to exact the submission of all the tribes on 
the route, in particular the Beni M’tir, the Zemmour and 
the Zaér, operations which involved a good deal of fighting. 
Knowing by now that any appearance of evacuation would 
result in fresh outbreaks, he established a number of Posts, 
linked up for co-ordinated action, in order to assure this 
new and important line of communication. The summer 
of 1911, then, found Moulai Hafid once more firmly 
established, with French money and French advisers, while 
French armies held for him the whole of the country 
between Casablanca and Fez, and Spain was similarly in 
occupation further north. 

1 ALE. 


CHAPTER XIII 


GERMANY SOUNDS A WARNING GONG 
IQII—I912 


Germany sends Panther to Agadir—Press reactions—Britain excluded from 
Franco-German negotiation—Mr. Lloyd George’s speech—Franco- 
German convention agrees to French protectorate—Sultan agrees to 
protected status. 


EAR the_end_of June, 1911, the Monis Cabinet 
fellin France and M. Caillaux came into_power. 
Hardly had he grasped the reins of government 
when, on the ist July, Germany made _a_sen- 
sational move. Her action has been likened to the stroke 
Of 4 Waining gong. | 
The German Ambassador in Paris informed the F "| 


Minister that the Panther had been sent to Agadir. He 
explained that some German firms in the vicinity had been 
alarmed by a certain ferment among the local tribes, due, it | 
seemed, to the recent occurrences in other parts of the 


country. These firms had applied to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for protection of their lives and property. At thei 
ad * 


request, he said, the Imperia a O 
send a warship to t rt o elp in case of 


rt of Agadir, to Ten 
need to their subjects and fcreeeoaad to German interests 
ifi the vicinity. He added that as soon as the state of affairs 
in Morocco fal resumed its former quiet aspect, the ship 
charged with this protective mission would leave the port 


of Agadir. . 
This message, communicated to all the signatories of 
the Pact of Algeciras, produced universal consternation. 


astily turning up their books of reference, politicians must 
have discovered with a certain relief that the Panther was a 
mere gunboat of a thousand tons, with two guns, six 
machine-guns, and a crew of one hundred and twenty-five 
men. A gunboat! MHarmless after all; in fact, an im- 
pertinence ! 
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On the 3rd of july, she uly arrived _and—anchared- 
Clearly, by herself she could do little to change the face of 
Morocco; but a lot lay behind her. e excuse offered 
by ee by*Herr Kiderlen with 
his tongue in his cheek, was exactly chat used by the French 
to explain their march_on Fez.) ~~ 


‘Press “réactions were rather curious. (England seemed 
more troubled about the incident than 7 On the 
uly, Mr: essed British feeling when he 
stated in the House: “‘ His Majesty’s Government con- 
siders that a new situation has arisen in Morocco, in which 
it is possible that future developments may affect British 
interests more directly than has been the case. . . . In the 
part we shall take in it, we shall have due regard to the 
protection of those interests and the fulfilment of our treaty 
obligations to France, which are well known to the House.’”? 
This was in line with Sir Edward Grey’s communication 
to Count de Salis, in which he regarde ‘ eC 
very delicate. (The abrupt action of Germany, he said, had 
excited public opinion in” En , British commercial 
interests in Morocco were larger than those of Germany, 
and H.M. Government could not remain passive spectators 


arrived at without consulting her. 

(From these facts, it is clear, then,-that an incident which 
might appear to the man in the street as of little importance, 
whose significance _was obscure, was perfectly understood 
by the diplomats. (Germany wanted a new deal and a better 
one, and this was hér way of asking for i 

' While the Spanish Press displayed a certain excitement 
mingled with pleasure at the embarrassment caused to 
France, French newspapers were singularly restrained. It 
looked as though they were obeying a mot d’ordre that 
German action must be minimised and regarded as a move 
to induce France to offer compensation. They also hinted 
that France relied on England to prevent Germany obtain- 
ing advantage on the Atlantic coast. 

There was of course, to begin with, a flurry of astonish- 
1 Morel. * Foreign Office Papers, 
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ment and. indignation, but it soon toned down. The Matin 
said the action was contrary to German engagements 
towards France, and read it as a notice that Germany had 
something to offer in negotiation. The Figaro remarked 
bitterly that when the three principal departments of a 
country are disposed of at the caprice of one man,’ the 
country is at the mercy of any provocation and any surprise. 
The Humanité gloomily concluded that France could not 
protest, as Germany had made the same excuse as France 
for intervention, while the Petite République said that the 
action reminded it of the 1904 business, which was a prelude 
to the most serious crisis to France and the peace of Europe. 
Meanwhile the French Foreign Ministry took care to issue 
a denial that the articles appearing in the Press were in any 
way inspired. 

The German Press directed its thunder against Britain 
and when the diplomats, thoroughly understanding what 
was wanted, got to work on a bargain, France and Germany 
started direct negotiations, and England was left out in the 
cold. For days she was kept in the dark,~and at last, 


exceedingly anxious lest she should find herself presented 


with a fait accompli in which Germany had acquired a port 
at Agadir, which would be a direct threat to British sea 
communications, the Cabinet made use of Mr. Lloyd 
George to speak vital and fiery words, ata bankers’ dinner. 
He said, in his characteristic way: . I believe it 
essential in the highest interests, not merely of this country, 
but of the world, that Britain, at all hazards, should retain 
her place and her prestige amongst the great Powers of the 
world. . . . I conceive that nothing would justify a disturb- 
ance of international good-will except questions of the 
gravest national moment. But if a situation were to be forced 
upon us, in which peace could only be preserved by the 
surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has 
won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing 
Britain to be treated where her interests were vitally affected, 
as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then 
I say emphatically, that peace at that price would be a 
humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to 
endure; ...° 

This speech endorsed by the Times next morning, and 


a 


1 Von Bilow. 
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commented on furiously in Germany, made it clear to the 

omats in that country that no German port on the 

Moroccan coast would-be toterated—The secrer bargatning 

between France and Germany still wént_on. France had 

_ resigned herself to Ith a piece of the Congo, but in 

deference to England, the part she now agreed to cede in 

_ order to buy Germany’s good-will had practically no sea- 

, board. With this compromise all three countries had to be 
| satisfied. 

On the 4th November, 1911, a Franco-German conven- 
tion was agreed, in which France ceded to Germany a large 
part of the Congo, and Germany ceded to France a small 
piece of territory near Lake Chad. In virtue of these 
exchanges Germany recognised the rights of protection 
vere Benen Empire which belonged to France 

: All the diplomatists were pleased, for each had got some- 

. thing, and, though England’s share was merely the negative 

; one of avoiding the danger of a German base at Agadir, it 
was none the less important. 

Press comment was characteristic. Sir E. Goschen, com- 
municating to Sir Edward Grey, from Berlin, thought that 
the German people at large were not really dissatisfied in 
spite of the abuse they lavished.on the agreement. The South 
German Press, however, lamented the convention as a German 
diplomatic defeat which they ascribed to British intrigue. 

The French Press made a great commotion, but signs 
were not wanting that its indignation was more pretended 
than real, and after a few days it died down. 

Suddenly a fresh brand, hurled into the fire, set it 

4% ablaze anew. The culprit was the Matin, who_published” 
the terms of the secret agreement-between France and Spain 
regarding the partition of Morocco. The revelation did 
‘not fill Frenchmen with horror at the duplicity of secret 

' diplomacy ; quite the contrary. What annoyed them_was 
the realisation that the coveted country, w ad seeme 

at last within their grasp, was to be deprived of the whole 
of its northern seaboard. To secure her rights, France had 
just bartered a vast stretch of the Congo, but what was 
she to have in return? As a journalist wittily remarked, 
She was to get “‘a fine view of the desert.” In_general, 
the impression left on the public mind was that France had 

“" —~=----—-"T_ For detail of text see Morel, p. 315. 
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been tricked once more, and that she had given a great deal 
in excnanve te y = 

But those behind the scenes knew that matters were far 
otherwise. It was true that Spain must be accorded her 
agreed zone, at all events until she had proved herself 
incapable of taking possession of it, but four-fifths of the 
long-desired country, with its mountains, its forests, and 
its fertile plains, its minerals and all the vast trade possi- 
bilities of its undeveloped people, were held in the bards 
of France, now and for evermore. For-not only had Ene- 


land, Spain and Italy accorded her their pressing in Morocco, 
but to-day ever-Germany, the great rival, had recognised 
her right to créaté-a tate.” 

All this time the little Panther had swung to her anchor 
at Agadir. Not aman had landed, and the French batteries 


in the fort at the top of the hill, though their guns had been 
ready, had successfully restrained themselves from firing 


the shot which might have — Europe into war. Ger-— 


many had never meant to fight. Her intention was to gain 
afvantage by threat of force, and in spite of England’s 


rather unexpected opposition, she succeeded in obtaining 
AUT eclet Si we SUCE ceed, Tt ODtamns. 


something. 

“As soon as the French Chamber had ratified the Con- 
vention, the North German Gazette announced naively that 
“The German warship will leave Agadir to-morrow, as all 
1s now quiet, and no further danger exists for German lives 
and property.’’! The little Panther, her simple task accom- 
plished, withdrew. 


French diplomacy, me idle in 


Morocco. During the autumn months, prolonged negotia- 


x w 


tions had taken place with the Sultan, pressing upon him | 


the desirability of a Protectorate, and on the gth November, 
he accepted definitely a status in which France would hold 
the same position in Morocco as Britain in Egypt, that is to 
say, that there would be no ambiguity about the reality of 
French supervision, but that so far as possible, and in out- 
ward appearance, the Government should remain as before.? 
Having obtained this supremely important concession, M. 
Regnault went to Paris to draw up the terms of the agreement. 


1 On the 27th November, rgr1. 
: 2 alge of M. Barthou, Journal Offciel, and British Consular Report 
rom Fez. 
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PART II 
THE MILITARY PACIFICATION 


CHAPTER XIV 


FEZ IN WILD REVOLT 
1912 


Regnault comes to Fez with draft treaty—The Sultan signs—Indignation 
in Fez—Askris’ discontent—The revolt of 1912—Murders and escapes 
—General Brulard stems the rebellion—Moinier arrives—Appointment 
of first Resident—Lyautey in Algeria—Lyautey at Rabat—The Inva- 
sion of Fez by tribesmen—Lyautey’s policy—Renewed attack on Fez 
—Gouraud’s victory of 1st June, 1912—Moorish battle orders— 
Gouraud’s further campaign. 


HE winter months passed rapidly enough. The 

now unpopular Sultan still ruled through the aid 

of the French forces, but already slight rifts 

were apparent between him and General Moinier 
on the one hand, and between the General and the French 
Legation on the other. The differences arose in this way. 
The General had sent certain private reports to the Legation 
complaining of the Sultan’s method of selling posts in the 
Government for exorbitant sums. These reports, it appears, 
were translated into Arabic and shown to the Sultan, the 
very last person for whom the General intended them, and 
tension resulted.? 

Meanwhile, M. Regnault, armed with plenipotentia 
powers, returned to Tangier on the 5th March, and wit 
a large staff, started at once for Fez. Already Moulai 
Hafid had talked of abdicating, and now, on M. Regnault’s 
arrival, he repeated his intention, and at the same time 
complained violently about the actions of the military 
authorities. MM. Regnault, who had brought with him a 
draft treaty of nine articles, very short but very wide, and 
who wanted it signed without addition or amendment, 
assumed the réle of the Sultan’s protector. This attitude 
may have won him the monarch’s confidence, for the 
interviews accorded to him were frequent, and the Sultan 


1 Fournées Sanglantes, p. 180. 
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took the trouble to write to the French Prime Minister to 
convey his appreciation of the diplomat. On the 2ogth 
March, M. Regnault had an interview lasting six hours, 
and on the 3oth, he was again at the palace. What went on 
at these meetings was not divulged, but on the 2nd April, 
it was learnt confidentially in olomatie circles, that the 
Sultan had agreed to the French Government’s proposals, 
although the fact was not being made known for the 
present. 

El Mokri, the Grand Vizier, was deeply dejected. He let 
fall to a foreign consul, that the Sultan had seen no way out 
of agreeing to the French proposals without amendment or 
addition, and had therefore assented to them. The Sultan 
had signed away his liberty on the 30th March. 

The treaty was based on the Treaty of Bardo, which 
established the French Protectorate in Tunis. Briefly 
stated, its provisions were : 


1, A new regime was to be established in Morocco 
introducing such administrative, judicial, economic, 
financial or military reforms as the French Govern- 
ment thought advisable. The dignity of the Sultan, 
the Moslem faith, and religious institutions were to be 
maintained, and a reorganised Maghzen was to be set 
up. The French Government was to have due regard 
for Spanish interests, and Tangier was to preserve its 
special character. 

2. The Sultan was to agree that the French Government 
should proceed with the military measures necessary 
for the maintenance of order. 

3. The French Government was to protect the Sultan 
and his successors against any menace to the throne. 

4. Measures necessary for the establishment of the 
Protectorate were to be undertaken by the Sultan or 
his representative, at the instance of the French 
Government. 

5. [The Resident-General representing the French 
Government was to be the only intermediary between 
the Sultan and foreign Powers. 

6. Moorish interests abroad were to be represented by 
the Consular agents of France. The Sultan was to 
conclude no international agreement without the 
consent of France. 
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7. The French and Moorish Governments were to agree 
on the bases of financial reorganisation. 

8. The Sultan was to contract no loan, private or public, 
nor to grant any form of concession without the 
authorisation of the French. 


It was a great moment for France. The uncertain period 
of diplomacy and military encroachment was over. The 
Sultan himself had voluntarily accepted French protection 
and the clear road to order and commercial prosperity lay 
before her, with an eventual accretion of men to her fighting 
forces which was not to be despised. 

It was a great moment, too, for M. Regnault, whose 
signature, as representing France, stood upon the document 
beside the Sultan’s. In obtaining it he had promised much 
to Moulai Hafid, and these promises his Government had 
somehow to make good. Perhaps, also, he had ranged 
himself rather too markedly against his own military High 
Command, whose able conduct of operations had made his 
success possible, and whose knowledge of the true state of 
Morocco must have greatly exceeded his own. 

Meanwhile, having bowed to the inevitable and signed 
away his country’s independence, Moulai Hafid was 
determined to abdicate, and nothing would shake his 
decision. Rumours that he had sold Morocco to France 
were already whispered about the sacred city; Fez was 
seething internally and was on the very point of boiling over. 

It was the wish of the Sultan that the Protectorate 
agreement should be kept secret, and M. Regnault had 
agreed, but he had not reckoned with journalism. Before 
even the French Government had received the news, it was 

ublished by the Matin in Paris, and the whole of intel- 
Letra Morocco knew that the fate of their country had 
been sealed for good or ill. 

Fez, spreading white and beautiful on the gentle slopes 
of the foothills, holds a unique position in the country. Its 
better class people are well off, much lighter in colour than 
the average Moroccan, and extremely careful of their 
personal appearance. Unlike the open-faced fighting men 
of the mountains, their ways are inscrutable and hidden. 
Without being guilty of actual rudeness, they avert their 

1 By the agency of the Matin’s correspondent, M. Hubert-Jacques. 
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faces when a Christian passes, feigning not to see him. In 
the spring of 1912, this tendency existed in an exaggerated 
form, and was directed particularly against the French. 
The fact that only a year earlier, French troops had saved 
them from pillage and sack by the tribesmen, made no 
difference. Geonte was assailing their liberty, and bringing 
undue pressure to bear on their Sultan. 

So thought the Fazi,1 and when a Frenchman passed he 
would turn away his head and spit, and only the greatest 
patience had avoided incidents hitherto. 

But now it was beyond doubt that the French were to rule 
Morocco, and that the Sultan had signed away his birth- 
right, and on top of this the news got round that Moulai 
Hafid was leaving Fez, never to return. It was the end of 
the old order, and the Fazis, accustomed to be consulted on 
dynastic matters, and stung in their pride as well as in the 
sale of their liberties, were ripe for any desperate deed. Yet 
it is probable that, such is the inertia of these sedentary 

eople, and so great the aversion of the merchant class to 
fichting, that all would have passed off peaceably had it not 
been for the Askris.? 

Fez is divided into two parts, Fez Djedid, which contains 
the Sultan’s Palace and a number of other large buildings, 
as well as the Jewish quarter, and, separated from this by 
walls, gardens and gates, Fez el Bali, containing the im- 
portant Mosques of Moulai Idriss and the Cairouan, a 
maze of narrow streets and shops, and on its south-east 
side, a group of Consulates and the French Military Hos- 
— To north and south, two strongly walled forts, the 

ordj Nord and Bordj Sud, guard the town, and these were, 
at this time, occupied by Moorish troops. But the majority 
of the Moorish soldiers were quartered in the Cabs 
Cherarda, lying between, but to the north of, the two 
Fezes. Here, there were mixed troops amounting to some 
ate thousand men, and a French lieutenant commanded 
them. 

Two new reforms had recently been introduced by the 
French. One was that infantrymen should carry knap- 
sacks, a regulation which the Moors regarded as degrading 
to a fighting man; the other, that the soldiers should be 
provided with rations instead of a portion of their pay. In 

1 Inhabitant of Fez, * Moorish soldiers. 
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pee old loose Moorish systems, the soldier drew his 
ovided his own food. ‘This suited him admirabl 
art him to keep a wife at home, and to bring a crust 
or so into barracks, against his need. Now a regular meal 
was to be served in barracks, and although his nominal pay 
was slightly increased, he would draw considerably less. 
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This most unwise provision resulted, as a reduction of the 
pay of the armed forces always results, in a strong tendency 
to mutiny. 

The 17th April was the day on which the troops were first 
to receive the reduced pay. 

Fez was penetrated by French officials. There were the 
Military Instructors, the officers of the Bureau of Native 
Affairs, and at the French Embassy, M. Regnault and his 
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numerous staff. General Brulard, in chief military com- 
mand, had his headquarters in Fez el Bali, and his troops 
were far outside the town, at the camp of Dar Debibagh ; 
the French Government having specifically ordered that 
they should not occupy the city. The garrison consisted of 
one battalion of infantry, but fortunately this was augmented 
by a second battalion, with some machine guns, wre | 
and cavalry details, who were to form the escort of M. 
Regnault on his journey to Rabat next day. For it was 
planned that he should leave Fez on the 17th, and the 
Sultan on the 18th. 

It may appear curious that with all their able Intelligence 
Service, and their knowledge of the natives, the French 
failed to anticipate what was coming. There is, indeed, 
clear evidence that the head of the French Intelligence 
Service warned M. Regnault more than once of the fierce 
discontent which seethed beneath the surface, and that the 
Minister refused to believe these reports. But the Intelli- 
gence Service cannot have realised co near Fez was to a 
conflagration, or military measures would certainly have 
been taken. 

M. Regnault had made his final official visit to the Sultan, 
and on the 16th April, the latter entertained the personnel 
of the Embassy at a grand farewell luncheon, after which 
coffee and tea were drunk in a pavilion in the Royal garden. 
As the Sultan sat smoking, one after another, in amber 
holders, the cigarettes which his servant passed to him 
ready-lit, he seemed ill at ease. When M. Regnault, making 
conversation, made excuse for General Brulard who was 
wearing colonel’s uniform, although he had recently been 
promoted, the Sultan remarked that he had better get his 
general’s uniform quickly, as he would soon need it. 

Then came a game of chess between His Shereefian 
Majesty and the Minister Plenipotentiary, which the latter 
won, going so far it is related, as to reprove His Majesty for 
surreptitiously moving the pieces out of turn. The Sultan’s 
protest is also recorded. ‘‘ You see,” he said to Ben 
Ghabrit, the French interpreter, smiling to hide his vexa- 
tion: “I no longer have the right to go where I wish, or to 
organise my defence as it suits me.” 

A terrific rainstorm prolonged the proceedings, for the 
downpour was too severe to permit anyone to go home. 
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But when at last M. Regnault got back to the Embassy, he 
had time to consider to-morrow’s journey. Brief enquiry 
showed him that, with swollen rivers and mud everywhere, 
the “going” would be impossible, and reluctantly he 

ostponed it for several days. This postponement may well 
fave saved his life and that of his escort. 

Next morning, when Lieutenant-Instructor Metzinger 
started to pay his men at the Cherarda Barracks, they 
refused to take their pay. It was the signal for a wave of 
mutiny, and in a few moments the orderly barracks had 
become the scene of confused groups of Moorish soldiers, 
excitedly discussing their plans. Metzinger sent a written 
report to General Brulard, who directed an experienced 
Major and an Interpreter to go to the barracks and calm the 
men. But they never got there. A little after noon, some 
fifty armed men poured out of the barracks, and made for 
the Sultan’s Palace. This, too, was reported to the General, 
who, in touch with the Pasha, el Mokri, requested him to 
close all the gates and take every possible measure. In the 
ensuing events, whether from ineptitude or deliberately, in 
the faint hope of saving the country from the yoke of Christ- 
endom, the authorities of the town did singularly little to 
discourage the mutiny or to restore order. 

The Sultan, who was conversing alone with the Grand 
Vizier, hearing a noise, mounted to the first floor balcony 
to see what was going on. The Askris were approaching 
him, shouting and gesticulating. He called to them, asking 
what the matter was. 

‘You are our Sultan,” they answered, “‘ and we come to 
complain of the French officers, who treat us too hardly, 
want to make us carry knapsacks like beasts of burden, and 
have reduced our pay.” 

The Sultan, thus awkwardly plunged into the midst of a 
mutiny, acquitted himself well. ‘ Make your complaints 
to my Grand Vizier,” he said. “ He will then put them 
before me, and I will deal with them.” 

The soldiers, flattered at the words of their divinely- 
appointed ruler, trooped off in good order, while the Sultan, 
much agitated, went into the Palace. 

Soon a second group forced their way into the precincts 
and demanded to see him. At first he refused, but eventu- 
ally, as they insisted, he consented to see a deputation of 
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three soldiers, previously disarmed. These excitedly 
explained their grievances, and the Sultan, promising once 
more to examine them, advised them to go and pray in the 
Mosque, thinking no doubt, that this would calm them. 

Yet a third group assailed the now bewildered autocrat, 
this time accusing him of abandoning them and leaving 
Fez for ever. They told him they knew he was about to 
journey to the land of the Roumis. ‘ You are our Sultan, 
we will not abandon you, and we do not wish you to 
leave our country.” 

Again the Sultan temporised, promising the soldiers that 
they should accompany him to Rabat. On this they 
demanded the keys of the magazines, so that they could 
obtain more cartridges. The Sultan was becoming badly 
involved, and hastily terminated the interview. 

These visits merely added a spirit of righteous patriotism 
to the mutiny, and soon the soldiers, crowding round the 
magazine, had forced the entrance and, pillaging box after 
box of rifle ammunition, filled their bandoliers and pockets. 
Thence they streamed away, bent on murder. Some went 
down to the Mosque of Moulai Idriss to pray, and thus 
endow themselves with the sanctity inherent in a Holy War. 
Others made straight for the Mellah,! deeming that the loot 
of the Jews, the aim and end of all riots, might as well be 
the beginning. During that afternoon, the shops of these 
unfortunate Hebrews were completely gutted. Many of 
the Jews were killed, but others escaped through a con- 
venient gate into the gardens of the Sultan’s Palace. Here, 
for three days, men, women and children were huddled in 
their misery. The Sultan did all he could for them, pro- 
viding such food as was obtainable, and he housed them 
as and where he was able, in outhouses and in the vacant 
cages belonging to his menagerie. And never did the 
Sultan’s collection of wild animals present a stranger 
appearance: in one cage were a couple of fine lions, while 
in the next huddled a dozen or so of women suckling their 
children ; a little further on were the bears, and behind the 
next set of bars, a group of old Jewish traders whose faces, 
from centuries of race-experience, had already assumed 
without difficulty the attitude of patient waiting upon Fate, 
proper to those who have lost everything. 

1 Jewish quarter. 
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Other groups, knowing the residences of the French 
officers, went off in search of their victims, broke in, 
dragged them out and executed them. Short shrift was 
given to any Frenchman found in the streets. The Hotel 
de France was attacked, its proprietress shot as she closed 
the doors against the rioters, and other inmates killed. As 
the hubbub increased, the lower class Fazis joined in the 
massacre, while the women crowded on their roofs giving 
vent to their shrill tremulous screams, used on all occasions 
of excitement, whether of weal or woe. 

The victims were quickly beheaded, stripped of their 
clothing, and hacked to bits. Round the town, pieces of 
French corpses were paraded on the ends of bayonets by 
creatures lost to all emotions but the blood lust. 

There were amazing escapes. Four French officers, who 
lived together, defended their house for an hour or more, 
then, when their ammunition was nearly exhausted, having 
enlarged a small bull’s eye window at the back, they slipped 
through it, firing to the last, and took refuge in the open 
main drain of the city. Here, hidden under archways, 
shoulder deep in the bitterly cold water, swollen by the rain, 
they managed to sustain life for two nights and a day, 
re were finally rescued by a Moor sent to help them, who 
disguised them in Moorish costumes, in which they reached 
safety at last. 

The fight of the four telegraphists in a little house, not 
far from the Bab Seba, is historic. Attacked by a howling 
mob, they took refuge in a small room on the first floor, 
with one carbine and a revolver for their defence. In vain 
they felled their opponents, keeping them at bay for some 
two hours. Reaching a neighbouring roof, the Moors were 
able to throw burning material through holes they had 
made, into the room. One by one the gallant four fell, 
until all were dead save one last, who lay wounded and prone 
on his face on the floor in the thick stiffling smoke, only 
regaining consciousness at intervals. Somehow in their 
hurry, the Moors had left him for dead, and had forgotten 
to dismember him. They passed on and he was saved. 

One French officer, escaping over a roof, was caught by 
the women, and slowly burnt to death. 

General Brulard received the first news at his head- 
quarters. His dispositions are worthy of study, for no more 
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difficult situation can be imagined than that with which he 
was faced. When the Major and the Interpreter already 
mentioned, returned, reporting that they could not get 
through to the Casba Cherarda, and when he had established 
the fact that the soldiers had definitely mutinied, he 
directed the Colonel commanding the troops at Dar 
Debibagh to send a battalion of four companies under 
Major Philipot, to a position outside the town, in the 
Sultan’s garden, under the walls of the Aguedal. While 
these orders were being carried out, however, he decided to 
change his headquarters to the French Military Hospital 
which could be placed in a state of defence and which had 
the advantage of being close to the French Embassy and 
Consulate, and to the wireless station. | 

It was a wise precaution, and a successful one, for the 
citadel so formed was in the heart of Fez el Bali and 
enabled the General eventually to control the riots. 

But for the moment he could only collect the hospital 
orderlies, the sick and a few odd soldiers to defend the 
Hospital as well as they could, while he sent trusted 
Moorish messengers to the various houses known to 
contain French subjects. Some of these orderlies sallied 
forth bravely in an attempt to rescue French officers whose 
houses were being besieged, but with armed Askris in the 
streets, on top of walls and behind doors, there was little 
they could do. 

Hearing that Philipot had arrived at the position ordered, 
selected to keep him away from the Moorish soldiers until 
it became clear how best to use him, the General now 
ordered him to bring his force to the hospital ee south 
of the town, and entering by the Bab el Hadid. But it was 
a long time before the Major was able to comply. 

Having assembled his battalion under the wall of the 
Aguedal, he took stock of the situation. A gate on his right 
flank led into the Mellah, and he occupied it. On his 
extreme left a bridge over the river gave access round the 
north of the town to the Bab Seba. To ensure being able 
to enter the city by the northern route, he occupied this 
bridge also, and sent a company to clear a field of fire in the 
open space north of the Aguedal, so as to preserve the route 
for his battalion. This company at once became engaged 
with numerous mutineers lining the walls of Fez Djedid. 
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It was compelled to take cover and could not be extricated 
for several hours. 

Major Philipot now received the General’s order to bring 
his battalion to the hospital, while at the same time, on the 
southern wall of the Mellah, hostile groups opened fire. 
Unable to disengage his company, he was in a difficulty. 
He decided to leave it behind, since in any case it was 
encumbered with a number of killed and wounded, and 
would hamper him. But he sent a message to Colonel 
Taupin at Dar Debibagh, asking him to extricate the 
company by artillery fire on Fez Djedid. He then sent a 
company to attack the men on the Mellah wall. 

At this moment, a new assailant appeared ; on thc hills 
to the south, horsemen were gathering. Philipot sent his 
cavalry platoon to reconnoitre, and when these were fired on, 
he knew that hostile tribesmen were already co-operating 
with the mutineers within. Against them also, he demanded 
artillery support, and then, plunging his battalion into 
the bed of the River Zitoun, where they were protected 
by the high banks from the fire both of the Mellah and of 
the tribesmen, he took them, waist-deep in water, to the 
vicinity of the Bab el Hadid, which he was able to reach 
without further difficulty. But his casualties were already 
severe, his rear-guard had been left behind, and only two 
effective companies reached the hospital. 

Their real work now began ; in strong parties they issued 
forth, patrolling the streets, and endeavouring to establish 
some kind of order. In this they were not at once 
successful. All the afternoon the confused shouting, the 
pillage of the Mellah, and the you-yous of the women 
continued unabated, but when night fell more definite 
measures could be taken and detachments were sent out to 
hold the various gates, whilst the foreign quarter, with the 
hospital as its centre, was organised as a defended citadel, 
and patrols visited every street. 

General Brulard, who had received news that the inhabit- 
ants had sent messengers to the tribesmen inviting their co- 
operation, realised his danger and telegraphed to General 
Moinier, asking for immediate reinforcements from Meknes. 

A tragic incident occurred at the Bou Djeloud gate. A 
local Caid had promised to furnish twenty men to assist in 
its defence, but for a long time they failed to appear. At 
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last, by a neighbouring gate men filtered in, one by one. 
“* These are friends,’’ said the Caid, “‘ let them pass.” The 
French patrol of fifteen men was standing near the gate 
while the Moors, presumed to be friendly, collected near by. 
Suddenly the Caid raised his hand. “ Don’t fire,” he cried, 
whereupon the Moors opened a heavy fire on the patrol, 
killing nine and wounding four. It was a supreme act of 
treachery, but the Caid, who at once disappeared, afterwards 
pleaded that he had tried to save the French, but could not 
restrain the men. 

Meanwhile, outside the town, Colonel Taupin had sent a 
company and some artillery onto the hills to the south, and 
when the Bordj Sud opened fire on them, they carried it by 
assault, while the artillery developed a slow fire on the 
northern part of Fez Djedid, which eventually disengaged 
the company of Tirailleurs Major Philipot had left behind. 

The Artillery-Adjutant Pisani had behaved heroically 
in the Cherarda Barracks. He was already the hero of 
1g11, and much admired by the Moorish soldiers, who 
adored bravery. Unwilling to kill him, they told him to 
save himself, but Pisani refused to go unless they would let 
him take the guns with him, but this the soldiers in turn 
refused, and by sheer force of character he was able to 
remain amongst them, trying to quiet them during the 
whole afternoon. At three in the morning he escaped, 
taking with him the firing mechanisms of all the guns, thus 
rendering them useless, and he reached Dar Debibagh 
Barracks in safety. 

During the second day, the mutineers, driven for the 
most part out of Fez el Bali, congregated in the northern 
part of Fez Djedid, and were subjected to continuous 
artillery fire. By nightfall the city was much quieter, 
and all the isolated French inhabitants who were still 
alive had been brought into the hospital. 

On the third morning, there was fighting in the south- 
cast corner of the town. Here a French officer, commanding 
a small detachment of Askris at Tamdert Barracks, which 
had hitherto not joined the revolt, feared that they would 
no longer obey him, and asked for help. After considerable 
difficulty, a rescue p was sent to bring him in, and 
under fire from the southern hills he returned safely to the 
hospital. 
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The artillery fire had restored order in Fez Djedid, and 
numerous notables, seeing that the French had won, 
hastened to give assurances of their loyalty, while many of 
the Askris surrendered. At three o’clock a relief battalion 
arrived from Meknes, having carried out a forced march of 
sixty-five kilometres without once camping. The revolt of 
Fez was over; it had been quelled by the admirable dis- 
positions of General Brulard, the good work of the infantry, 
and in particular by the able and effective use of artillery. 

But the fires of war had been lit in the hearts of the sur- 
rounding tribesmen, and they were not disposed to forego 
without a baroud* their hopes of loot, which were mingled 
with their vague desire to rescue the Sultan from his 
enforced subjection to the Roumis. 

Deserters from the Askris further inflamed the tribesmen 
with accounts of the feeble strength of the French troops, 
and during the days which followed, the work of organising 
a great rebel harka went on unceasingly. 

By the 21st April, General Moinier had reached the 
city, and then had at his disposal twenty-three companies of 
infantry, three squadrons of cavalry and some artillery. 
Stationing batteries in the Bordj Nord and Bordj Sud, 
where they could command both the city and the surround- 
ing country, he organised his defence in detail. The two 
cities were subdivided into sections, each with a military 
headquarters, and every gate was strongly held, while the 
main reserve camped as before at Dar Debibagh. 

During the strenuous days of the insurrection, the tension 
between M. Regnault and the Military Command had grown 
acute. Even after the massacres had started the Ambassador 
was reluctant to pronounce a state of Siege, which would 
have temporarily deprived him of paramount authority, 
handing it to the military commander, who alone was 
competent to deal with a situation of this kind. General 
Brulard had no authority to declare such a state, and by the 
2oth April nothing had been done. 

So curious did this appear that the Ministry of War at 
Paris telegraphed to General Moinier to remind him that 
in these exceptional circumstances, it was his right and duty 


1 This account of the Fez revolt is taken from O.M. and Journées 
Sanglantes. 
2 Fight. 
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to take all necessary measures, including the declaration of 
a state of Siege. A saving clause was added, however, to 
the effect that measures should be concerted in agreement 
with M. Regnault. The French Foreign Office on the 
other hand, telegraphed on the 21st April, to the Ambassa- 
dor: “It is your right alone, after having concerted with 
General Moinier, to propose the necessary measures for 
re-establishing ... order. The Ministry of War has 
authorised General Moinier to proclaim a state of Siege if 
such is your wish.”’! 

Clearly the tension at Fez was reflected in a certain inter- 
departmental jealousy in Paris, of a character not unknown 
even at Whitehall. General Moinier’s first action upon 
arrival was to demand the declaration of a state of Siege 
from M. Regnault, but the latter refused. Even when, on 
the 23rd, the General insisted in the most formal of letters, 
on the necessity for this measure, the Minister temporised, 
replying that he had telegraphed to Paris for instructions. 
One of the reasons for the measure was to enable the General 
to proceed with the military courts-martial, for the punish- 
ment of the revolted Askris who had murdered their officers. 
Both sides to the dispute knew this. M. Regnault tended 
towards leniency, wishing to minimise and forget the whole 
incident, while the General felt strongly that an example 
must be made. He telegraphed to his Government that he 
declined all responsibility if the declaration of a state of 
Siege were not approved, whereupon the Minister of War, 
in consultation with the Prime Minister, approved the 
measure over M. Regnault’s head. 

In this way, the power passed from the hands of the 
Ambassador into those of the Military. It was confidently 
expected that M. Regnault’s important contribution to the 
establishment of the Protectorate would be rewarded with 
the post of Resident General, but it was not to be. 

On the 27th April, at Rambouillet, a Cabinet Council was 
held, M. Falli¢res, the President of the Republic presided, 
and M. Poincaré, the Prime Minister, as well as M. Millerand, 
Minister of War, were present, and the question of the 
Resident was discussed. M. Falliéres wanted a civilian, 
and spoke of France’s republican ideals, which he desired 
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to introduce in Morocco, but the argument was finally 
swayed by M. Léon Bourgeois, who said : “ No one is more 
in agreement than myself with the arguments of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, but events at Fez have convinced me 
that it would be premature to appoint a civilian chief in 
Morocco. We shall doubtless have new alarms, and at 
certain times it is necessary that military authority should 
make itself felt at once.’’? 

These words were generally felt to be true, and the 
decision having been taken, there could be no doubt as to 
who ought to be chosen. Lyautey, the hero of Oran, the 
tactful adviser of d’Amade, standing supreme above his 
fellows as the greatest French soldier-administrator, and 
who already had experience as High Commissioner and 
Commander-in-Chief in Oran, was nominated. 

It was a momentous appointment, for in the great 
development of Morocco to come, the eyes of the world 
would be on France, in a way they had never been during 
that of Algeria and Tunis. And by her performance they 
would judge her. 

It was doubtless a blow for M. Regnault, who planned to 
take the Sultan with him to Rabat, and afterwards perhaps 
to Paris, where, accompanied by a picturesque group of 
Caids, he would exhibit to the world an impressive picture 
of the Shereef of Islam in willing submission to French 
tutelage. But this hope would now never be realised. M. 
Regnault would recede into the background on the day the 
new Resident assumed his duties. 

Lyautey chose as his civilian deputy, M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire, whom he knew and admired, and lost no time in 
taking up his appointment. Embarking in the Jules Ferry, 
he paid a preliminary visit to Algeria, to get in touch with 
the command of the Algero-Moroccan borders. He found 
that in the military mind the project of an advance on Taza 
was dominant, but his attitude to the border question was 
now entirely changed. Instead of urging penetration, as 
had been his wont when he held the command himself, 
he now categorically forbade the advance. There was no 
more talk of the Moulouya being the natural frontier of 
Morocco. El Magreb was now his kingdom, he resented 
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all diminution of its limits by Algeria, and on hearing that 
a detachment had been sent to Ain Chair by the Ain Sefra 
command, he ordered it to be withdrawn. 

Having thus made it clear that, in the new circumstances, 
his old policy was reversed, he passed on to Casablanca, 
and with hardly any staff, assumed his weighty position. 

Here he met Colonel Gouraud, whom he had known as a 
captain, and promptly annexed him to organise his march 
to Fez. Together they rode to Rabat, whose perfection of 
beauty the new Resident already knew and loved. To his 
horror he saw, rising on the sea-front, near the old Arab 
cemetery, and facing the age-old Casba des Oudayas, a 
row of hideous military barracks. Lyautey’s artistic appre- 
ciation was always intense. For a moment he was stupefied, 
then flying into a fierce rage, he demanded to know who 
was responsible. Why could they not have awaited his 
plans? Could these monstrosities not be pulled down ? 
No, he was told, they could not, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs had already been spent! At least he could stop 
the work while he had time to look round. He did so and 
then set out for Fez. 

He had hardly passed the gates of Rabat, when he met 
-two Frenchmen coming from the capital. One of them 
was both an artist and an architect, and into his ears he 
poured his indignation about the barracks. 

‘““As they cannot be destroyed, perhaps they can be 
dressed up and transformed,’ suggested the architect, and 
pulling out pencil and paper proceeded to make a sketch 
as they sat there on the grass at the side of the road. 

Lyautey loved the drama of quick decisions. “ Will you 
stay here with me? You shall be my Director of Fine 
Arts 99 . 


The other accepted, and so M. Tranchant de Lunel was 
lea opportunity of his life, and subsequently used it 
superbly. 

wo days’ journey brought the Resident to Meknes, 

where no salute was fired, for fear of its effect on the 

populace. On the 24th May, he reached Fez. General 

Moinier escorted him in. Fez was now in good order. 

Indeed, after the bombardment the General had ordered 

all houses to show a tricolour flag in token of submission, 
2 Maurois. 
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and the city had appeared as if en féte while the grim after- 
math of the revolt pursued its course. The victims, to the 
number of some seventy persons, had been buried with 
military honours, while many of the revolted Askris suffered 
the death penalty. All was now quiet ; true, the tribesmen 
had assembled and were closing in on Fez; but General 
Moinier anticipated no serious trouble. 

Outside the gates, M. Regnault received his successor. 
A true diplomat, he appeared smiling and urbane as ever, 
delighted to place himself at his successor’s disposal. 
Lyautey was housed in the Dar Menebbi in Fez el Bali. 
Already, as he was putting on his full dress to pay his respects 
to the Sultan, firing broke out in the town. But he was 
assured that it was nothing, just a few pillagers robbing the 
orchards ! 

That night there was a ball in honour of the Resident. 
In the middle of the dancing, firing broke out again, but 
this time a series of volleys disposed of the fruit-stealing 
explanation; it was the tribesmen coming nearer. To 
Lyautey the situation appeared awkward, for the military 
were not in sympathetic touch with the inhabitants of the 
city they were about to defend. He summoned the Oulemas 
and Chorfas, and explaining what they knew only too well, 
that if the town were penetrated, they would be pillaged, 
he demanded their assistance. But it was already too late ; 
the attack now could only be faced and beaten. 

The very next evening it started in earnest. Under cover 
of the walls and gardens which surround the east part of 
Fez, the tribesmen had closed in on the city, and were 
working away with spades wherever there was a weak point 
in the wall. Already the Tombs of the Merinides, an 
eminence just outside, which commanded the city, had to 
be abandoned by the French, and except for Dar ben Amar, 
a post to the eastward, which under Major Fellert main- 
tained itself inviolate throughout the attack, the defence 
was made on the walls themselves. 

All through the night some fifteen thousand tribesmen 
attacked with determination. From the Bab Ghissa in the 
north to the Bab F’touah in the south, the onslaught was 
continuous. Bab Ghissa suffered heavily under a cross- 
fire from the Merinides and the minaret of the Mosque. 
Near the Tamdert barracks the wall was breached. 

M 
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The barracks were taken, and tribesmen poured into the 
city. 

But General Moinier was not perturbed. Summoning 
two battalions from Dar Debibagh, he sent one south of 
the city to retake the barracks, and the other northward 
to retake the Merinides. In the course of the night both 
succeeded, though with heavy casualties, and by ten next 
morning the tribesmen had withdrawn, discouraged by the 
heavy losses which had been inflicted on them. All was 
once more quiet. ‘Those who had penetrated into the 
town looted where they could and escaped. They took 
with them sacred robes from the tomb of Moulai I[driss, 
and used these to impress other tribes with the ease of 
access into Fez, as well as with the holiness of their cause. 

It was a strange beginning for the Resident. The defence 
being in the hands of Moinier, he had nothing to do but 
wait, and while the attack developed he entertained himself 
by making his officers recite poetry. When weary of this, 
he went to bed, sleeping peacefully while the result of the 
attack hung in the balance. But bynext morning he was ready 
to act. It was evident to him that extended operations were 
necessary to clear the surrounding country of tribesmen. 
He had his own ideas as to who should conduct those 
operations, and he entrusted them to Gouraud. 

His attitude towards the events whose end he had 
witnessed is clearly shown by a characteristic letter, written 
to M. de Mun at this time : 

‘The situation in the city is now easier. It suffered 
for two reasons. On the one hand, considerations which I 
find it hard to understand, prevented the repression which 
ought to have followed the outbreak at once. This is a 
great pity. On the other hand, following on this omission, 
which naturally irritated the military authority, the latter 
recovered itself by a series of oppressive measures both 
inopportune and prolonged. Dominated by a conception 
at once too simple and too summary, it treated the whole 
populace with the same reprobation. It did not realise 
that quite apart from the riff-raff which joined the military 
mutiny, there is here a middle class, commercial, industrious 
and peaceful which had done no more than suffer under 
these events, and only asked to take shelter behind a con- 
stituted authority, . . . and that there was above these a 
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whole class of enlightened people, inheritors of a traditional 
influence, the great class of the Oulemas, who possess the 
religious authority . . . and finally the Chorfas, the highest 
class in Fez, dating back to the origin of Islam, without 
whom one can do nothing useful here. The military 
command perceived nothing of all that; everyone was 
treated on the same footing, pushed about, ignored, 
humiliated; several important families have begun an 
exodus to Tangier to get away from these vexations. The 
repressive Courts martial have included as accomplices, on 
the slightest pretext, honourable people who had nothing 
to do with it. A reign of a and terror weighed upon 
everybody, really they have been too drastic here. That is 
what I had to perceive, disentangle and destroy by an 
intensive personal action which is still going on with the 
sole assistance of my personal staff, of those 1 brought with 
me, and of the civilians, M. Gaillard (who is perfection) and 
the personnel of the Consulate, French people who have 
been established at Fez for a long time, and also the British 
Consulate, which has helped us so loyally; all personnel 
which the military authority ignored systematically and 
which is here the best source of information and channel of 
action. 

‘“‘ Every day I interview important Moors. . . I restore 
their confidence, listen to their complaints, which I generally 
rectify, for they are mostly justified . . . and finally it 
is through them that I have begun to gain certain connec- 
tions with the tribes, and thanks to them, that at this 
moment Gouraud has beside him certain natives who 
accompany his column and co-operate. 

‘ All that is to the good certainly, but it is very local, 
and there is the whole of the rest of Morocco where my 
personal action cannot yet be felt, and where it would be 
merely illusory to hope to make myself understood by 
correspondence alone. 

‘The South, the Haouz, Marrakech, all make me uneasy. 
I haven’t a man to send there. If I had two months avail- 
able, I would undertake, by going to see the big feudal 
chiefs, the Glaout, Si Aissa ben Omar, Anflous, M’tougi, 
to work on them to draw them towards us, to get them 
settled, and to get them in opposition one to the other. 
But for the moment I must first finish and cement my 
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construction of Fez, which 1s the key of everything, so 
that I shall not have to come back here for a long time, and 
it is the work of several weeks . . . and in that period, 
grave events may happen in the south. 

‘‘ Just think that it takes eight days to go from here to 
Casablanca ; this slowness complicates everything. 

‘So the general situation remains very bad.’”! 

What a letter! In a few long but trenchant sentences, 
the newly-arrived Resident penetrates to the heart of the 
French ill-success, outlines his remedies and his schemes 
for the future. If nothing else were extant, this document 
alone attests the genius of the great coloniser. 

The revolt which Lyautey now set out to quell was led 
by Si Mohammed el Hajjami. He was an aged Shereef, 
Sheik of the Derkaoua community, renowned for his piety, 
and he had consented to lead the armies of the Ghiata, the 
Tsoul and the Branés which marched on Fez. By no means 
disconcerted by his first repulse, he sent a threatening letter 
to the Resident promising to penetrate Fez and massacre 
the French unless a heavy sum were paid to him. 

Intelligence showed that El Hajjami was gathering in 
new tribes daily and preaching the Holy War ardently. It 
was obvious that his harka must be attacked and destroyed. 
Then came the news that an attack was projected for the 
night of the 28th May. In anticipation Colonel Mazillier 
was sent to sweep round the north of the town to clear the 
ground. Sure enough, he encountered vast numbers of the 
enemy, all moving westward 1n the northern hills, obviously 
planning a night attack on the north of the town. By four 
o’clock, the tribesmen had closed in on the walls, from the 
Casba Cherarda right round to the Bab F’touah. Severe 
hand-to-hand fighting developed in the failing hours of the 
day, while new reserves called up from Dar Debibagh 
reinforced the defence on the vast extent of the walls. 

Twenty-nine companies were now engaged in defence, 
leaving only seven at Dar Debibagh in reserve, and the 
French artillery, sweeping the hills to the northward, set 
fire to hay-ricks and beflagged the dying day with orange 
tongues. Though hard-pressed, the defence held, and as 
happens so often in Moorish warfare, the tribesmen lost 
heart just when they might have succeeded. By nine 

1 Maurois. 
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o'clock at night, all firing had ceased and the great armies 
had stolen away into the shadows, leaving a thousand dead. 

On the 1st June, at four o’clock in the morning, Colonel 
Gouraud’s column, five battalions strong, was assembling 
in the ghostly dawn, outside the Bab si bou Jida. At five, it 
started forward north-eastwards to the valley of the Sebou, 
where El Hajjami’s Mehalla, now swollen to some fifteen 
thousand men, was known to be assembled. The column 
moved behind a strong advance guard, and was protected 
against encirclement by a strong rear guard. As the sun 
rose, Arab cavalry came in view away to the left flank, and 
the advance guard became engaged. A little later, the main 
force came under the fire of hidden enemies behind the 
crests, and while the column halted, detachments had to be 
sent to clear the flanks. All this was a mere prelude, and by 
eight o’clock these enemy advance guards had been driven 
out of sight. 

Now in the valley of the Sebou, difficult to distinguish 
against the blinding sunlight, massed columns of the enemy 
appeared, all moving forward silently, in perfect formation. 
They were in close order, the tribal groups spread at some 
distance from one another. Gaily coloured standards led 
each group. Probably they were still unaware of the 
proximity of the French armies. The small French column 
remained halted, watching the vast force advancing so con- 
fidently and so silently. It was a magnificent sight. 

Gouraud, on a little hill, studying them through glasses, 
his red pennon of command planted beside him, knew 
that his moment had come. Against an enemy wholly 
visible and so conveniently in close order, his battle plan 
presented no difficulties. 

Away galloped his aides-de-camp, carrying orders to the 
artillery, the cavalry and the infantry. Presently the 
tribesmen, now a mile or so away, began to shout their war 
cries. Having seen the French, they were working up the 
spirit of battle. But hardly had the shouting started when 
75's opened with shrapnel, and showers of steel balls tore 
through the serried ranks. For these tribesmen, who had 
never yet faced modern artillery, to be so assailed before 
they had even begun to fight, was astounding and stupefy- 
ing. Some turned and fled, while others took refuge behind 
rocks and bushes, and still others moved off to the flank, to 
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entrench themselves on a neighbouring crest. Already the 
harka was disorganised. 

Now the French infantry moved forward in alternate 
dashes, while the artillery swept the ground ahead of their 
advance. The enemy countered with a cavalry charge, but 
the artillery fire stopped and turned it. 

By nine o’clock, a position had been reached where a 
continuous crest obscured the horizon, and it was seen to be 
strongly held. The French infantry spread out to form a 
front of four kilometres, then again supported by the guns, 
swept up and took the crest, losing heavily as it did so. By 
ten o'clock it was established upon it, and the enemy camp, 
as well as several villages could be seen beyond. A mounted 
Shereef with a white standard was rallying the fugitives, 
but under the artillery fire brought to bear, he had no 
chance, and the batteries were now directed on to the 
confused camp, crowded with fighting men who were 
trying to rescue their possessions from the general destruc- 
tion. The defeat was complete and conclusive. Next day 
Gouraud’s victorious column marched in triumph through 
the streets of Fez. 

In the enemy camp the orders for the battle were found, 
and they are interesting as showing the detail with which 
plans were worked out. 

“* Praise to God alone ! 

“ Instructions to be followed for the distribution of the 
blessed armies in order to defeat the enemy if it pleases God. 

‘With the aid and by the power of God, all the tribes 
will enter Fez. 

** The tribes of the Beni Ouarain, of the Ait Tcherouchen, 
of the Beni Sadden, of the Cherarda, and of the Oulad el 
Hadj, will enter by the bastion near Bad F’touah. 

“The Ghiata, Tsoul, Branés and OQualed Riab will go to 
the bastion indicated near Bab Si di Boujdah.”’ 

After naming different gates for numerous other tribes, 
showing that the attack was intended to be simultaneous all 
round the city, the document continues : : 

“In the way we have indicated, fire will be opened on the 
whole of the walls of the town. As to the cavalry, they will 
go towards Dar Debibagh, towards the Sais and towards 
Dar Mehares and will spread in the country indicated. 

‘* May the assistance of God be with the whole army of 
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Berbers camped around Fez and may they have confidence 
in God, and in their entry into the town at the position 
assigned, by one hole or by another. 

“They will approach the gates, killing all the enemies 
they find there and replacing them by Mussulmans with 
the help and power of God. 

“Let each tribe remain in the quarter where it has 
entered. It may be that the enemy will take flight as he has 
already done. And if you assemble the Mussulmans in the 
manner we have said, from the first words to the last, we 
shall gain the victory, if it pleases God. 

‘“ May He cause our authority to endure, and may He 
magnify the destiny of the Shereef Sidi Mohammed el | 
Hajjami who is in command of this Holy War.’’! 

From this fascinating document, it 1s clear that the force 
encountered by Gouraud was only one of a number closing 
in on Fez for the third and last time, and whose attack that 
night or the next would have been on so great a scale that 
even French gallantry might not have availed to save the 
city. 

In July, Colonel Gouraud struck again. After a night’s 
forced march, he surprised the tribesmen in their camp at 
dawn.? A sharp fight followed, and the harka was finally 
dispersed. By August, peace reigned to the north and east 
of Fez. ‘To the south, an agitator, Sidi Raho, kept alive the 
tribesmen’s opposition. The French Post of Sefrou with- 
stood attack after attack, and remained for a long time the 
southern outpost of the pacified district. Fez was strongly 
garrisoned, and the route through Meknes to Rabat power- 
fully held, but the foothills of the Middle Atlas which 
thrust out north-westerly, with Khenifra-Azrou as their 
baseline, remained under Sidi Raho’s influence in open 
hostility. 

1 Fournées Sanglantes. 
2 6th July at Moulai Bouchta. 
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THE SULTAN OF THE SOUTH 
1912 


Abdication of Moulai Hafid—Moulai Yussef proclaimed Sultan—El Hiba, 
Sultan of the South—Colonel Mangin’s advance—Battle of Sidi Bou 
Othman—State entry of Sultan into Marrakech—Lyautey’s policy. 


HILE Gouraud dispersed the menace threaten- 

ing Fez, and Moinier strengthened its defences 

and assured its communications with the coast, 

the new Resident bent his mind to the tasks 
of the immediate future. 

France was now officially protecting a country which 
desired nothing so much as to see the last of her, governed 
by a Sultan who persisted daily in expressing his desire to 
abdicate. 

On the 25th May Moulai Hafid had received M. Regnault 
and Maréchal Lyautey in audience in his palace. The 
former was bidding farewell, while the latter was there 
officially to present his credentials. The revolt of the tribes 
was then in full swing, and insurgent guns muttered at the 
gates. But it was difficult to gauge from the Sultan’s 
attitude and conversation any idea of his real feelings. 

He sat there in his white robes, glum and silent, offering 
to the French high officials, who by his own signature were 
the protectors of himself and his kingdom, no encourage- 
ment, no suggestions and no indication that he stood by and 
approved his own action. 

Behind the throne on which he sat, now stands a brass 
tablet placed there by Lyautey. Its inscription reads : 

“The insurgent tribes were investing the city and had 
even broken in in places—the sound of guns could be 
heard. Moulai Hafid was afterwards proved to have been 
implicated. He had become taciturn, his gaze was fixed on 
the ground, concentrated and withdrawn, his attitude and his 
words proving his determination not to collaborate with us.” 
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A list of names of the persons present follows. 

Why did the French erect this plaque ? Was it to explain 
to aged why Moulai Hafid subsequently abdicated ? 
Does it infer that France removed Moulai Hafid from the 
throne? All the evidence shows that it was he who wished 
to go, and that the French for a long time resisted his desire. 

‘“*Moulai Hafid was afterwards proved to have been 
implicated.” These are strong words. It is believed they 
rest only on verbal evidence. The author prefers to think, 
and has evidence to support the view, that Moulai Hafid 
was not implicated in the attacks on Fez, but that, having 
risen to power as the supporter of Islam against Christian 
encroachment, he felt his position to be impossible under 
the Protectorate. 

His character was a curious one. Count Gleichen, who 
saw him when the British Mission visited Fez in 1909, 
describes him thus: ‘‘ He was dressed all in white with the 
usual tight turban half-covered by the Sulham hood. He 
is a heavy-looking man with a long aquiline nose and a 
small black beard, and he wore his mouth open and chin 
projecting most of the time. He looks a man of some 
determination however, for his eye is masterful.” 

A contemporary portrait of 1908 shows his face as 
humorous and strong, but since his accession, indulgence 
and a sedentary life had undoubtedly deteriorated him, and 
induced neurasthenia. ‘The difficulties of his position, 
endeavouring without money to rule an impoverished and 
anarchical country, interpenetrated by the French, whose 
every manceuvre sought to wrest power from him, must 
have been tremendous. He doubtless felt his position 
keenly, and beneath the dignified demeanour proper to a 
Sultan, agonised thoughts must have been chasing each 
other through his brain. 

At his side the French hand was always stretched out to 
offer financial help. But when he caught at it, it clutched 
him, the fingers closing like a vice from which he felt there 
was no escape. The dreams of hashish, the forgetfulness of 
alcohol, may well have been invoked by such a man to cloud 
his desperate pass. 

Like a number of other enlightened Moors in high 
positions, he had doubtless recognised after his accession 
that foreign intervention was inevitable in Morocco, and 
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necessary for the welfare of its people. He had signed the 
deed for the good of his people, but he knew they already 
hated him, both for his efforts to extort money from them 
in a last struggle to remain independent, and for his traffic 
with the Christians, and he saw that as puppet Sultan under 
French direction they would despise him, as he too would 
despise himself. Moulai Ismail, in his time, had expressed 
his contempt for the constitutional monarchs of England ; 
Louis XIV alone, with his absolute power, appeared by his 
standards a real ruler. So with Moulai Hafid. A monarch 
who had tasted absolutism, in however limited a form, could 
not brook the position of figurehead. 

Lyautey tried hard to win him to a new frame of mind. 
He did modify his intentions so far as to agree to go to Rabat 
first, and then he would see! But he would take no real 
interest in the new Government, although he appreciated that 
under Lyautey the reality of religious power and the formal 
appearance of temporal power would remain with him. 

Paris wished the capital to be at Fez, but Lyautey wanted 
Rabat, not only on account of the Sultan’s zdée fixe to go 
there, but also because Rabat was more conveniently near 
the sea, and he had dreams, great dreams for Rabat. 

Although Paris was opposed to the abdication, Lyautey 
began to think that it was necessary. He wanted a Sultan 
satisfied with his position and ready to use his influence 
with his subjects, so that the Resident could rule through 
him, maintaining his power and prestige. His efforts to 
develop such a spirit in Moulai Hafid had failed utterly. 
But the difficulty was to choose a successor; the Sultan 
wanted one of his sons, but Lyautey particularly did not 
desire a minor, who would have no influence with the 
tribes. At last the French decided upon Moulai Yussef, the 
Sultan’s brother, a quiet man, not a very forceful character, 
but religious and a great stickler for Moorish form. He 
was at this time the Sultan’s Calipha at Fez, and greatly 
respected by the townspeople, though he had practically 
no influence with the tribes. Since however, his descent 
from the Prophet was undoubted, this influence might be 
created, and above all he saw clearly that in the circum- 
stances a Protectorate was necessary, and he was prepared 
to co-operate. 7 

During the summer both Moulai Hafid and the Resident 
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moved to Rabat. France finally agreed to his request to be 
allowed to abdicate, or rather to his insistence that he would 
leave the country not later than the 31st August. He 
wished to go to France, to shake off his responsibilities, and 
to lead the quiet life of a Moorish gentleman. But he did 
not wish to go empty-handed ; knowing that France had 
pensioned his brother as well as other monarchs, he bar- 
gained for a comfortable future for himself, and was finally 
granted a pension of three hundred and sixty thousand 
francs. 

Then followed a period of hesitation and remorse. He 
wished to temporise, to do the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
then to return to Rabat to see how matters stood. But it 
was too late. The French cruiser Du Chayla was already 
ordered to Rabat, and would be there to bear him away in 
state on the 12th August. His successor had been chosen, 
French policy looked past him to other men and new ideas. 

On the fateful day, his wives and his baggage had already 
gone on board the tender, but the Sultan, in a state of 
great agitation, could not be moved. Ben Ghabrit feared 
that he would go down to the quayside and harangue his 
black guard, stirring them to a condition in which any 
atrocities might be committed to avenge their Sultan, forced 
off his throne by the Roumis. But Moulai Hafid was no 
longer a man of action. He contented himself with declaring 
that the bar at the mouth of the Bou Segreb was impassable. 
The letters of abdication were written and signed, but the 
Sultan would not part with them. 

Two days previously, he had dined with the Resident, and 
warmed by this great man’s sympathy had poured out his 
heart, showing at the same time how clear his view was on 
the international situation. France had been wrong, he 
told him, to exact a formal Protectorate. England had 
— done so in Egypt, yet had everything she wanted 
there. 

As the final day wore on, Moulai Hafid knew that soon 
after five o’clock the bar would in reality be no longer 
passable. At the last moment he drove down to the quay 
and embarked upon the tender which without a moment's 
delay moved out to sea. On the journey out of the river 
mouth, the white buildings of old Rabat were reflected in 
the long swell on one side, while pirate Sali looked on 
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unmoved from the other. He slipped his hand into his 
despatch case, withdrew two letters and gave them to his 
Grand Vizier. They were the letters of abdication. Having 
done this he took his umbrella, the sign and signal of his 
Shereefian Majesty, and broke it across his knee. 

The glory had departed. Never more would a Moorish 
Sultan sit upon the throne of his ancestors, holding in his 
hand the untrammelled power of life and death, of peace 
and war, of good and evil. Never more would he lead his 
people in righteous hate and holy war to expel the tiresome, 
industrious, nibbling, all-pervading Christians. But 
instead, his poor, long-suffering subjects would have peace, 
some justice and a measure of prosperity. They would be. 
cared for, their children would grow up, they would 
become many, and perhaps rich. Who knew what the 
future might hold for El Magreb ? 

Weighing her anchor, the Du Chayla sailed rapidly into 
the blue. 

On the following day Moulai Yussef was proclaimed 
Sultan at Rabat. 

The old Sultan’s letter to the Grand Vizier el Mokri read 
as follows : 

‘“ Praise be to God alone. 

‘“ May God give grace to our Lord and Master Moham- 
med and to his family. 

“To our agreeable servant the Grand Vizier, best of 
counsellors el Hadj Mohammed el Mokri, may God be 
kind to you. 

“We salute you with the benediction of Allah ! 

“We continue : 

“You are not ignorant of the fatigue and troubles which 
have come upon us lately, to such an extent that our health 
has been damaged and that we are prevented from fulfilling 
properly our sovereign duties towards the people. For this 
reason we have chosen repose for our person and have 
ae to quit the throne of sovereignty on account of our 

ealth. 

“In consequence there will be no objection to your 
choosing, to take in his hands the interests of the Mussul- 
mans, one of our brothers agreeable to you and to the 
people. 


1 Verbal testimony. 
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‘May Allah choose for the Mussulmans someone who 
will be useful to them. 

* We salute you. 

‘The 27th Chaaban, the very blessed, the year 1330.” 

The letter to Lyautey ran as follows : 

‘* Praise be to God alone ! 

‘* Nothing endures but His empire ! 

‘To His Excellency the wise friend, the Resident-General 
Lyautey. 

‘We do not cease from asking news of you and desire 
that 0 should always remain in good health. 

** Also : 

‘We desire your friendly Excellency to know that our 
Shereefian Majesty is very satisfied at heart and contented 
in our soul, and that it is pleased to recognise that your 
Excellency deserves a great number of eulogies for the 
perfect courtesy of your attentions and for the delicate fore- 
thought which we have received from you in these recent 
times, and that we consider it a duty to address to you our 
warmest compliments for ever. 

“You have dealt with us in the way of friendship and 
sincerity in every circumstance, and an attachment has been 
born between us. But God has decreed our separation 
since we have decided to quit our power for reasons of 
health which concern our personal convenience. 

“We hope that you will understand this in all sincerity. 

‘“ However this may be, we shall not forget you and shall 
conserve the best of memories of you. It is the same on 
your side in so far as our Majesty, exalted by Allah, is 
concerned. 

“If the people agree to the choice of our brother, Moulai 
Yussef, to take in hand the direction of affairs, there is no 
objection. 

‘May Allah choose someone who carries in his person 
the well-being both of the aristocracy and of the people. 

“The 27th Chaaban, the very blessed, the year 1330.” 

Lyautey had not waited for the change of Sultans to 
formulate his programme. Indeed as early as the 1oth 
June, he had laid it before his Government. He proposed 
to limit himself for the present to the Chaouia and the 
districts surrounding it, while maintaining the route from 
Rabat to Fez, the country to the north of it as far as the 
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limit of the Spanish zone, and southward as far as the Zaian 
territory. The remainder of Morocco, frankly hostile to the 
French, gave little opportunity at the moment for political 
penetration, and he preferred to leave it alone until cir- 
cumstances changed and he could see his way more clearly. 

But in all military operations it is not enough to plan, it 
is necessary also to take account of the plans of the enemy. 
The dissatisfaction of the tribes had spread over the 
Atlas Mountains into the country of the Sous, and onl 
awaited a leader. It found one in Moulai el Hiba, a tall, 
lean man of striking appearance, magnetic eyes and coal 
black beard, whose father, Ma el Ainin, had been the 
implacable enemy of the French in Mauritania. He wore 
the dark blue djellaba and veil which distinguishes the men 
of that country, and his bodyguard, similarly attired, made 
an impressive appearance. Moving from village to village, . 
amongst men who had never seen the French, and had no 
idea of what they were going to face, he gradually raised an 
army of horsemen, infantry and camels. Travelling north- 
ward between Agadir and the heights of the Great Atlas, 
he marched on Marrakech, camping at intervals in the 
northern foothills. Like wildfire the news of his advance 
spread through the district, and the villagers, abandoning 
their work, flocked to his camp to listen to the impassioned 
words of the new leader, who styled himself the Sultan of 
the South. Knowing his countrymen, loot was the prize he 
offered. “‘ Come with me, there will be barley and money 
and we will eat the bled! !’”’ he would exclaim, adding by 
way of an extra bait, “ We shall go to Marrakech first.” 

Visions of the rich pillage to be had in the city overrun 
by an army of the blue men, led vast numbers to join him. 
Those who had guns brought them. ‘“ They talk of the 
French cannons,” he would go on, “‘ but you need not fear 
them, for they only fire out water and sugar-candy, and 
these will not hurt you.”? The Europeans at Marrakech 
had news of his coming, and all were advised to evacute the 
capital ; almost all did so, but some eight remained® and 
el Hiba took them prisoners. 

E] Hiba spent eight days there, installing himself in 


2 Countryside. 
2 Obtained from natives who were with el Hiba’s army. 
®* These included the French Vice-Consul and two officers. 
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the Sultan’s Palace, and declaring himself Sultan of the 
South and Moorish deliverer. But the Oulemas were too 
wary to — him officially. Meanwhile his followers 
possessed themselves of cattle and loot of all descriptions. 
One merchant who had dealings with the Germans, had 
his cattle taken ; he followed on his mule as they were being 
driven away. When he protested, the looters knocked him 
off his mule and beat him, then, putting him once more on 
its back, they led him into Marrakech, proclaiming him the 
friend of Christians and Frenchmen, and inviting spectators 
to beat him as he passed. But it is only fair to add that 
when el Hiba heard of it, he ordered the cattle to be restored. 

The Glaoui and the M’tougi, the great feudal Caids of 
the South, with their palaces at Marrakech, were incensed 
at his treatment of the capital, and would have nothing more 
to do with him, and el Hadj Thami Glaoui sent messages to 
the French making himself responsible for the safety of the 
prisoners in the event of the French defeating the Pretender. 

The Rehamna and the Doukkala, however, on the borders 
of the Chaouia, and a number of tribes from the Tadla 
district, joined his standard. El Hiba’s proclamation at 
Marrakech coincided, curiously enough, with that of Moulai 
Yussef at Rabat. 

Lyautey had already appointed Colonel Mangin to 
command a small force with headquarters at Mechra ben 
Abbou, with the duty of keeping the neighbourhood as 
peaceful as possible. But the imprisonment of Frenchmen 
at Marrakech forced his hand. Withdrawing a detachment 
of troops from here, there, and everywhere, he raised an 
army of five thousand men, which he placed under Mangin. 

Meanwhile, a strong advance guard of el Hiba’s force had 
been reconnoitring to the north of Marrakech under his 
brother, Merebbi Rebbo. These, Mangin met and defeated 
at Souk el Arba, on 22nd August, and again at Ben Guerir 
on the 2oth. 

On the 4th September, Lyautey, who had come swiftly 
south, reviewed Mangin’s army, and gave the order to 
march on Marrakech. 

‘* Allez-y carrément,”’ he told him, “I place my full 
confidence in you to save our countrymen, support our 
friends, and chastise our enemies.” 

On the sth the column set out. It consisted of six 
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battalions of infantry, strong machine-gun sections, three 
squadrons of cavalry, and three batteries of artillery. It 
moved in square formation, Tirailleurs in front, followed by 
the artillery and the baggage, the main mass of the infantry 
bringing up the rear. The sides of the square were detach- 
ments of infantry. ‘The formation, indeed, varied little 
from that of Bugeaud’s famous “ Téte de Porc” at the 
Battle of Isly. 

When el Hiba received news of the French advance, he 
knew that the time had come to put his pretensions to the 
test. He moved his army out of Marrakech, and occupied 
the heights just to the south of Sidi bou Othman. Here, 
situated on low hills, flanked on either side by higher ground 
and with sufficient water for his army, ce had a good 
position both for defence and offence. To the northward, 
the brown, arid plain stretched away as far as the eye could 
see. Behind him, the vast sea of date-palms resembled 
nothing more than a deep blue lake ruffled by the wind, 
on the far bank of which the rose-coloured finger of the 
Koutoubia Minaret stood sentinel over hidden Marrakech. 
Behind it towered the blue Atlas mountains, their white 
crests dividing him from his own country, to which, should 
Allah not extend the baraka to his arms, he would be 
compelled to flee. 

Each force knew of the other’s approach, and by dawn on 
the 6th September, the French square having marched all 
night, each knew that the battle would be joined that day. 

El] Hiba’s Mehalla of some ten to fifteen thousand men, 
spreading in a line of four or five kilometres along the crests 
of the low foothills, wore all the pomp and panoply of a 
Moorish Sultan’s army. But it was ill-equipped. It 
possessed a certain number of old-fashioned rifles, but many 
of its soldiers were only armed with antique gas-pipe guns, 
and some had only sticks. It was doomed from the first, 

et seeing the small French square, a mere kilometre in 
Creciith, advancing slowly towards them, confidence grew 
in Arab breasts. 

‘“‘ The cavalry to circle and take the enemy in rear,” the 
word went forth from the black-bearded leader, and with a 
great shouting the cloud of horsemen moved away. “ The 
army to advance upon the enemy.” 

The infantry moved forward in a close-packed line, while 
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their places on the crests were taken by spectators who had 
come from Marrakech to see the fun. 

Mangin halted his square, directed some of his artillery 
to engage the cavalry, moving in a flying cloud away on the 
flank. He ordered fire to be withheld till he gave the sign. 
Silently the great Arab line came on, its wings ben 
forward as if to envelope the French force. At length, at 
fifteen hundred metres, Mangin gave the word. Rifles, 
machine-guns and artillery spoke. ‘The enemy wavered, 
gasping with astonishment at the intensity of this European 
fire which they were now experiencing for the first time, 
which made the air sing with bullets, and dropped men 
everywhere. It says much for their courage that they did 
not break and run. Spurred on by their leaders, they 
charged, broke, and charged again, maintaining themselves 
against the deadly fire for an hour and a half. 

big’ suffered much delusion on learning that the French 
guns, far from firing water and sugar candy, inflicted deadly 
damage on man and horse alike. As the harka broke, 
fleeing towards Marrakech, the Spahis, the Goumiers and 
the Moorish partisans from the Chaouia tribes charged, 
_ pursuing the enemy through his camp into the hills. The 
wounded who could walk struggled back towards Marra- 
kech, fearing the French would treat them as they were 
wont to treat their own captured enemies. Many died en 
route and there were in all some thousand casualties, while 
the French losses were five killed and twenty-three wounded. 

A light column under Major Simon thrust forward 
towards Marrakech, and receiving news from El Thami 
Glaoui that all was ready to effect deliverance of the French 
captives on his arrival, he entered Marrakech on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. The main column followed the same after- 
noon, Colonel Mangin receiving the homage of the notables 
and grateful captives.! 7 

It was a fine feat of arms and the Resident-General, in 
his order of the day of the 8th September, stated that it 
marked a decisive stage in the pacification of Morocco. 

El Hiba, with such of his baggage as he could collect, 

iled on a long string of camels, and with the remnant of his 
orce which belonged to the Sous, fled hastily over the Great 
Atlas. On his way he was attacked by one of the mountain 
1 0.M. 
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Caids and lost all his camels. His mother, too, was killed 
by a bullet in this attack. 

It was not long before Lyautey himself arrived, to grasp 
the new power which this victory had thrust upon him, to 
receive the state visits of the great feudal Caids and plan the 
organisation of that which had been won. 

But the great event, typical of his policy, and already 
causing many natives to wonder whether the French might 
= be their friends after all, was the triumphal entry of the 

ultan. 

This creature of the Roumtis, as many were inclined to 
call him, now appeared at any rate, with as much state 
and dignity as the still-remembered Moulai Hassan, might 
Allah bless his memory! The Resident had seen to it that 
the European tendencies of his predecessors were removed, 
that there were no more motor cars or champagne dinners, 
and that all the ancient ritual of the throne now surrounded 
him.? The Sultan had restored the ceremony of his public 
prayers in the Mosque on Fridays, with its impressive 
ritual. His black guard of honour in scarlet uniforms on 
white chargers, now preceded and followed him. 

Troops lined the route as he approached Marrakech. He 
was indeed the religious head of Islam, the Sultan, the 
conqueror! And Moulai Yussef played his part admirably. 

While Mangin moved towards the coast, occupying 
Mogador, Safi and Mazagan, and employing pacification 
methods on all the country between the Oum er Rbia and 
the Atlas Mountains, Lyautey found himself hard put to 
it to keep the home front in check. 

Ministerial opinion in France, impatient of the long- 
drawn-out operations, and greedy for more successes, such 
as Lyautey had already shown them, wished to send out big 
ate a a and finish off the conquest of Morocco, but 
the Resident thought otherwise. He wrote to M. de Mun: 

‘This country must not be handled by force alone. The 
rational and only good method, the one for which I per- 
sonally, and not someone else, was sent here, is a continuous 
combined play of politics and force. I shall take good care 
not to attack regions which are ‘asleep,’ which are not 
stirring, which are waiting and undecided, and which would 
be set alight if I were to penetrate them, involving me in 

1 Native eye-witness. 2 Naurois. 
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casualties and trouble, while they will fall by themselves 
into our hands when, their neighbours having been dealt 
with, they find themselves isolated. 

‘Take an example: the great block of the Zaian. .. . 
It is a Berber mountain well populated, war-like, extremely 
difficult of access. When I arrived, four months ago... 
the military world urged me to consider a great operation, 
combining three columns, from Meknes in the north, from 
Rabat in the centre, and from the Chaouia in the south. 
I would have nothing to do with it, not wishing to thrust 
myself into the wasps’ nest. . . .” 

Speaking of the pressure put on him to open up the Taza 
corridor, ‘‘ There, too, I am being very careful. As a 
matter of fact, I have set out to complete my sixty-centi- 
metre railway. Everyone is on the job, and I do not despair 
of having by April my eastern terminus at Taourirt or 
Msoun, and my western terminus at Meknes. Once this is 
achieved, the problem of supplies will be completely changed. 
There will result an enormous economy of force, of escorts, 
of fatigues and of expense. I shall find myself relieved of 
the terrible weight of these interminable lines of stages and 
of their methods. Am I going to neglect such an object 
to do the thing badly and clumsily, at a heavy price, three 
or four months sooner ? It would be absurd. All the more 
as, during this delay, time is working for us: to the east 
Alix continues to ‘ scratch ’ and ‘ cook up ’ the Beni Ouarain 
while to the west Gouraud ‘ scratches’ and ‘ cooks up ’ the 
Tsoul and the Branés. The dam gets thinner and softer 
and will go down with a shove of the shoulder. If impatient 
opinion (Oh how impatient! especially the Colonials 
and the Nationalists !) prefers premature explosions to this 
slower and surer method, they only had to refrain from 
sending me here, but nothing will make me relax my grip 
on this method which for me is a matter of conscience.”’ 

By the end of 1912 Lyautey had convinced everyone. 
On the 31st October, he was unanimously elected a member 
of the Académie Francaise. Early in 1913 M. Poincaré 
presented him, while on a visit to France, with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, which, amongst officers on 
the active list, he shared only with his old chief Gallieni.2 


1 Maurois, p. 226-228. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RAISULI MAKES WAR 
1912-1913 


Raisuli and Silvestre—Spanish occupation of Tetuan—Organisation of — 
Spanish Protectorate—Moulai el Menedi appointed Calipha—Raisuli 
makes war—Progress on Melilla front. 


HE relations started so happily between Silvestre 

and Raisuli, in the Larache district, were soon 

to deteriorate. The ardent Spanish officer had 

not been long at Larache before, the harsh and 
exacting methods of government adopted by Raisuli coming 
to his notice, he felt called upon to try and better them. 
His first visit to the Shereef at Arzila had been one of 
courtesy, but now he visited him again, this time to remon- 
strate regarding his barbaric methods. But Raisuli, always 
adept in argument, seems to have got the better of him, 
pointing out that he really knew best how to rule over 
Moors and that with them gentle ways were useless. 
Silvestre was anxious to bring Arzila under Spanish control ; 
Raisuli suspected this, and strongly resented it. After all, 
he thought, it was at his invitation that the Spaniards had 
landed at Larache, and the least they could do was to leave 
him alone in his own territory. 

Towards the end of 1911 Silvestre visited him a third 
time—on this occasion Raisuli showed him a letter from 
the Sultan announcing the impending visit of French 
engineers to install the telegraph line Fez-Tangier, which 
was to pass through Larache, Alcazar, and Arzila, and this 
apparent French encroachment into the Spanish zone was 
a new source of trouble. 

In spite of the minor differences between the two, how- 
ever, Silvestre retained a high opinion of Raisuli, and when, 
in 1912, the Protectorate agreement was signed at Fez, he 
wrote officially proposing him as Calipha to represent the 
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Sultan in the Spanish zone ; he followed this official letter 
with a personal recommendation to the King of Spain. But 
the Bashador,! although he knew of the recommendation 
and approved it, was quite unable to behave prettily even 
for a short time in aes to show himself deserving of so 
high an honour. At the very moment when he was being 
lauded as a model Calipha at Madrid, a small harka lent 
him by the Maghzen was busy amongst the local tribesmen 
extorting tribute by force. Silvestre thought best to send 
a Spanish contingent to prevent this and its advance guard 
consisted of Moorish levies. Raisuli’s harka, finding itself 
interfered with in the execution of its duty, fired upon the 
advance guard. This brought on a pitched battle in which 
his men were completely defeated by the Spaniards. 

Boiling with indignation, he marched off to Tangier, to 
complain to the Spanish Minister. 

‘The case is grave,” he told him, “ Spanish troops have 
attacked a force of the regular Moroccan army, lent to the 
Basha for his service. How can Spain, the Protector of 
Morocco, destroy the troops of the state it protects ?”’ 

After deliberation, the Spanish Government supported 
Raisuli. In the following December, Silvestre was sum- 
moned to Madrid, to confer over the Raisuli question, for 
the old brigand had started raising money by kidnapping 
and ransoms once again, and this was more than the 
Spaniards could stand. Silvestre however, on his return, 
with his usual impetuosity, went much further than his 
Government intended. He visited Arzila suddenly, and 
insisted on inspecting Raisuli’s prison, which was full of 
half-starved and tortured wretches. Spanish accounts? 
state that he then went to Raisuli’s camp and arrested 
him, the latter agreeing to go to Tangier as his prisoner ; 
but Raisuli, according to his own statement went to com- 
plain of Silvestre’s treatment. At all events, Silvestre took 
possession of the Basha’s castle and of his family. 

His action provoked a stern rebuff from Madrid, pointing 
out that Raisuli was the Basha under the Sultan’s authority, 
and French papers chimed in demanding Silvestre’s recall. 
In their dilemma, the Spanish Government relieved him of 
his post. Raisuli then remained for a time at Tangier, and 
succeeded in negotiating the release of his family. 

1 Pasha, or Governor, i.e. Raisuli. 2 ALE. 
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Meanwhile the Spaniards, pushing out from Ceuta, had 
been developing their influence towards Tetuan under the 
peaceful and tranquilising rule of their first High Com- 
missioner, Alfau. In November, 1912, a Franco-Spanish 
agreement was signed, defining Spain’s right to exercise her 
Protectorate in Tetuan, Larache, and Alcazar, and putting 
an end to the period of ill-relations between the two 
countries. The Spaniards had already built a road to 
Tetuan and sent officers there frequently to accustom the 
Moors to seeing them, and to prepare the way for occupation. 

On the roth February, 1913, Alfau entered the city without 
any preparation, and without firing a shot. He treated the 
natives well, and immediately began town improvements.! 

But once in occupation, the Spanish troops gradually 
took up the attitude of conquerors. Discipline was very 
lax, and the behaviour of certain Seanians towards the 
Moorish women started a blaze of resentment and indigna- 
tion ;? within a few weeks of their occupation their relations 
with the people of the town, and with the surrounding 
tribes, were very strained. 

Spain, meanwhile, was planning the organisation of 
her Protectorate. The High Commissioner was to direct 
politics and war, and to have under him bureaux to deal 
with native affairs, the material interests of the zone, and 
financial and economic matters. A cousin of the Sultan, 
Moulai el Menedi, was appointed Calipha, and to him the 
Sultan delegated all his powers in the zone. 

The disappointment and slight were too much for Raisult, 
and, having got his family safely into the mountains, he 
now left Tangier, put himself at the head of the tribes, and 
started to make war against Spain. Wherever there were 
Spanish soldiers, and they were scattered in numerous 
Posts, there was fighting. 

Madrid, divided between Alfau’s counsel of peace, and 
Silvestre’s (now reinstated) of war, recalled the former and 
appointed General Marina in his place, and in the autumn 
of 1913, began to send reinforcements to the Ceuta zone. 
But while the new High Commissioner was trying to effect 
a reconciliation with Raisuli, Silvestre at Larache was 
openly hostile. At a meeting at this time, at which Sil- 
vestre, the Marquis of Villasinda, Colonel Barera and 

1 ALE. 2 Consular Reports. 
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Zugasti were present, it is related that Silvestre, losing his 
temper, burst into abuse, whereupon Raisuli retorted : 

“You and I created a tempest. You were the furious 
wind. I was the tranquil sea. You stirred up the waves. 
You agitated me and created foam. Thus came the squall. 
But between you and me there is a difference, for I, like 
the sea, never change my position, while you, like the wind, 
are never in the same place.” 

Little progress was made in the Tetuan zone, but risings 
in the Riff mountains necessitated a Spanish advance from 
Melilla, and in the latter end of 1913 Ouaixam, Bufas, 
Sequelda, and Cudia Abib were occupied. The desultory 
war which started in this way continued right up till 1918. 

The reflection 1s justified that if the Spaniards had begun 
their task of protection. on Lyautey’s principles, ruling 
through the native heads and giving them as much free- 
dom as possible, with the great influence of Raisuli, the 
war in the western sector, at any rate, might have been 
avoided. But on the other hand, Spain can hardly be 
blamed for refusing to countenance the old brigand’s 
barbarous methods. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MOHA OU HAMOU 
IQI2-1914 


The Great Caids won over—They defeat el Hiba—Moha ou Hamou— 
Mangin defeated at el Ksiba—Junction of East and West at Taza—The 
taking of Khenifra—Zaian tactics and French unrest. 


HE days spent by Lyautey in his fairy-like palace 

at Marrakech, after the victory of Sidi bou 

Othman were not wasted. While his artist soul 

throve on the poetry of his surroundings, his 
penetrating mind entered deep into the concerns of the 
native chieftains. When he left, the Glaoui, the M’tougui 
and the Goundafi, greatest of the feudal Caids, who between 
them ruled the vast stretch of the Great Atlas and its fertile 
slopes, were wholeheartedly on the side of France. They 
belonged to the category of intelligent Moors able to under- 
stand that against the might of France any resistance they 
could offer, however gallant, however prolonged, must 
inevitably be useless, and they recognised the value of 
peace and tranquility to themselves and their people. They 
concluded that it would be well to be on the winning side 
from the first. Yet without the magic touch of the master, 
their personal rivalries might have made such whole- 
hearted submission impossible. But Lyautey had not only 
deleted the past, flattered them, and convinced them that 
their own authority would be greatly enhanced: he had 
done more, he had united them against the common enemy. 

This enemy was none other than El Hiba who, having 
paused at Taroudant, that strong walled city of the southern 
plain, had gathered his forces again, and imbued with the 
fanaticism which will not brook defeat, was preparing for a 
new rebellion. 

Under Lyautey’s stimulus occurred an unprecedented 
spectacle. As the winter snows melted in the spring of 
1913, the forces of the three great Caids gathered on the 
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northern slopes in friendly co-operation, and marched across 
the Atlas to attack Taroudant. On the 24th May, El Hiba 
gave them battle, but the event proved that he was no match 
for them. His forces dispersed, he was compelled to flee far 
into the south and for many a day he played no further part 
in the Moorish drama. 

Mangin’s success had not caused Lyautey to alter his 
mind concerning the immediate military measures to be 
pursued.. A glance at the map showed that, with one 
exception, everything west of the line from Agadir to Fez, 
which follows the northern slopes of the Great Atlas 
through Marrakech and Casba Tadla, and then of the 
Middle Atlas through Khenifra and Azrou, was in the 
hands of France. But that one exception was a very big 
and important one, namely the great spur of mountainous 
country between Casba Tadla and Meknes, projecting 
north-westward as far as Marchant, and from which the 
Bou Regreg and the Oued Grou draw their waters. It was 
the home of the Zaian tribe, who, flanked by the Zemmour, 
the Ait Seri, Oumalou, Ait Scougou and the Beni M’guild, 
dwelt in semi-independence under the strong rule of the 
far-famed Berber chieftain, Moha ou Hamou, whose 
capital was Khenifra. 

This chief held a unique position. Belonging to the 
great family of Amahzoun, he first became Caid of the 
Zaians in 1877, when a mere boy of twenty. Establishing 
himself by force of arms against certain rival claimants of 
his family, he quickly achieved renown as a warrior. He 
extended his little kingdom, for such indeed it was, by 
conquering outlying tribes, and became uncontested master 
of an enormous territory, greatly enriched by the spoils of 
the enemies he had conquered. The Sultan, Moulai 
Hassan, had not only recognised his Caidship, but had 
provided him with an army of four hundred men and three 
cannon, to maintain the authority of the Maghzen in his 
country. 

A little later, the Sultan desiring to operate in the 
mountains near Arhbala, camped at Alemsid in the Zaian 
country. Certain tribesmen who came to do him homage 
omitted to offer the customary presents to Moha ou Hamou. 
This was a deliberate slight, and Moha reported it to the 
Sultan, who imposed a fine of twenty thousand douros, 
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The sequel is interesting as an example of the curiously 
twisted mentality prevailing amongst these Berber tribes. 
The djemaa' of the tribes on whom the fine had been 1m- 
posed, pretended to accept their punishment, but asked 
the Sultan to send a detachment of soldiers to Arhbala, so 
that the money could be extorted with some show of 
authority. Now, Arhbala is a village lying in a hollow, 
closely surrounded by high crests, in the wildest part of 
the Middle Atlas. Although Moha counselled him against 
it, the Sultan sent the desired contingent under his cousin 
Moulai Serou, and the collection of the fine began. One 
night, however, the men of the Ait Sokhman, a tribe 
renowned for treachery, massacred the soldiers to a man. 

The incident infuriated the Sultan, and inclined him to 
listen more carefully to Moha’s advice in the future. Moha 
ou Hamou saw his opportunity and took it. Not being 
particularly concerned with the Ait Sokhman, who were 
too far away to come effectively under his rule, he decided 
to throw the blame on a perfectly innocent tribe, the Ait 
Yacoub ou Aissa who had never recognised his authority. 
He invaded their territory and put it to fire and sword, 
violating the women and carrying off several hundred 
prisoners. When the djemaa of the injured tribe appealed 
to the Sultan for the release of the prisoners, he merely 
referred them to Moha, who had established his power 
more as an ally than as a subject.? 

These events and the respect in which the Sultan held 
him, greatly enhanced the Caid’s reputation. He bore no 
malice, and quicky reinstated chiefs who submitted to 
him. He ruled his country with justice and surprising 
order, and Khenifra became a model capital. In his Casba 
on the banks of the swiftly flowing river, great state was 
held, some twenty or thirty sheep were killed daily to 
provide for the guests who poured in upon him, but the 
Caid himself lived austerely on a mutton bone and a crust 
of bread, and preferred sleeping out under a tent to the 
ornate rooms of his palace. 

It was inevitable that such an important chief should 
have a large harem; reasons of state if none other, would 
cause him to espouse girls of noble family from surrounding 
tribes. And much ceremony was observed in moving the 

1 Council of wise men. 2 Guennoun. 
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harem decorously when on a journey. Special escorts 
preceded and followed it to clear the road and turn away 
curious eyes, while elaborate tents were always pitched 
ready for his wives at the end of each stage. 

Constant fighting to maintain his authority marked this 
feudal reign, but when the French menace became serious, 
when they landed at Casablanca and began to sweep the 
plain, Moha ou Hamou was able to submerge local differ- 
ences, and to unite the tribes under his leadership against 
the common foe. In the Zaian massif, therefore, the French 
had to contend against, not only a difficult hill-country, 
not only wealthy and populous tribes of good fighting stock, 
but against a unity of effort which was rare indeed in 
Morocco. 

Colonel Mangin, advancing by stages along the plain 
towards the Zaian block, had reached Casbah Tadla without 
serious difficulty. It was the capital of Moha ou Said, 
Caid of the Ait Seri. Negotiations were attempted but 
failed, and a series of mountain combats resulted, which 
were not invariably successful. 

Lyautey expressly forbade Mangin to pass the Oum er 
Rbia and instructed him not to stir up the chleuhs' of the 
mountain, and not to get embroiled with the Zaian tribe 
until he had finished with Moha ou Said. Mangin was an 
officer of great energy and believed that a much more 
forward policy could be successfully pursued, and the 
Resident frequently had to restrain his ardour. In June, the 
Resident authorised an incursion to El Ksiba in the moun- 
tains, against Moha ou Said, on the condition that Mangin 
believed success certain. On the 8th June, accordingly, 
he advanced, his forces distributed 1n several groups, one 
of which guarded the baggage column. His cavalry going 
too far ahead, got involved with the enemy and suffered 
heavy losses, necessitating a hurried retreat and the aban- 
donment of the bodies of some twenty dead. Two days 
later a second attack was made to recover the bodies and 
punish the tribesmen of Ksiba. The object was attained, 
but in the retreat the rear-guard was caught by the enemy, 
concealed in the hills all round, and suffered very heavily.? 
The battle of El Ksiba served to show that mountain 


1 This word is generally used to refer to the Berbers of the Middle Atlas. 
2 Fifty killed, ninety-one wounded. 
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fighting was a very different matter from campaigns in the 
plains and confirmed the wisdom of Lyautey’s instructions. 
It was evident, too, that Mangin’s ideas of the tactics to 
be pursued did not coincide entirely with those of the 
Maréchal and he was transferred elsewhere. 

Although the Resident would not allow the Zaian block 
to be attacked, its investment followed as a matter of 
course upon the natural spread of the forces working from 
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Casablanca, Rabat, Meknes and Fez.1 Casba Tadla was in 
French hands; General Blondlat working from Rabat, 
held by the end of 1913 the Posts of Oued Zem, Christian 
and Oulmés. Operating from Meknes, General Henrys 
had pushed south as far as the valley of the Oued Beht 
and further to the eastward had occupied Ito, Ifrane and 
Annoceur. ‘Thus the Zaian block was surrounded. Still 
more to the east the penetration of General Gouraud, 
working from Fez south-eastward toward the Upper 
1 See Map VI. 
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Moulouya, had further encircled the Berber tribesmen. 
Khenifra, their capital, was no more than sixty kilometres 
from Oued Zem, Oulmés or Ito. 

By the beginning of 1914, preparations were ripe for an 
attack; but Lyautey held back, wishing first to complete 
the even more important operation, the junction of east and 
west in the Taza Corridor. To his strategist’s mind, this 
throwing open to traffic of the great natural route between 
east and west had an immense significance. ,To Frenchmen, 
there had been till then two Moroccos; the desert pro- 
vinces, approached from Oran—and fertile Morocco, 
hitherto dealt with from Tangier or Casablanca. Now the 
two were to be united. A first-class road, and doubtless in 
time a railway, would link Casablanca with Algiers. 
Troops from Algeria could be concentrated in Morocco 
at short notice, and vice-versa. This provided an immense 
reserve of strength. And what of trade? Moorish pro- 
ducts could be rushed to Oran or Algiers in a night, and 
could be in France within a further twenty-four hours. A 
traveller from Paris could be at Casablanca in three days. 
Morocco, distant and mysterious, might well become a part 
of France. There were endless possibilities, not least the 
fact that France would be provided with an alternative 
route for bringing her troops from Algeria to Europe. 
Should it so happen that the route Algiers—Marseilles was 
threatened by another Mediterranean Power, there would 
now be Casablanca—Bordeaux instead. 

The conditions Lyautey considered necessary for effecting 
the junction were, that the sixty centimetre railway should 
have reached Meknes on the one hand, and Msoun on the 
other. Early in 1914, this condition had been achieved. A 
further consideration was the attitude of the tribesmen on 
the flanks of the new route, there existed a benevolent 
neutrality on the part of the Beni Ouarain, who should on 
no account be disturbed. 

For nearly twelve months Colonel Alix, working from the 
east, had been at M’soun, on the verge of the mountainous 
country surrounding T'aza. Here the Ghiata and the Branés 
had opposed him and invested the place. Hard fighting 
had resulted, and Lyautey had ordered a halt so that 

olitical action could have time to play its part. But the 
hostility of the tribesmen was stimulated by the leadership 
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of a new Pretender, the Shereef Si Mohamed el Mammoun, 
known as the Chenguetti. On his opportune arrival, the 
allied Branés and Ghiata had thrust fim into leadership 
and proclaimed him Sultan at Taza, and for a time he 
reigned supreme. But it was one thing to proclaim a 
Sultan, and another to support him in time of hardship ! 
Driven to fend for himself the Chenguetti soon took to 
moving from place to place, claiming support and mainten- 
ance from one tribe after another. In fact he repeated the 
history of Bou Hamara in a minor key. But his followers, 
discouraged by recent defeats, were chary of assembling a 
really strong force, and in the main his war was one of 
attacks on convoys and sniping of Posts. 

Taza still remained an inviolate stronghold. Romantic, 
mysterious, the home of Pretenders, city of immense tribal 
influence, it glittered enticingly before French eyes, and 
now at last the time was ripe to push down the dam. 

With these objects in view, General Gouraud, starting 
from Souk el Arba de Tissa, to the north-east of Fez, had 
been working politically towards the north and east, while 
Colonel Baumgarten at M’soun had assembled an army of 
seven battalions ready for a surprise march on Taza. 

In March Gouraud found himself held up by attacks of 
the Tsoul tribe, while on his left flank, the new Roghi and 
El Hajjami threatened him with a considerable force. He 
decided to clear his flank first, and striking northward, 
dispersed the harka on the 1st May. Then leaving a strong 
contingent in the Ouergha district, he moved forward from 
Tissa against the Tsoul and Branés tribes. 

At this point Lyautey himself assumed executive com- 
mand, since the operation depended on the co-ordinated 
action of Gouraud’s and Baumgarten’s groups. On the 
10th May, both forces were ordered to advance. 

Gouraud with nine battalions, moving in three columns, 
left Zrarka and attacked the heights of ‘Tfazza on which the 
enemy was encamped,! while the Tsouls held the crest, 
cavalrymen of the Ghiata tribe attacked his flank, but 
Gouraud’s troops were easily victorious and occupied 
Amelil. 

At the same time Baumgarten, with his advance guard, 
made a forced march on Taza by night, and surprising its 

1 Map VII. 
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garrison completely, occupied it almost without a blow. At 
length T'aza stood revealed, white and shining, high up on 
the hillside, enshrined amongst olives and gardens, watered 
by brooks from the mountains, while fields of corn spread 
everywhere in the plain below. But within the walls, it 
proved to be but a poor place. Amid ruined buildings, its 
miserable inhabitants crept about, slaves to the will of the 
powerful Ghiata tribesmen, who had control of both wood 
and water, and in return for a supply exacted summary 
obedience and many payments. These townsmen, then, 
delighted to have their burden lifted from them, welcomed 
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the new conquerors. Meanwhile El Hajjami had rallied 
the Tsoul tribe, shaming them for their retreat at Tfazza. 
Aided by the Branés, he established himself strongly on 
the French left flank. Gouraud attacked him on the 12th, 
and only after heavy fighting, involving the assault of a 
succession of crest-lines, was the enemy dispersed. This 
victory had great moral effect, and four days later, on the 
16th May, 1914, the junction of the two forces took place 
at Meknassa T'ahtania, on a hill-top which Baumgarten 
christened the crest of the Kiss. On the following day, 
Lyautey had the satisfaction of reviewing the combined 
army at Taza. Although so far in the military sense only, 
the great imperial route of east and west was once more open. 
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At last the Resident felt the time had come to tackle the 
Zaian stronghold. Already the investing forces had made 
considerable inroads by political propaganda into the hill 
country. 

Moha ou Hamou’s domain was for the French full of 
mystery in spite of the assiduous work of their Intelligence 
Service. On the one hand, numerous influential tribesmen 
had offered their help, pretending that what they most 
wanted was to rid themselves of the old tyrant; on the 
other, the French received constant warnings of the formid- 
able resistance they would encounter ; moreover, they felt 
tolerably sure that Moha ou Said, who had been so success- 
ful at Ksiba, and possibly also Sidi Ali Amaouch from 
further east, would come to the Zaian’s assistance. It was 
therefore with the utmost wariness, and in full readiness 
for surprises, that Lyautey set about the business. 

He decided to use three converging columns who were 
to meet at Khenifra, their routes being carefully chosen to 
conform with the lie of the land. General Henrys was 
placed in command.! At the start of the operation in early 
June, Colonel Claudel at Lias in the north had three and a 
half battalions, Colonel Cros at Fourhal had a similar force, 
and to the south-west Colonel Duplessis at El Graar dis- 
posed of five. 

As we saw in the operations of d’Amade in the Chaouia, 
these convergent movements involved the danger of a con- 
centration of the whole of the enemy forces on one of the 
columns. For their success, surprise was essential and it is 
also to be noted that their routes were so arranged as to be 
almost parallel on arrival in the vicinity of Khenifra. While 
Moha ou Hamou did attempt an attack on one column, it 
was only half-hearted and did not succeed. Undoubtedly 
he missed an opportunity of inflicting heavy damage on his 


enemy. 

On the 1oth June, Claudel had reached Titaouine after 
encountering some resistance, Cros was at Matoursguen 
and Duplessis at Sidi Lamine. The next day brought them 
to El] Bordj, Ziar and Dechra Sidi Amar respectively. On 
the 12th Claudel, who had crossed the river on the previous 
evening, made the first thrust. Pushing on to a position 
south-east of Khenifra, and driving the Zaian forces towards 

1 See Map VI. : 
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the mountain, he soon found himself facing south-east, with 
the enemy in front and Khenifra behind him. By nine 
o’clock the enemy was preparing his traditional flank attack 
on Claudel’s left, but Cros having crossed the river above 
Khenifra conveniently supported his left flank, while 
Duplessis crossing below the town lined up on his right, 
just as the new reinforcements coming from the south joined 
the enemy. A parallel advance of the three columns now 
drove the Berbers deep into the mountains, while Khenifra 
itself was occupied without resistance and the whole of the 
country to the north and west of it was opened for French 
penetration. 

Khenifra proved a curious town, unlike any other in 
Morocco. It consisted of small, uninteresting mud 
houses, dominated by the well-built Casba of the Caid. 
The River Oum er Rbia, narrow, swift and fathoms deep, 
separated the two, spanned by an old Portuguese bridge. 

Accustomed to a warfare of pillage and rape, the Zatans, 
on finding the three strong columns suddenly converging 
upon them, had been so anxious to evacuate their cattle and 
their women from the capital that they had not found time 
to organise a serious resistance. Now that Khenifra had 
been lost, and that the great French host, of no less than 
eleven battalions of infantry, seven squadrons of cavalry, 
and six batteries of artillery, was encamped outside the 
town, they had time in plenty to look down from their 
mountains and realise the vastness of the calamity which 
had come upon them. For unless they submitted, they 
would be shut out, not only from Khenifra, but from all the 
grazing lands north-west of it. 

But the French, to their minds, were behaving curiously. 
They made no further advance, neither did they destroy the 
ripe corn which stood everywhere in the fields. More 
significant still, several battalions went back to the bases 
from whence they had come. Moha ou Hamou, seeking to 
reinstate himself for the sad manner in which he had been 
out-generalled, spread the rumour that the vast French 
hordes were starving and must soon evacuate Khenifra, a 
place which Allah did not intend them to occupy. He 
exhorted his tribesmen to remain in the hills all round him 
and to wait. Whenever the French set out on recon- 
naissance parties, they were attacked. Thcir losses, though 
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not at first serious, were enough to provoke in the troops an 
urgent desire to move forward, but such movement was 
expressly forbidden by Lyautey. A curious discontent 
supervened, which grew worse when the Berbers took to 
attacking French trenches every night, and still no advance 
was allowed. By the end of July, this siege, as it had 
become, had cost the French several hundred killed and 
wounded. Moorish troops began to desert, a squadron of 
Spahis in particular losing half its men. Entire outposts 
deserted nightly with their rifles and cartridges, after having 
killed the French or Algerian sergeant in charge of them. 

It began to look as if an advance in force further into the 
—— was a necessity, and preparations were made 

or it. 

But all unknown to the troops in Morocco, so busily 
engaged on their absorbing problem of pacification, storms, 
black and heavy, were gathering in the political firmament. 
Indeed, that sky, recently so blue, was about to launch a 
tempest, terrible enough to sweep Morocco and all else she 
possessed out of the hands of France. It is a singular 
illustration of the fact that men engrossed in. one affair are 
unable to see what is going on around them, that not only 
the French army in Morocco, but Lyautey himself were 
taken by surprise by the arrival of the Great War. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MOROCCO SAVED FOR FRANCE 
1914 


Lyautey’s policy—Town-planning—Colonisation—Outbreak of the Great 
War—Decision to hold Morocco—Battalions sent to France—Laver- 
dure’s defeat at Khenifra—Henrys restores the situation. 


VERYTHING was going swimmingly in Morocco. 
In the brief two years since Lyautey had been 
appointed Resident-General, the successful con- 
clusion of the three campaigns which have been 
described, Marrakech, the Taza Corridor and Khenifra, 
was no mean achievement. It placed the military situation 
on a sound footing, for the hostile Berber tribes, driven 
from the plains, were now confined to a more or less con- 
tinuous line of mountain country, stretching from Casba 
Tadla on their left, where Moha ou Said commanded the 
Ait Seri, through Khenifra in the centre, opposite which 
Moha ou Hamou and his Zaian tribesmen looked down 
hungrily towards their winter grazing country, to the 
Tache de Taza! on the right, where Ali Amaouch and 
Sidi Raho held sway. Lyautey was fond of describing this 
position as a besace, a term used in old-fashioned fortifica- 
tion; it was his strong conviction moreover that for the 
moment this besace should be left alone. " 

But he had done much more than drive recalcitrant 
tribesmen out of the lowlands. He had himself defined a 
Protectorate as ‘‘ A country conserving its own institutions, 
governing and administering itself through its own organs, 
under the simple control of a European Power which deals 
with foreign affairs, administers the army and directs 
finance and economic development. It is the expression 
‘control’ as opposed to direct administration which 
dominates and el et this conception.” 

With the aid of the Sultan Moulai Yussef, who was only 

1 The mountainous country at the east end of the Middle Atlas. 
ai! 
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too glad to co-operate and lend the full weight of his 
religious authority to the French administration, he adhered 
to this formula, and all French action, both military and 
political, was taken in the name of the Maghzen. Arab 
law and the Mussulman religion were supported in every 
way in the plains where they prevailed; but in the 
mountains where Berber tribesmen with a different language, 
dwelt under a different law based on custom, they were 
enabled to live on under their own code. In the south again, 
where the great Caids had developed their particular form 
of feudalism, the administration was made to conform to it. 
Lyautey’s idea was always to strengthen the organisation 
already existing, rather than to destroy it and build another, 
and he accepted the resultant complications. His Intelli- 
gence Service, now termed the Bureau des Affaires In- 
digénes,1 was the very heart and soul of his system. It 
consisted of a corps of specially trained officers, speaking 
Arabic or Berber, whose duties were military, political and 
administrative. Stationed in command of Posts on the 
borders of the occupied country, they had to administer 
the district, collect the taxes and help the natives. They 
had to penetrate by means of agents into the hostile zone, if 
possible persuading dissident tribes to submit, or in the 
alternative gathering information for an operation, in which 
their rdle would be to command the advance guard formed 
from their own native levies. It was a service which 
demanded officers, to quote Lyautey, entirely devoted to 
their duty and ardent in its execution, despising fatigue and 
danger and vowing themselves to their task as to a priesthood. 
““Let us never forget,’ he remarked, when he first 
arrived at Casablanca, ‘‘ in the work which we are under- 
taking here, that in Morocco there are Moroccans.” 
Amongst the colonists, and amongst officers of the regular 
army there was a great tendency to forget it, but amongst 
the officers of the Bureau, the intimate knowledge of the 
lives of the natives which they soon acquired, led to an 
affection and mutual respect, which by slow degrees began 
to change the attitude of the Moorish country-people 
towards their conquerors.? 
1 Originally Service des Renseignements. 


2 It was Colonel Berriau, head of the Service for many years, who 
enunciated the dictum : ‘“‘ The Berbers are not inferior, they are different.” 
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The army itself had developed along novel lines. The 
unit for an operation was called a Mobile Group and con- 
sisted of from three to six battalions of infantry, two or 
three squadrons of cavalry and two or three batteries of 
artillery. It was a supple unit adapted to the country, 
strong yet easy to handle and able to live on itself for a 
considerable time; as we have seen, for large operations, 
the action of several such groups was combined. 

France had thirty-eight thousand men in Morocco in 
1911; by 1914, the number had risen to eighty thousand. 

hey came originally from Algeria and from France, but 
gradually native troops were added. Many Goums were 
formed, as well as a corps of four thousand Moorish 
auxiliaries. In addition, the regular Moorish army, under 
the command of French officers, was gradually developed 
. into infantry battalions and squadrons of cavalry ; by 1914, 
there were five battalions of infantry, eleven squadrons of 
oe and two sections of artillery as well as the Sultan’s 
guard. 

The introduction of medical reform, spreading its 
benefits right to the edge of and indeed into the hostile 
zone, was another accomplishment of these two years. 
Little progress had been made with the railways, owing to 
the delay involved by the international treaty stipulations, but 
roads had been made connecting up all the important towns. 

Town-planning was a very living feature of Lyautey’s 
administration. His admiration of Moorish architecture 
and native customs determined him to preserve them at all 
costs from modernisation and from being swamped by the 
inroads of the colonists. He ordained that everywhere the 
modern town necessary to accommodate Europeans should 
be outside and completely apart from the native city, and 
that it should have character and beauty of its own. 

Rabat is perhaps the most perfect example of what to 
him was more than a principle, rather an impassioned 
belief. Determined that it should not become a stereo- 
typed town of straight streets at right angles to one another, 
he imposed on its lay-out a subtle curvature, planted new 
gardens, spaced the residential quarter ad made the 
curved avenues lead up the gentle slope to a group of 
7 designed Government buildings, each unique 
and appropriate to its function, with the Residence hidden 
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amongst gardens beyond these again, yet so situated as to 
overlook the native city and the sea. In the very centre of 
the town, he placed the railway station, but to avoid un- 
sightly railway lines cutting through his ideal city, he 
buried them deep in a tunnel. 

At Casablanca, great progress had been made with the 
harbour works, and it was he who conceived the idea of 
making it, completely unprotected by Nature as it was, 
into the great port for the whole of Morocco, available for 
the largest of ships. At Kenitra, re-named Port Lyautey, 
he dredged the river and made a supplementary port for 
Northern Morocco. 

So strongly did he make his personality felt, that although 
he could not supervise everything, the men working under 
him in general conformed to his artistic views. But it was 
not always so. Once, for example, arriving at Marrakech 
after an absence in France, he found some hideous building 
erected. He flew into an unbounded rage, shouting his 
denunciations at the top of his voice, demanding to aes 
who was responsible, threw his cap at the ground, and 
stamped on it, behaving altogether in the most abnormal 
way. But his rages, though uncontrolled, were as he 
explained, deliberately self-induced. They had their effect, 
and no doubt prevented many horrors which would other- 
wise be disfiguring Morocco to-day. 

Colonisation was another problem. Lyautey, fond. of 
evolving maxims, coined one for this also, ‘“‘'The two 
fundamental institutions of the colony,” he stated, “‘ are 
Free Trade and no Police.” Both were expressions of an 
ideal, but in so far as conditions allowed, he worked towards 
it. Yet the enormous influx of colonists which poured into 
the country made his task difficult indeed. In the struggle 
for existence each had his own personal interests to think of, 
and the Resident, while remaining sympathetic, was com- 
pelled frequently to protect the natives against them. 
Neither the ports nor the administrative personnel nor the 
means of transport were adequate to cope with them. 

As Lyautey put it, “ You build a house in which you 
propose to receive your friends and acquaintances with 
open doors, but here are the guests arriving when nothing 
is ready. The staircase has no steps, the reception-rooms 
are not furnished, nothing is in order. You ask in vain for 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AT PORT LYAUTEY 


SCENE IN CHECHAOUENE 


See p. 246 
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a few days of indispensable respite to complete the installa- 
tion. But nothing will do, the crowd insists on coming in. 
You try at least to form a queue, to let them come in by 
turn, but everybody wants to enter and be served at once. 
You raise your hands to Heaven, your limited personnel 
struggles in the crowd, sweating blood and water to satisfy 
the visitors, but it fails, and everyone is discontented. That 
is exactly what has happened to my admunistration during 
three years in Morocco. 

Much land had been bought from the natives at ridicu- 
lously low prices before the Protectorate, chiefly by Ger- 
mans, but also by French colonists. These transactions 
had to be recognised, but prices were in some cases adjusted. 
Lyautey absolutely forbade expropriation of natives, and 
protected them from spoliation. Certain lands, collectively 
owned by tribes, and beyond the tribe’s capacity to exploit, 
were however taken for colonisation.? 

Speaking of the early days in 1923, Lyautey was able to 
say: ‘‘ These peoples who have submitted go ever more 
hand-in-hand with us, in complete accord, because they 
have ever greater confidence in the pact which has been 
concluded, and because . . . they have the certainty that 
the possession of their goods will remain guaranteed to 
them, whereas at first, the fear of dispossession which 
weighed upon them like a threat was... one of the 
principle obstacles to our penetration.”’® But it was 
difficult to satisfy everyone. 

In 1914, the colonists of Casablanca, thoroughly dis- 
contented, had organised an independent Municipal Com- 
mittee, and Lyautey had chosen the celebrations of the 
14th July, to speak to them and explain the real -facts 
and his schemes for the future. Having done so, he re- 
mained on in the city, in an endeavour to regulate some 
of the many outstanding questions. It was now that the 
blow fell which turned world order into chaos. 

On the 27th, whilst presiding at an agricultural con- 
ference, a message which had been telephoned on from 
Rabat, was brought in to him. 

‘“‘ War,” it said, “is the most probable issue of the 

1 Maurois. 


2 Obtained from M. Vatin-Perignon, Lyautey’s secretary. 
* Paroles d’action, p. 390. 
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present diplomatic contest.” It went on to instruct 
the Resident that he must maintain in Morocco only the 
indispensable minimum of troops, since its fate would 
be decided in Lorraine, and to reduce the occupation to 
that of the principal coast towns only, together with the 
lines of communication, Kenitra, Meknes, Fez, Oujda. 
All advanced Posts were to be abandoned, and his principal 
task was to be that of bringing back to the coast in safety all 
the foreigners and French people now in the interior ! 

Staggered by these sweeping orders, it was with much 
trepidation that the staff officer brought them into the 
Council Room. But Lyautey, reading them to himself, 
put the message in his pocket, and apparently unmoved, 
continued the conference. 

Only when it was over, and he found himself once more 
amongst his personal staff, could he give expression to his 
feelings. His first reaction was characteristic of the man. 
His view, though world-wide, was coloured by his long 
career of colonisation. For him fighting was necessary and ~ 
sometimes useful for bringing the benefits of white civilisa- 
tion to the less advanced quarters of the world. But 
between white nations... . 

““ But they are mad,” he cried, “they are mad! A war 
between Europeans is a civil war. It is the most colossally 
asinine deed the world has ever committed.” 

Then he re-read his instructions, seeing in his mind’s 
eye the evacuation of his Posts before the eyes of astonished 
and delighted tribesmen, who would lose not a moment in 
attacking the retreating columns. He saw tribes which had 
submitted, throwing over their allegiance without an 
instant’s hesitation and swelling the harkas of the mountains. 
He saw massacres in the towns, heard the triumphant you- 
yous of the women, and everywhere the excited cry: “ The 
French are leaving,’ passed from hill-top to hill-top, where 
signal fires blazed. He saw the colonists abandoning their 
farms (if they were lucky enough to get away), his roads 
falling into disrepair, and anarchy spreading over the 
country, while the hard-pressed French garrisons in the 
coast towns fought for their existence. He saw his life’s 
work, his magnificent dream, blended of a love of France 
and a sincere affection and admiration for Morocco, dis- 
solved into nothing. - 
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Certainly France must have her battalions, but was it 
necessary to abandon Morocco ? He would see. Summon- 
ing all his regional generals, Brulard, Gouraud, Henrys and 
Peltier to meet him, he returned to Rabat. 

‘The war,” he remarked, ‘‘ as far as Morocco is con- 
cerned, has come three months too late, or three months 
too soon ’”’; too late, because he was now involved at 'T'aza 
and Khenifra with adversaries who would be greatly 
encouraged by a retreat ; too soon, because once winter had 
begun those campaigns would have been over. 

When the generals arrived on the 30th July, they all 
agreed with their chief that a retreat to the coast would be 
fatal, and thought like him that even with the most reduced 
effectives, they could maintain a shell of force around the 
circumference of the pacified zone and succeed in con- 
veying by this means a sense of calm and security, while 
the main armies were packed off to France. 

After this Council of War, Lyautey passed a night in 
reflection, pondering the vital decisions he was about to 
make, and the immense responsibility which would rest on 
him once he was committed to holding Morocco with the 
appearance of a force which did not really exist. 

But his resolution held, and next morning he telegraphed 
to Paris to announce that he intended to hold all of Morocco 
that had been conquered, and at the same time send back 
at once twenty battalions and six batteries. As he put it, 
his idea was to keep the hard shell of the lobster, and send 
home the inside. 

A few days later, war was declared. Lyautey informed 
the Sultan, summoned the great Caids and explained the 
war to them, receiving in turn their expressions of loyalty. 

At Fez, Gouraud had no easy task; but the attitude of 
the people was very different from what it had been two 
years before. He was a man of unusual artistic sensibility 
and had taken the keenest interest in the beautiful mosques 
and medersas! with which Fez abounds. The respect he 
showed for their institutions flattered the Moors, and a mutual 
understanding, if not affection, had grown up between 
them. But the events of 1912 could not be forgotten, 
and the latent elements which produced that massacre 
could easily be stirred into flame at a sign of weakness. 

1 Religious colleges. 
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Gouraud assembled the notables, explained the war and 
the certainty of victory, compared Morocco of to-day with 
that of two years earlier and showed that their interest lay 
in supporting the French. The notables promised to 
comply but warned him not to remove any men from 
Morocco and to make the war short ! 

In the end Lyautey sent thirty-seven battalions, six 
batteries and nine squadrons of cavalry to France, more 
than had been asked for. He retained six battalions in the 
Fez region as a support for Taza, one at Bou Denib, and 
seven in the region between Oujda and Taza, conserving 
his main strength of a further twelve battalions opposite 
the Zaian front of Khenifra-Tadla. 

These forces thus constituted four Mobile Groups. The 
interior of the country was completely denuded of regular 
troops, but territorial battalions, as they arrived from France 
a few months later, were distributed all over the country to 
make a show of force, while colonists were at once enrolled 
in some sort of organisation, given arms, and dressed in 
uniform, even though they continued their ordinary work. 

It was, however, chiefly by disseminating an atmosphere 
of strength and well-being and by making the natives 
prosperous by giving them work, that Morocco was held. 

‘ A road-gang is worth a battalion.’’ Lyautey had coined 
a new cliché and immediately the great routes became 
covered with natives, men, women, and children, bringing 
stones, breaking them and building them in to make roads 
which would stand heavy traffic and last for ever. 

On the outbreak of the War, Colonel Laverdure, in com- 
mand of the fortress of Khenifra, summoned his officers and 
read them the telegram he had received. He was a colonial 
officer, recently arrived in Morocco, and burning to dis- 
tinguish himself by some outstanding action. The announce- 
ment he had to read had taken him by surprise as much as It 
did his officers, who, shut away from regular communica- 
tion with the coast, had no idea of the great and terrible 
events which in Europe had been marching to a climax. 

Two battalions under Major Blondiaux were to start 
for the coast at once to embark for France, and that very 
night they marched. But Moha ou Hamou’s men were 
watching the line of communication, and a retreating 
cclumn was always a fruitful target. Blondiaux never 
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stopped his march, but he lost sixteen killed and fifty 
wounded before he could get clear of the enemy zone; 
other columns had similar difficulties. 

The 19th August, however, produced a change. A 
convoy bringing stores was expected next day from the 
Tadla, and with the idea of covering it against attacks from 
the mountain, a small detachment was secretly sent out at 
night to occupy the Djebel bou Moussa. This at once 
energised the tribesmen, and at daybreak, having had time 
to congregate, they made a determined attack on the posi- 
tion from all sides. With the aid of artillery, however, 
they were repulsed, and the tribesmen finally gave up the 
attempt, leaving over two hundred dead on the slopes. The 
convoy, meanwhile, had entered Khenifra without being 
attacked. 

That evening the fighting men returned to their moun- 
tains with hanging heads; there were no Fantasia! and 
no songs of victory, while when night fell the valley was 
invaded by women and children seeking their dead amid 
tragic sounds of wailing and lamentation. 

After this lesson, Moha ou Hamou treated the French 
with far greater respect ; sniping ceased ; many individuals 
came in to offer information to the Intelligence Service 
and went unmolested on their return. Gradually fighting 
died away, as if by a tacit convention, and hope dawned of 
being able very soon to enter into relations with the tribesmen 
already ploughing the land within rifle-shot of the fortress. 

Winter was coming on and something had to be done 
about the grazing. Moha ou Hamou decided on the bold 
step of moving his camp down to el Herr1, near the foot of 
the hills and only ten kilometres south-east of Khenifra. 
The old man’s entourage included some thirteen sons, each 
of whom had a family of his own as well as a personal 
group of chosen fighting men. Altogether the camp 
numbered some three to four hundred families and the 
same number of fighting men, and spread over a consider- 
able area. 

The capture of a leader of such tremendous influence 
seemed to Laverdure an operation which offered glowing 
prospects, and in spite of the contrary advice of his Intelli- 
gence Officers, he determined to attempt it. It was true 

1 Ceremonial display of horsemanship used on féte days. 
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that there were implicit instructions against offensive 
operations, but this seemed to him too good a chance to 
miss. 

On the night of the 12th November, he assembled his 
unit commanders and explained his plan. It was to leave 
Khenifra at three next morning in four groups of one or 
two companies, each with its own artillery and cavalry, to 
surround el Herri and to fall upon the camp at daybreak. 

Everything went well, and the enemy was completely 
surprised. Awakened by an intensive bombardment of 
their tents, the unfortunate Zaians fled in all directions, 
abandoning their possessions. The old chieftain was only 
saved by two of his sons, who bringing horses, mounted 
him and helped him to escape. ‘Two of his wives were 
captured by some Moorish mokhraznis in the French service, 
who were supposed to have a grudge against him. Then 
followed a thorough pillage of the encampment. 

But by now, the furious tribesmen, riding in from all 
sides, had surrounded the valley, and as the French column 
set out on the return journey an intense fire was opened 
on them, and in a very short time the whole force was 
annihilated. Laverdure himself was killed, as well as © 
thirty-three officers and seven hundred men. Eight guns, 
ten machine-guns and seven hundred rifles were lost, and 
only the barest remnant struggled into Khenifra, while 
men and women swarmed down upon the dead, tore off 
their clothes, and riddled them with dagger-thrusts. 

Immediately the Zaians were fired to further action, 
they closed in on Khenifra and invested it. Major Croll, 
to whom the command now fell, was hard put to it with a 
reduced garrison to hold the town. Should it fall, there 
was no telling to what further disasters this most ill- 
advised adventure might not lead. 

General Henrys saved the situation. Seeing that an 
immediate counter-blow was essential, he moved on 
Khenifra with a strong mobile force and relieved it, inflicting 
a heavy blow on the Zaians. From that time onwards, for 
the whole four years of the War, the garrison of Khenifra 
was blockaded behind its walls, revictualled with difficulty 
twice a year by a Mobile Group from Casba Tadla. 

It was a long time before the tribesmen forgot what to 

1 Native police. 
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them seemed a direct breach of faith, and now moreover, 
emboldened by the smallness of the garrison, they were 
able to come down to the winter grazing places with im- 
punity, provided only they kept out of gunshot of the 
French. All hope of their submission was at an end. 

It was after this reverse that Lyautey entrusted to General 
Henrys the command of the whole northern group, includ- 
ing Fez, Meknes, and Taza, with the task of containing all 
the rebel tribes and of preventing the German propaganda 
which had already reached Taza from penetrating to the 
Berbers of the Middle Atlas. 


CHAPTER XIX 


GERMAN INTRIGUES 
1914-1918 


Policy during Great War—Exhibition at Casablanca—German propaganda 
—Raisuli—Murder of Akalai—Abd el Malek—The Chenguetti—Abd 
el Malek defeated but tries again—Fair at Fez—Abd el Malek finally 
vanquished. 


OURAUD had gone back to France. Henrys 

commanding in the north was not without his 

troubles, but there seemed every reason to 

believe that he could master them. In the south, 
the great Caids were behaving magnificently. 

To his catch-word ‘‘a road-gang is worth a battalion,” 
Lyautey added another: “the policy of the smile.” By 
this he meant adopting an attitude of gay imsouciance, to 
make it appear that everything was going on as usual, and 
speaking as little as possible about the War. Although 
German propaganda was to be expected, he avoided counter- 
propaganda, preferring to say nothing. The War at least 
brought the advantage of complete absence of interference 
from home, a cessation in the influx of colonists, and a 
surprising ease in obtaining from France the loans necessary 
to carry on with development, for these were now a mere 
drop in the ocean of war expenditure. 

Pursuing his policy of “‘ business as usual,”’ he organised 
an Exhibition at Casablanca in 1915. It fulfilled the double 
object of showing the people of Morocco the French con- 
fidence in the result of the Great War, and of showing 
France how useful Morocco, which had been saved in spite 
of orders from home, might be to her in supplying war 
requirements. It gave a great stimulus to the native arts 
and impressed the Moroccans from the pacified zone, who 
flocked in to see this new wonder. The Caid of a hostile 


1 Paroles d’action, p. 143. 
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tribe actually obtained a truce to visit the Exhibition, 
and was so impressed that on his return his whole tribe 
made submission. But though from the view-point of the 
High Command all was still well, subversive forces were 
not absent, and Henrys in particular in the T'aza region was 
having an anxious time. 

Germany’s propaganda emanated from Tangier. In the 
vast, mountainous country of the Riff, belonging nominally 
to the Spanish zone, but as yet unoccupied, lay a fruitful 
field for her endeavours. Rumours constantly spread there 
of French defeats in Europe, of massacres at Fez, and of 
the evacuation of the country, worked their way down to 
the Branés and the Ghiata and unsettled them. 

Looking for a suitable chief to carry the torch of rebellion, 
Germany’s hope rested first upon Raisuli. Unfortunately 
his quarrel was with Spain, but it was hoped to induce 
him to ignore the Spaniards and move against the French. 
Raisuli was only too glad to take the German pay, but was 
wise enough not to allow a trifling increase of income, though 
welcome in itself, to deflect him from his policy. He was, 
“indeed, engaged in a most amusing game with Spain, for 
while he was at war with General Silvestre at Larache, he 
was at peace with General Marina at Tetuan, and with the 
Spanish Minister at Tangier. Indeed Spain, under the 
advice of Marina, was in negotiation with him, and doing all 
she could to win him as an ally, though to Silvestre this 
policy was anathema. 

On the 8th of May, 1915, a certain Ali Akalai, a friend 
of Raisuli’s and his agent at Tangier, was sent by the 
Spanish Minister with a despatch for the old chieftain, 
now living at Tazrut, the home of his ancestors in the centre 
of the northern Djebala tribes. The letter came from 
General Marina and offered favourable conditions for a 
treaty. The bearer carried Marina’s safe-conduct. But 
the letter never arrived. ‘The bodies of Akalai and his 
henchman were found in a river. After passing through a 
Spanish camp in the Larache command, about fourteen 
miles from ‘Tangier, they had been set upon and murdered. 
Although the Pasha of Arzila was suspected of having 
perpetrated the crime, and was executed in the presence 
of Spanish officers, Silvestre was implicated. A tremendous 
scandal ensued. General Marina resigned and Silvestre 
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was recalled, yet to show that Spain was not ungrateful 
for their services, both were decorated, Marina receiving 
the Grand Cross of San Fernando, and Silvestre that of 
Maria Cristina, while General Jordana became the new 
High Commissioner. 

Raisuli’s wrath knew no bounds, and he swore to be 
revenged for the murder of his friend, but as usual managed 
to turn the situation to his personal advantage. 

After long and difficult negotiations which lasted fully a 
year, peace was made between Spain and Raisuli. He was 
now greatly enriched with both German and Spanish 
gold, had a small army under his sole control paid for by 
Spain, and possessed arms and ammunition sent to him 
from Tetuan. He kept in touch alike with French, German 
and English, prepared to take advantage of whatever the 
result of the war in Europe might be.! 

But German propaganda was not restricted to Raisull. 
The Germans were indeed at work in their usual thorough 
way long before the War, for a confidential memorandum 
of the German General Staff dated 19th March, 1913, was 
intercepted. It reads: “Try to make disturbances in the 
north of Africa. It is a way of absorbing the forces of 
the enemy. It is necessary to get in contact, by means that 
we know, with Egypt, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, to 
prepare the necessary—against the possibility of a European 
war. In case of a war these allies should be recognised 
officially. . . .’”? 

When the War opened, there was living at Tangier an 
official of the Maghzen named Abd el Malek. He was in 
fact the grandson of the famous Abd el Kader, who had 
fought the French so tenaciously in Algeria. Born in 
Syria, he had joined the Turkish army and become a 
lieutenant. But in 1902 he drifted back to Morocco in 
search of adventure and fought with the Roghi. Later he 
deserted him, and under the influence of Abd el Aziz 
attempted to assassinate the Roghi. He served Abd el 
Aziz until his abdication, when Moulai Hafid imprisoned 
him. Released from prison, he made for Taza and led a 
revolt in favour of Abd el Aziz, and for a whole month the 
tribesmen thronged to his banner. But the movement did 
not last; he was compelled to flee and make his peace 

1 Harris and A.E. 2 ACE. 
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with Moulai Hafid. The Sultan forgave him and sent him 
to Tangier in command of his police force there. In 1914 
he still held the post and was marked out by the Germans 
as a possible leader of revolt both on account of his birth 
and reputation, and of his knowledge of the tribesmen of 
the Taza region. 

In January, 1915, he had ostensibly sent protestations of 
loyalty to the Sultan, but later, tempted by the promises 
made him, and by the heavy sums offered, he allowed 
himself to be won over, step by step, to the German cause 
and finally cast in his lot with it. 

Having sent his family to Tetuan under the protection 
of the German Consul, he leaves Tangier on the 13th March, 
1915, with fifty thousand pesetas in his ae and a 
German adviser named Far at his side. He makes for the 
Taza country, where, with a group of German deserters 
from the Foreign Legion, he hopes to stir up revolution 
amongst the belligerent tribesmen. 

But fortune is against him from the start. The Andjeras 
tribesmen in the Tetuan region, fall upon him, despoil him 
of his possessions and keep him prisoner. It is a sad blow 
for the Germans, nevertheless the propaganda which has 
preceded him has already stirred up the tribes, and the 
Chenguetti slipping into his place moves from tribe to tribe 
inciting them to action. Only the line of Posts between 
Taza and Fez remains safe. Revictualment is dangerous, 
telephone lines are cut and despatch-carriers intercepted. 
Branés and the Ghiata remain overtly hostile, and after a 
winter of indecisive fighting, a French column moving 
north into the Branés country succeeds in establishing a 
Post there which reduces them to some sort of order. At 
this moment Abd el Malek reappears, released at last. At 
first he makes little headway, for the Ghiata accuse him of 
being in French pay. But his noble gifts and promises of 
arms soon succeed in bringing him followers. In the 
Ghiata country he organises his force, sends the animals and 
grain into the mountains and mans look-out posts to watch 
the French, whom he harries unremittingly. 

All through the summer the guerrilla war continues, but 
with little success, and finally Abd el Malek leaves the 
Ghiata and travelling north installs himself in the Riff 
mountains, considerably nearer his base of supplies. Here, 
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in spite of a lavish use of gold he has the greatest difficulty 
in inducing the tribesmen to fight for him, and when at last 
he has raised an army of twelve hundred rifles, a French 
column marches north and disperses them. 

For the moment he is beaten, his German assistant Far 
has died, believed to have been poisoned by the Riffans 
with whom he quarrelled, and a merchant named Hermann 
Bartels has replaced him. Abd el Malek having gathered 
an impressive suite round himself, establishes his camp at 
Souk el Had des Gueznaia and begins once more to raise a 
revolt. But this time the French forestall the threat, and 
combining the Mobile Groups of Taza and Fez, march on 
his camp and take it. Abd el Malek flees, carrying his most 
precious possessions loaded on a few mules, but his archives 
and in particular his correspondence with the German 
Consul at Tetuan are left behind. The great leader of the 
Holy War, whose victories were so proudly announced by 
Wolf’s Agency, has become the pitiful chief of a band of 
brigands. 

But an agitator supported by an inexhaustible river of 
gold is not easily quelled. In the summer of 1916 he seems 
to have regained all his prestige and power and with 
Hermann Bartels once more in attendance, is next heard of 
living in state in the Gueznaia country, north-east of Taza, 
with an army of fifteen hundred rifles. Arabic pamphlets 
painting the Turkish successes in glowing colours, and 
calling upon the Moors to rise in a Holy War, are being 
disseminated everywhere. At his headquarters at Kifan, 
immense supplies are being collected an buried in under- 
ground caches where they are safe from aeroplane attack. 
And the French, too weak to seek him out, perforce let 
him be. 

Yet again fortune fights against him. Just as he is gaining 
prestige, the Sultan comes to Fez to open a great fair! 
which Lyautey has ordained shall be held there. The Caids 
and Pashas of all the tribes who have submitted go to 
Fez to offer their homage. At a great reception at the 
Batha palace the notables are assembled, and the Resident 
entertains the more important of them at dinner the same 
evening. In a speech specially adapted to Arab aeigeee 
he likens the afternoon gathering to a field filled wit 

1 Foire d’Echantillons. 15th October, 1916. 
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flowers of every kind, and the dinner party to a bouquet of 
the choicest and most brilliant blossoms.? 

The Caids return with glowing stories of the Sultan’s 
pomp and magnificence. The poor state of Abd el Malek’s 
court makes indeed a sorry show by comparison. The 
Sultan, moreover, has declared a Holy War on the side of 
France and against Turkey on the grounds of Turkey’s 
opposition to his religious claims. At the very beginning of 
the War, in his capacity as religious chief and Commander 
of the Faithful, he had sent out letters which were read in 
the mosques with the same authority as Papal Encyclicals 
in Catholic countries. He had sent Moorish regiments to 
the Front, where they fought with distinction.* 

The Sultan’s religious authority is undisputed, and there 
cannot be two Holy Wars opposed to one another. Very 
soon Abd el Malek’s prestige has quite evaporated, and not 
even the illuminated manuscript from the Sultan of Turkey 
conferring upon him the title of Emir of Morocco, nor the 
feast of twenty-six oxen and forty sheep which he offers 
to his followers, nor the imposing seal of office which he 
wields can reinstate him. 

For a time he is lost to sight, yet so great is the power of 
gold, that it enables him once again to come into promi- 
nence. In 1918, he is so active in the mountains to the 
north of T'aza, and is exerting such strong influence on the 
neighbouring tribes, that the French feel compelled to 
attack him once more. In particular, the duty of pro- 
tecting loyal tribes from his depredations, makes some 
action necessary. It is decided to drive him out of his 
citadel at Bou-Meheris, near Sidi Belkacem. Lyautey, 
coming to T'aza in June, plans the operation and detaches 
a Mobile Group from Fez to assist those of Taza. <A date 
in June is chosen so as to capture the harvest, an influential 
factor towards tribal submission. On the 22nd, a force of 
over six thousand men advances on the position, situated 
on a hill-top, strongly fortified and entrenched, flanked by 
successive defended crests. 

General Aubert in command, attacks with three con- 
verging columns, and though he encounters strong 

1 Paroles d’action. 


* Forty-five thousand Moroccans were furnished in alt. They made 
excellent soldiers. 
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resistance on the first day, takes the position easily with the 
aid of artillery on the second. 

Abd el Malek has lost his powerful advance position, 
which enabled him to threaten the corridor; he is driven 
back to Kifan, his main depot, fifteen kilometres further 
north. But he is not yet at the end of his resources. 
Strongly maintained by his German adjutant Hermann, he 
offers to reimburse the tribesmen for the crops they have 
been forced to abandon, distributes generous rewards to 
the leaders, who have fought for him, and at the same time 
seizes hostages from the more doubtful tribes, leaving 
amongst each a nucleus of his own followers. 

Once again the French decide he must be attacked, and 
in September, 1918, they move against him. This time 
it is no easy matter. Abd el Malek has everything to lose 
if Kifan is taken, for his main reserves of food and ammu- 
nition are hidden here in underground storehouses. The 
country consists of isolated peaks, steep slopes and narrow 
ravines, admirably suited to defence. bal a slow advance 
1S = each position being methodically swept by 
artillery. After five days fighting, ending in a cavalry 
charge, Kifan is taken. 

Any hope in the minds of tribesmen that he can now 
succeed is dispelled, and submissions begin to pour in. 
The cold season is coming on, the tribesmen, weary of 
perpetual fighting, are anxious to obtain access once again 
to the arable lands from which they have been driven. Even 
where the Caids still hold out, tent by tent the families 
cross into the French zone. 

Abd el Malek is beaten, but the coup de grdce must still 
be administered, for it will bring in the whole of the Branés, 
as well as other tribesmen, too terrified of his regular army 
to submit. He is now encamped at Bou Haroun, in Branés 
country. So to Bou Haroun, the French follow him, and 
by the end of October have turned him out once more. 
On the 1st November, the rest of the Branés tribe submit, 
and Abd el Malek flees into Spanish Morocco. 

The announcement of the Armistice, on the 11th Novem- 
ber, comes as the final blow. Deprived of his subsidies he 
has now nothing to hope for. 

A few nights later, Hermann, distributing a few rifles 
and horses to his more faithful followers, slips off to the 
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north, with ten Germans and a hundred partisans, having 
kept his departure secret from Abd el Malek. His journey 
however, is difficult. In the Metalsa country, he is set upon 
and attacked, and has to buy his way out with arms and 
money, after the loss of four Germans killed. At last at 
the Spanish post of Koudouchi, he reaches safety. Here 
he is disarmed and sent to Melilla. 


If anything more had been needed to fill Abd el Malek’s 
cup with bitterness, it was this last desertion. To him had 
been given unrivalled opportunity. With unlimited 
resources at his disposal, and vast numbers of bellicose 
tribesmen, burning for liberty, at his call, while France, 
growing weaker day by day, was fighting with her back to 
the wall, he of all living men might have overthrown her 
and thrust her into the sea. But he was not the man his 
grandfather was, neither was Hermann an inspired general 
able to use the fighting material at hand. Both he and 
Germany had staked and lost. Each had been fighting the 
other’s battles, and at least a courteous farewell was due. 
But to sneak away thus without a word—— |! 


Paying heavily for his protection, Abd el Malek took 
refuge with el Hadj Bekkine des Gueznaia, and then dis- 
appeared in the direction of Tetuan.! 


1 The story of Abd el Malek is derived in the main from Cousinie. 
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THE GREAT WAR ENDS AT LAST 
1916-1918 


German activity in the south—El Hiba defeated by Lamothe and the Great 
Caids—Lyautey’s plan for subduing the Middle Atlas—Gouraud 
replaces Lyautey who is called to France—Lyautey’s Return—End of 
Great War—Death of Jordana. 


ERMAN initiative did not confine itself to the 

north of Morocco. It was well known in Berlin, 

that French influence was scarcely felt south of 

the Great Atlas, and that here amongst the hot- 
headed tribes of the south a powerful source of rebellion 
was ready to hand if only it could be stirred into animation. 
A German ex-consul named Probster was the agent, and 
el Hiba, who though twice defeated, still retained some 
prestige, was the chosen vessel. 

In November, 1916, a German submarine was lying off 
the mouth of the River Dra, with a cargo of arms for the 
tribesmen. Everything seemed favourable. True, the bar 
eninge difficulties since even in the calmest weather, 

eavy breakers dangerous to boats swept over it. The 
submarine’s boat was of the frailest, and those collected 
by Probster almost equally so. But these difficulties were 
not sufficient to deter the captain. A little time and a little 
care and the arms would be landed. Fate seemed to fight 
against Germany, however. On the horizon appeared two 
points of smoke, and presently a couple of gunboats were 
bearing down at full speed on the submarine, which had 
no alternative but to submerge and sheer off. 

But el Hiba’s forces had assembled, and, partially armed 
already, were prepared to wait. France, having no more 
than a few companies at Marrakech, had confided the 
tranquility of the south to the great Caids, the two brothers 
El Hadj Thami Glaoui and Si Madani Glaoui to the east, 
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the Goundafi to the south and the M’tougi in the south- 
west. Beyond the Atlas the Pashas of Taroudant and 
Tiznit and the Shereef of Tazeroualt were pledged to 
support the Maghzen. 

In January, 1917, Haida ou Mouis, the Pasha of Tarou- 
dant, leaving his comfortable palace in that walled oasis, 
where translucent fingers of precious water bubbled 
pleasantly from the fountains in his garden, set off valiantly 
to encounter el Hiba. But el Hiba was too strong for 
him. In the first shock of contact the Caid of Taroudant 
was killed, and his shattered harka took refuge in Tiznit. 
This grave news reaching Rabat, coincided with new 
reports of enemy submarines cruising off the Dra. The 
swell which breaks interminably upon Morocco’s western 
coast was in France’s favour, but more definite measures 
must be taken to prevent the landing and curb the rising. 

While the Resident himself made a hurried visit to 
the southern coast to go into the question of defences, 
General de Lamothe at Marrakech called upon the great 
Caids to raise an army to destroy el Hiba. They responded 
with fifteen hundred cavalry and four thousand infantry, 
a force which embodied all the flower of Moorish chivalry. 
It was a noble sight when Lamothe with four battalions, 
mountain batteries, cavalry and machine-guns joined them 
on the northern slopes. ‘Together they filed over the pass 
of Tizi N’test and passing through Taroudant reached 
Tiznit on the 16th March. A little further south, el Hiba 
with six thousand men was waiting for them in the hills. 
He had learnt much since his early campaign, and was now 
deeply entrenched in a prepared position. Lamothe began 
with a bombardment, then at midnight, when the enemy 
could not see to fire at his advancing troops, he carried 
the position by assault. His forces dispersed, el Hiba fled 
to Kerdous. He had lost twelve hundred men killed, and 
it would be a long time before another army would submit 
to his leadership. 

Leaving the Goundafi to command the region, Lamothe 
brought his column triumphantly back to Marrakech. It 
was a notable achievement. He had been on the march for 
a hundred and five days, had covered a thousand kilometres, 
and twice crossed a six thousand foot pass.? 

10.M. 
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But the risings in the Sous were no more than a distrac- 
tion to Lyautey, who always regarded the strong, hostile 
tribes of the Middle Atlas as the chief danger point. Yet 
true to his principle of avoiding loss of human life, and of 
refraining where possible from direct military attack on 
tribes which eventually he hoped to convert to friendship 
and submission, he had devised a plan for breaking their 
resistance by out-flanking them. 
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Treating the whole massif as a fortress with two strong 
salients, that of the Beni Ouaren on the right, and the Zaian 
on the left, he conceived the idea of striking in between the 
two where the insertion of a French wedge would prevent 
co-operation, and at the same time of working in behind 
the flank of each.? 

“This mancuvre,”’ he wrote on the 29th November, 
1916, “is one which J have been preparing for two years, 
without allowing myself to be diverted from it, and all 

1 See Map VIII. 
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individual actions are steps towards its achievement.”’ On 
the enemy’s extreme left, Lamothe from Marrakech, who 
had already occupied Tanant, was working up the valley of 
the Oued el Abid straight into the Zaian flank. On his 
right Colonel Maurial from Guercif, advanced in a south- 
westerly direction to Tissaf, while in the centre, Colonel 
Poeymirau, operating from Meknes, was to force his way 
southward through Azrou, up the steep pine-clad slopes of 
the Middle Atlas, through the cedar forests on the crest 
of the pass, through the gorge of the Oued Guigou and 
down into the arid country beyond, while Colonel Doury 
from Bou Denib crossed the last easterly spur of the Great 
Atlas to meet him at Assaka.} 

Such was the plan for 1917, designed to undermine 
the tribesmen without shedding their blood. But destiny 
had other adventures in store for the Resident-General. 
On the roth December, 1916, Lyautey returned to Rabat 
after a swift tour of the south in connection with the 
German submarine danger. He found a telegram awaiting 
him; “In the event of your being offered the Ministry of 
War under my Premiership, could you accept without 
inconvenience to Morocco? Reply immediately. Briand.” 
' This communication, coming as a complete surprise, 
gave the Resident much food for thought. Affairs in 
Europe were in a terrible muddle. There seemed no 
cohesion or consecutive purpose anywhere. Here at last 
was the opportunity to serve France in the highest capacity, 
and he knew himself capable of it. Yet above all things 
his temperament needed an absolutely free hand; would 
he, could he possibly get it amongst the intrigues of poli- 
ticians and the divergent manceuvres of allies? Again, 
what would happen in Morocco if he left at this critical 
moment ? Only he had known how to juggle with reduced 
forces, so as to maintain a show of strength, only he knew 
how to charm the Caids to his side, and realised the value 
of patience and persuasion. Would his great work be spoilt 
by hot-headed soldiers seeking quick glory if he left? 
Might not a rash, impetuous move bring on a disaster, then 
amid a general rising—retreat, massacres, unthinkable 
horrors ! 

He replied at 1.30 in the morning. 

10O.M. 
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After calling attention to a report he had just sent 
concerning the dangers of the German landing and a rising 
in the south, he continued : 

**I belong to my country, and will always sacrifice to it 
every personal consideration to serve it as a soldier to the 
best of my capacity, wherever the Government may judge 
me useful. . . . It is incontestable that the situation is at 
the moment full of menace. .. . 

“‘ In consequence, in answer to your direct question, my 
duty and conscience compel me to say that my departure 
from Morocco, just now, would have serious inconvenience, 
the extent of whose risk would depend above all on the 
choice of my successor, for there is no one here at 
the moment of sufficient rank or authority to take over the 
general direction. 

“*T do not desire for a moment, in present circumstances, 
to avoid a duty. I can only inform you loyally of these 
circumstances and you can appreciate where my more 
important duty lies.—Lyautey.’ 

Briand replied, suggesting General Gouraud for Morocco. 
Lyautey was enchanted, for Gouraud perhaps, alone 
amongst all the French Generals, understood his method 
and policy, and shared with him the conviction that all 
that was good and beautiful in Moorish life must at all 
costs be preserved. He replied : 

“* Gouraud is in every way capable of dealing with the 
situation, and I will hand him my command in full con- 
fidence. My personal influence amongst the natives, even 
amongst the refractory ones, being incontestably our 
principal trump card, it will be desirable to make as little 
as possible of my departure and to arrange the change as if 
on a temporary basis, so that I may remain in the eyes of 
the Sultan and of the people, the pledge of the policy 
followed hitherto. .. .’” 

In due course the change was made, so it came about 
that the attack on the Middle Atlas planned by Lyautey 
was carried through by Gouraud. 

But Lyautey did not leave without a severe wrench. In 
his parting speech to the officers and functionaries he said : 
“My heart is torn on leaving you. I only see that which 
I leave behind; or rather, I see too much that which is 

1 Maurois. 
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waiting for me, the most fearful task, the heaviest of respon- 
sibility, and I feel my shoulders crushed down. 

“Here, on the contrary, I knew you all, I knew my 
“slew I knew what we were doing and I adored our work, 

ecause I believed in it with all my heart and all my soul 
and all my faith. 

“IT believed in it because of the advantage it would bring 
in profits and in honour to our country and our race. 

“If I have a consolation, only one, it is that I leave you 
to Gouraud. Many of you know him, his name is a 
symbol. . . .””2 

In May, 1917, having established posts at Taghzout and 
Bekrit to secure his two flanks, Poeymirau pushed south 
over the pass, and established himself at Itzer. Gouraud, 
advancing through Gourrama and Rich, crossed the Great 
Atlas to Oulat, meeting Poeymirau a little further north 
at Assaka. No enemy were encountered, and there were no 
casualties, yet the effect of this piercing of a new route 
was to add the vast territory of the Upper Moulouya to the 
domains of the Maghzen. The post of Midelt was estab- 
lished as well as that of Outat el Hadj, so that the dissident 
tribesmen were now completely encircled in their moun- 
tains. 

But Lyautey’s stay in France was short. Inexperienced 
in the subtlety required in dealing with Parliamentary 
Government, especially with one disgusted by the reverses 
which the Military High Command had brought upon 
them, he found himself prevented by detestable interrup- 
tions from speaking in the Chambre des Deputés at a 
moment when he had reorganisation of a vital nature to 
cua He resigned. Four days later, Briand followed 

im. 

But M. Ribot the new Prime Minister could not suffer 
the wreck of so much good material. Coming to see 
Lyautey, he suggested his return to Morocco. Lyautey 
was 11], suffering from a liver which was to give intermittent 
trouble for the rest of his days. No medicine could have 
done him so much good as M. Ribot’s words. He had 
thought of going to Vichy, but M. Ribot offered him a 
kingdom, his own kingdom, the one he had created, which 
still needed him, as well he knew. Would he go back ? 


1 Paroles d’action. 
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By the 29th May, he was at Casablanca, proclaiming his 
return with ringing words. “... . It is with profound 
emotion, in complete communion of thought and action 
that I find myself once more amongst you Frenchmen and 
Moroccans, soldiers and colonists. .. . 

“To work, all together, hand in hand, our eyes con- 
stantly fixed on the grand and noble cause which enflames 
our hearts and unleashes our energies ! ”’ | 

The Great War was drawing to a close. The danger 
created by German propaganda, though still present, was 
kept in check by French vigilance. It was a very different 
Morocco from that of 1914. Great roads now pierced the 
country, the tribesmen were known and their customs 
understood. Vast tracts where the sway of the Maghzen 
was acknowledged, enjoyed an ordered and unheard of 
prosperity. The far south, the Middle Atlas and the Riff, 
retaining their independence, suffered hunger and depriva- 
tion, yet the flame of Xenophobia still burned strongly in 
their hearts. When in October, 1918, the victorious Allies 
were sweeping back the crumbling German lines Lyautey 
was occupied with the problem of “ exploiting the suc- 
cesses in France so as to settle without effort and without 
losses the many questions for which it would be useless to 
expend the men and means which were then so scarce.” 

Meanwhile, in the north, in spite of Jordana’s policy of 
tranquility and reconciliation, Raisuli was again giving the 
Spaniards trouble, but such matters seemed trivial in 
comparison with the mighty struggle now reaching its end. 

On the 11th November, when the joy-bells of the 
Armistice were ringing in Europe, General Jordana, High 
Commissioner of the Spanish zone of Morocco, worn out 
by years of anxious toil, fell forward at his desk in his office 
at Cea: dead.} 

1 AE. 
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N weaving the complex fabric of history, it is some- 

times necessary to step back a pace or two, to pick 

= a neglected thread and blend it into the piece of 
slowly-growing material. 

Such a thread is the story of the Tafilalet. 

Here the natives have ignored the Maghzen from time 
immemorial, but in recent years, dissensions between tribes 
had permitted a certain amount of French infiltration from 
the region of Colomb-Bechar and Bou Denib. 

The Arab leader of the Atlas, Ali Ammaouch, had for 
long been stirring up the desert tribes. When Poeymirau 
and Doury made their junction, near Midelt, this agitation 
greatly increased. In May, 1918, Ali Amaouch died. 
His work was taken up by the Shereef Si Moha N’ifrouten 
el Semlali. 

In June of that year, a French officer was murdered at 
the oasis of Tighmart, and a great rising of tribesmen 
immediately followed. It was the height of summer, and 
the denuded French garrisons were in the poorest of health, 
yet Doury managed to raise a mobile force with which to 
contest N’ifrouten’s harka. Although he defeated it, a 
section of his force was caught in the oasis and decimated. 
This encouraged the tribesmen and by September, there 
were three Arab harkas in the field, all swelling daily, while 
the influenza epidemic sweeping the French army, was 
reducing still further, numbers already too low. 

Something had to be done. Lyautey saw crisis pending, 
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and though he hated any withdrawal, decided that the 
Tafilalet must be abandoned. He withdrew northward to 
Erfoud, where a high knoll, easily defensible, overlooks the 
Sahara and gives a bird’s eye view of the wide-spread palm 
trees of the great oasis. Bou Denib was reinforced and 
made dependent on Meknes. 

Nothing stimulates revolt so much as signs of retreat ; 
el Semlali at once announced a success and was proclaimed 
Sultan. His influence, supreme in the Tafilalet, spread 
rapidly southward. Erfoud and Ksar es Souk were closely 
besieged. Midelt, Itzer and Ksabi, further north, were 
invested. For the moment they were accessible at need over 
the pass from Meknes, but winter was coming on and with 
it this pass would be completely blocked by snow. Deter- 
mined to maintain their hold, the French decided to 
support the Bou Denib circle of posts by the almost fan- 
tastic line of communication, Meknes to Fez, by rail, Fez 
to Taza, by road, Taza to Oran, by rail, Oran to Colomb- 
Bechar, by rail, Colomb-Bechar to Bou Denib, by desert 
convoy. 

With the assistance of the Algerian authorities, this line 
was actually brought into being, and by January of 1919, 
Poeymirau, now a General, began his ge Twice he 
fought the harkas, and himself wounded, dispersed them. 
Eventually he established a strong line along the Zaiz, 
joining Ksar es Souk and Erfoud. 

Here was an opportunity, with France hard-pressed, for 
her great ally of the south to show his mettle. El Hadj 
Thami Glaoui rose to the occasion. He put himself at the 
head of ten thousand tribesmen, crossed the Great Atlas 
from Marrakech by the Tichka Pass, which his castle of 
Telouet commands, then marched north-east to join hands 
with Poeymirau’s force. It was one more proof of this 
feudal Chief’s devotion to the French cause. His timely 
action may have saved them a disaster, and they owed him 
a debt of gratitude. 

But with such a clumsy line of communication, the region 
could not be held for any length of time, and since the 
valley of the Moulouya lent itself to a light railway, a line 
was run with all speed as far as Midelt. The circle of Posts, 
based on Bou Denib, Erfoud, Ksar es Souk, Kasba el 
Maghzen and Rich was now secure; the Glaoui returned 
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to Marrakech ; but the Tafilalet was left in the strong hands 
of the Semlali, and remained in “‘dissidence’’ for many 
years after. 


The year 1919 saw the peaceful establishment of a strong 
line of posts along the whole extent of the Riff Mountains, 
south of the Ouergha. Only one incident of importance 
disturbed the even tenor of French penetration. It was the 
sudden surprise and massacre of a detachment under 
Captain Macouillard by the Gueznaia tribe north-east of 
the Branés. The survivors had to take refuge in the 
Casbah of Ain Mediouna, where they were besieged, until 
Colonel Huré rescued them at the head of a mobile group. 
It served to show the real feelings of the tribesmen, and was 
indeed a warning of grave events to come. 

To the south of the corridor, the Beni Ouarain, now 
completely encircled in their mountains, remained quiet. 
In the far south nothing stirred. The Resident pondered 
his plans for the future, and presently submitted a compre- 
hensive scheme which was known as the “ Occupation of 
Useful Morocco.”’ The phrase meant the occupation of 
those regions only which were indispensable to the economic 
development of the country, while leaving alone, for the 
present, all those desert lands on the far side of the Atlas 
whose economic significance was small. 

This somewhat limited plan was necessitated by the 
general conditions of the time. First the withdrawals of 
troops consequent on demobilisation, then the serious 
devaluation of the franc, and finally the general swing of the 
pendulum towards economy which followed the War. 
In his plan Lyautey divided the fronts into “ active ”’ and 
“passive.” The Riff front and the territory beyond the 
Great Atlas being considered “ passive,” while the Middle 
Atlas and the Tache de Taza, or in other words, the Zaian, 
the Beni Ouarain and adjacent tribes were dubbed “ active,”’ 
both on account of their position and of their stubborn 
resistance. 

The plan aimed at reaching a stable military situation by 
the ae of 1923, in order to relieve the Exchequer of the 
constant drain of military operations. It depended largely 
on the fact that in 1921, fifty-three battalions of infantry 
would still be available for Morocco, of which thirty-two 
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could be used for active service, enabling the Resident to 
count on an actual mobile force of from twenty to twenty- 
two battalions. Climate also affected it, both mid-winter 
and the heat of the summer being unsuitable for expedition- 
ary work. Thus two campaign seasons a year were indicated 
from the end of March to the end of July, and from the end 
of August to the end of October. 

The proposals for 1922 involved three campaigns. It 
will be recalled that the resistance of the Middle Atlas had 
already been split into two parts by the newly opened line 
of communication Meknes—Azrou—Midelt. Now, the 
Zaian group was to be attacked on both its flanks from 
Marrakech and Meknes respectively, while the Ben1 
Ouarain were to be tackled from 'Taza. 

General Daugan from Marrakech had the task of reducing 
the zone between QOuaouizert and Ahansal, General 
Poeymirau from Meknes was to operate against the Beni 
M’guild in the territory between Khenifra and Azrou,} 
ner General Aubert from Taza attacked the formidable 

ache. 

While these plans were forming, there were ominous 
indications from the Spanish zone that the northern 
frontier could not be neglected. ‘T'aza in particular could 
not be expected to operate southwards wholeheartedly, if 
it had also to take care of the tribes to the north, and to 
meet this difficulty Lyautey arranged that the army of 
Oran should assume responsibility for the northern front 
and for the railway coming from Algeria. In addition, a 
certain force had to be held available for the region of 
Quezzane, where a reaction might be expected at any 
moment as a result of Spanish defeats. 

In effect, the year 1922 saw the programme realised as far 
as the first two were concerned, the Zaian territory being 
greatly reduced, but the Tache de Taza remained obdurate 
in spite of violent attacks. 

The Zaian campaign was not without interest. Events 
at Khenifra had undergone a change as far back as 1917. 
The tribesmen were then weary of fighting the French, and 
had found time to consider other matters. In particular, 
they were concerned about who was to act as second-in- 
command to Moha ou Hamou, and to succeed him on his 

1 See Map VIII. 
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death. His sons, Hassan and Amaroq, maintained their 
joint claim, but it was opposed by his nephew, Ou el Aidi, 
who was already his Calipha. The quarrel grew more and 
more bitter, and became in fact a civil war. At last, Hassan 
and Amarogq took the drastic step of offering their friendship 
to the French in order to ensure that country’s potent 
support, and another brother, Bouazza, who had previously 
fought France with great determination, brought his family 
to Khenifra and made submission. El Aidi countered this 
move by getting in touch with German agents, while the old 
chief himself, remaining obdurate, merely moved further 
into the mountains. 

Gradually as Hassan, Amaroq and Bouazza proved them- 
selves reliable they were allowed to raise native harkas, with 
which they continued the war against the dissident tribesmen, 
on their own behalf and on that of the French. 

It was a curious and complex situation. New leaders of 
a religious character appeared from time to time amongst 
the Zaians, prophesying the defeat of the French, and so 
keeping up the spirit of resistance, from which wide-spread 
bloodshed and misery resulted. At the end of 1919 a 
big movement of submission, family by family, relieved 
Khenifra from its position of isolation, and even Ou el Aidi 
himself surrendered. In the present campaign of 1922, 
Moha’s three sons, Hassan, Amaroq and Bouazza, con- 
tinued to distinguish themselves on behalf of the Maghzen, 
and a further thousand families came over. The brothers 
were now perfectly sincere, believing that submission was 
the only road to prosperity, and their letters recommending 
it, penetrated the most remote villages of all the 
neighbouring tribes. 

One tragic day, however, when pursuing a recalcitrant 
group, the brothers arrived at Taoujjialt near their father’s 
camp. Here a pitched battle began, and the old man, hoping 
to gladden his heart with the sight of a little fighting, 
climbed a hillock in order to get a better view. He had 
hardly reached it, when a stray bullet entered his breast and 
he fell dead. One of the finest figures of old Morocco had 
passed away. 

The three sons were in despair, and it was only after 
Lyautey had sent them personal messages of sympathy that 
they took heart of grace and continued their operations. _ 
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The fighting wore on, with tribesmen becoming more and 
more impoverished and exhausted, and in 1922, the whole 
of the actual Zaian country had submitted, though there still 
remained a matter of four thousand families, pursuing a hand 
to mouth existence in the mountains, refusing to give in. 

Penetration by a column, followed by the establishment 
of Posts was the only method, and the French pursued it 
with determination, winning kilometre by kilometre, whilst 
the sons of Moha ou Hamou, grown rich in the long cam- 
paigns, threw open their grain silos to all, loyal or otherwise, 
who asked for help. 

One day in 1923, far up in the hills, near the source of 
the Moulouya, Bouazza was fatally wounded in a dawn 
attack on a dissident group. His death was heroic, and his 
last words were messages for his brothers, and for his 
commanding officer. His loss caused real consternation 
amongst Zaians and French alike, for it was the death of a 
beloved hero. For three years he had fought against the 
French valiantly, feeling deeply his father’s expulsion from 
the town he had created ; then for six years he had fought 
unremittingly on their side to bring his tribe once more into 
unity and plenty, yet had managed to maintain by his 
generosity and nobility of character, the respect of his 
fellow-tribesmen against whom he was fighting. 

But the story has run ahead of itself and we must return. 

In planning his operations for 1923, Lyautey, now raised 
to the dignity of Marshal of France, had to envisage a 
reduction of twelve battalions, which corresponded to the 
occupation of the Ruhr by the army of the Rhine, while the 

rogress of Abd el Krim in the Spanish Riff not only 
Eee more and more dangerous, but stimulated the 
resistance of the tribes of the Middle Atlas, now more 
obstinate than ever. 

He had to decide between continuing the reduction of 
the Tache de Taza, or facing north to confront the ever- 
growing menace of the Riffan tribes. But here again 
another factor intruded; negotiations with Abd el Krim 
were in progress from ‘Tangier, and he did not wish to 
interfere with these by attacking unnecessarily. He reached 
the decision to devote such force as he had available for 
1923, to the reduction of the “ ‘Tache,” and gave the general 
direction to Poeymirau. 
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With twenty battalions available, Poeymirau formed the 

sm of piercing the mountainous country of the Tache to 
orm junctions with other troops working from the Upper 

Moulouya. 

Besides the Taghzeft Pass, through which the original 
junction had been made in 1917, there were two other 
passes further to the east, the Recifa gorge and the valley 
of the Seghina. 

The Recifa gorge was attempted first, and on the 2oth 
May, 1923, the junction was successfully made after the 
battle of Bou Arfa. In July, four more severe fights against 
the Beni Ouarain forced the passage of the Seghina valley, 
and once more effected a junction. The losses were severe, 
but the results were of great importance; not only were 
two new routes opened and protected by Posts, but the 
Tache de Taza, now greatly reduced in size, was cut in 
two. It had become the “ Little Tache,” consisting of the 
Tichoukt region, west of the Seghina and south of the 
Guigou, and the ‘‘ Big Tache,” east of the Seghina. 

In this way what had been a formidable danger was now 
reduced to insignificance and could safely be left alone, in 
order to turn attention to the northern front, gravely in 
need of it. For while, on the one hand, French effectives 
were to be reduced in 1924, to an extent which would permit 
of a mobile force of only eight or nine battalions, the eyes 
of the Resident-General were fixed upon what was no less 
than the independent republic of Abd el Krim, established 
in the Spanish zone, and threatening to include the tribes 
in the French zone which had already submitted, in the 
region north of the Oued Ouergha. 
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O explain Abd el Krim’s surprising success, it is 
necessary to go back to 1918. 
After the death of Jordana, General Berenguer 
was appointed High Commissioner. One of his 
first actions was to pay a visit to Lyautey at Rabat to study 
his system. On his return, having ascertained by an ex- 
change of letters that Raisuli was still refractory, he pro- 
mulgated his policy. He stated that advances should be 
§ and should be preceded by political preparation, 
while native troops should be used for patrol work; and 
that he desired to restore the authority of the Moorish 
Caids and Sheiks, the Spaniards remaining at their sides to 
see that they fulfilled their réles properly. He had in fact 
adopted the Lyautey system. But he perhaps forgot that 
force was as important in this as political action, for he 
wrote, ‘‘ The question of Africa is a political one, and no 
more soldiers need shed their blood.” 

At this time Tetuan was invested, the steep hills which 
surround it, being occupied by tribesmen inspired by 
Raisuli. The Calipha was virtually a prisoner. Gradually 
Berenguer’s new system began to win over some of the 
neighbouring tribes, but Raisuli, whose banner they were 
forsaking, was not the man to sit still and do nothing. 

1 See Map IX. 
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The army with which Spain had so generously provided 
him was still in being, and he sent contingents to occupy 
the renegade villages. ‘The Beni Hosmar, or at least that 
part of the tribe which had submitted to Spain, at once 
demanded protection, and Berenguer could not do other 
than provide it. War with Raisuli had begun again. 

Needless to say, this provoked an outburst in Madrid, 
where public opinion immediately realised that the policy 
of peaceful penetration was a complete failure. 

“Contrary to Government promises,” wrote republican 
organs, “ we continue to fight in Morocco. The Moors have 
killed many of our soldiers and the war continues. The 
people do not wish to go to Morocco, they do not wish to 
spend another centimo there. Spain is tired of sacrificing 
her sons in the conquest of a territory which, apart from 
providing salaries for monarchists and republicans, brings 
her nothing but troubles. 

‘* The Spanish zone without Tangier is not worth expend- 
ing a single soldier over, and France does not desire that 
Tangier should be Spanish. Is Spain in a position to 
oppose the imperialistic designs of France? and should 
Spain confront the perils of the conquest of a zone to 
— a can export neither civilisation, nor her ideals of 
Iving ¢”’ 

While the Government recognised that Raisuli must be 
dealt with, its concession to the popular clamour was to 
reduce the authority of the High Commissioner by appoint- 
ing a separate Commander-in-Chief of the forces. The 
selection was none other than the dashing, impetuous, but 
frequently ill-advised General Silvestre, whom the King 
was known to favour. The High Commissioner, now 
became Inspector-General of the forces, passing to Silvestre 
the executive functions of Commander-in-Chief. 

Although this arrangement might be thought well nigh 
intolerable, it produced good results in 1919, for Raisuli, 
attacked from both Tetuan and Larache, was encircled in 
the mountains, and much weakened. 

In 1920, the situation was relieved both for Berenguer 
and Raisuli by the transfer of Silvestre to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief at Melilla while Berenguer became 
once more Generalissimo on all the fronts. 

Considerable progress was made against Raisuli in 1920. 
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A determined advance from Ceuta and Larache resulted 
in the occupation of Chechaouene, the sacred city of el 
Ajmas which was founded by the Moorish refugees from 
Spain, and alone in Morocco betrays its origin by the 
sloping tiled roofs of the houses. 

Raisuli, supported by men of the Andjera, el Hauz 
Beni Hosmar and Beni Mezaur held to a mountainous tract 
in the west. 

Meanwhile, although the tribesmen in the region of 
Melilla were perfectly quiet, it was decided to press on 
with the occupation to which Spain was entitled, in view 
of her agreement with France. 

Although Berenguer constantly recommended that not 
a step of advance should be taken without adequate pre- 
paration, Silvestre worked out a hurried plan and managed 
to obtain his chief’s authorisation for it. It was commonly 
said that an intense rivalry existed between the two generals, 
certainly both pressed on with the utmost rapidity, and 
Silvestre as well as his chief scored important successes. 

At the end of the year’s fighting, a Te Deum was sung 
in Melilla, while Silvestre made a sonorous announcement 
to his troops concerning the future. 

Having made his plans for 1921, he went to Madrid to 
discuss them, and then started his forward movement. 

Everything seemed couleur de rose. In March the High 
Commissioner visited Melilla, and on the gth April issued 
an order of the day praising the work of Silvestre, who had 
already occupied a very large tract of country. 

There was, however, a certain Riffan ‘aks destined to 
interfere rudely with his plans and to make a mark in the 
story of the Conquest greater than that of any other Moor. 

S1 Mohammed ben Abd el Krim el Jatabi was the son 
of an old chief of the Beni Ouriagel, who, having been for 
many years in Spanish employ, became a Spanish pensioner 
and spent his declining years at Ajdir. Si Mohammed had 
been to Melilla as a boy to study, and in 1907 had obtained 
the post of Arab Secretary of the Bureau of Native Affairs. 
Having studied law, he became a Cadi,! and was, in 1914, 
appointed Chief Justice of the zone of Melilla. Being a 
man of considerable ability, who never ceased to declare hi 
devotion to Spain, the Spaniards singled him out for advance- 
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ment. In 1915, he received an important appointment in 

the Arab School, founded by General Jordana, and was, in 

we leader-writer to a local journal, the Telegrama del 
af. 

He never disguised his ardent desire for the independence 
of the Riff peoples, nor his incarnate hatred of the French, 
but he let it be supposed that he really loved the Spaniards, 
and that in the circumstances he considered them the 
nation most capable of exercising tutelage over the Riff 
people, on account of the spiritual affinity between the 
two nations. 

While Mohammed was thus engaged on literary pursuits, 
his father at Ajdir was busy introducing arms into the 
Riff, and keeping in close touch with the European mining 
groups of the district, while his other son was in Madrid 
training as a mining engineer. 

In the course of time, the French bureaux across the 
border, annoyed at the hatred openly expressed in Moham- 
med’s writings, which could only result in stirring up 
trouble, complained to the Spanish authorities, with the 
result that he was put in prison. One day he escaped, but 
in doing so fell and broke his leg, and in this sorry plight 
was caught and imprisoned anew. 

In the long period for reflection which ensued, Abd el 
Krim seems to have built himself a new personality. What- 
ever he may really have thought in the past, he now only 
lived for the overthrow of Spain; yet so great was his 
mastery over himself that he was able to conceal this 
completely and to persuade the Spaniards once more of 
his love for them. He was released, and continued his life 
at Melilla.? 

All this occurred in the years of the Great War, but in 
December, 1918, a chance circumstance caused him to 
abandon his old life and to put into practice his long- 
pondered schemes. He learnt that the French had de- 
manded that certain refugees of the Beni Snassen tribe, 
who had fled into the Spanish zone, should be surrendered. 
Krim waited anxiously to hear the decision. If the authori- 
ties were prepared to surrender them, then any day the 
French might demand him, and he would be handed over 
too. 
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In time he learned that the Spaniards had complied. 
Very well! Melilla was no longer safe for him, his time 
had come. Cabling his brother in Madrid to join him, he 
obtained a month’s leave to visit Ajdir, and in January, 1919, 
he left Melilla for ever. 

The Spaniards did not at once perceive that he was 
plotting against them, for he still wrote from time to time 
ease the work of Spain. In September of 1920, when 

is father died, he wrote to the Editor of the Telegrama del 
Rif, reiterating his love for Spain, and mentioning the 
active help he and his brother were giving to the realisation 
of her wishes; but all the time he was engaged on the 
foundation work of a wide-spread movement of agitation 
which he endeavoured to support by secretly approaching 
foreign powers and trying to interest them in the mining 
rights of the Beni Ouriagel province. 

When, therefore, in 1920, Berenguer announced his 
intention of occupying the Riff, Abd el Krim prepared to 
act. He put himself at the head of a small force, widened 
his prestige, and began to organise for war. On the 11th 
April, 1920, he held a reunion at Ajdir, with the object of 
compelling natives faithful to Spain to desert their allegi- 
ance and join his harka. 'The Spanish boat Lauria, 
deeming the meeting subversive, as indeed was, opened 
fire to disperse it, whereupon Abd el Krim’s force replied. 
It was the first action of a famous war. 

The position was not easy for Spain, for Ajdir was far 
outside the Spanish line of occupation, but Silvestre at once 
proposed to land a small force there. The High Com- 
missioner, however, knowing that a force once landed in 
hostile country must be supported, and that the landing of 
a hundred men might easily involve his country in the vast 
expense of a new expedition, categorically forbade that a 
single man should land. 

But something had to be done, and little knowing how 
irreconcilable Abd el Krim had become, Berenguer tried 
political action. He sent a certain Senor Got and two 
others by ship to Ajdir. Abd el Krim would not meet them, 
but delegated his brother and his uncle to represent him. 
In the interview the Krims maintained that they would 
only treat personally with Silvestre or Berenguer, whom 
they held to be men of their word. They would have 
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nothing to do with intermediaries. Got was forced to 
return to Ceuta, empty-handed. 

There was a second interview later, and this time so 
little did the Spaniards understand Krim’s real purpose 
that they allowed him to talk of organising a force of five 
hundred to a thousand police to maintain order in the Riff, 
on behalf of Spain and at her expense. It was Raisuli’s 
army all over again. The Spaniards in all probability did 
not take the suggestion seriously, and negotiations lapsed. 
There was nothing for it but to conquer the Riff and 
ignore Krim, who was, after all, only one more rebel 
amongst many. 

In the spring of 1921, a difference of opinion arose 
between Silvestre and the High Commissioner. Silvestre 
wanted to advance, while Berenguer demanded details of 
his plans. In June Berenguer visited Silvestre’s domain 
on board the Princesa de Asturias, and an interview occurred 
which became notable by reason of after events. Mean- 
while the advance had begun and was continuing, while 
Berenguer, not to be out-done, commenced a new advance 
against Raisuli, who now at last had his back to the wall. 

Silvestre’s progress had been very rapid, his line now 
extended from Sidi Driss on the coast, through Anual, 
Casba en Nsar to Zoco el Telata. There were sixteen 
advance Posts on a front of fifty-five kilometres long, 
which covered an occupied area of five thousand square 
kilometres. The lines of communication were getting 
longer and longer, and were already over seventy kilo- 
metres, but the total force available was no more than 
twenty thousand men. 

In May, 1921, Silvestre occupied Abaran. A Riffan con- 
tingent attacked the Post. he police mutinied and 
massacred the Spanish officers. The Post was abandoned. 
On the 7th June a new advanced Post, Igueriben, was 
occupied in front of the line. 

The position had the great disadvantage of being four 
and a half kilometres from the water supply. The Spaniards, 
expecting to be attacked, entrenched their camp well and 
prepared to resist. 

On the 14th July, tribesmen could be seen swarming 
among the hills, and holding a massed meeting. An attack 
followed which lasted ten hours, but was repulsed. 
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Early on the morning of the 16th, the garrison of a 
neighbouring Post, Dar Buy Meyan prepared to do the 
water fatigue for Igueriben. ‘They were fiercely attacked, 
and supported by artillery from the Post, could only 
retreat to it, after severe losses on both sides, under cover 
of a relief column sent out by Anual. 

The terrible weakness of Silvestre’s position had not so 
far been revealed to his Commancer-in-Chief, General 
Berenguer, indeed until quite recently, Silvestre had 
probably not realised it himself. 

There had been signs of Riff yielding; on the arst 
June, Krim had asked for a suspension of hostilities which 
the Spaniards had refused, and on the 28th, the chiefs in 
the occupied zone had held a feast, which Silvestre inter- 
preted as confirming their submission. He did indeed send 
an officer to Madrid to explain the situation and ask for 
reinforcements, but insisted that nothing should appear in 
official documents. Nor did he report a smidauina 
which Krim was promulgating, and which was received by 
one of his soldiers : 

‘The Spaniards have already lost the game. Look at 
Abaran! ‘There they have left their dead mutilated and 
unburied, their souls vaguely wandering, tragically denied 
the delights of Paradise ! ”’ 

Meanwhile Riffan forces increased around Igueriben, 
and guns taken at Abaran were set up on a neighbouring 
height. The Riffan hosts displayed unusual discipline and 
subordination, which added, in Spanish minds, to the 
formidable reputation Krim was gaining. The fort was 
strongly attacked on all fronts, while the supply of water 
was exhausted. Anual made two attempts to relieve the 
post, both were repulsed with heavy losses. Next day, 
Major Benitez, commanding at Igueriben, was able to 
hearten his garrison by reading a message from Anual 
promising relief, and a strong force organised in three 
columns set out on the 19th. But in spite of heavy 
sacrifices, it was unable to get through and returned to 
Anual having lost one hundred and fifty-two dead, and its 
commander being wounded. 

Igueriben’s situation was now desperate. On the follow- 
ing day, Berenguer received his first news of the situation, 
in a telegram officially requesting reinforcements, and, 
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a at having matters thus sprung on him, he could 
only recommend that a defensive attitude should be assumed 
until there was time to organise reinforcements. 

At Igueriben, soldiers were drinking their own blood, 
while some attempted to allay their thirst by quaffing ink. 
Benitez was making a gallant defence, every man who 
could hold a rifle was on the parapet, repelling the attacks 
which continued all day. 

By nightfall, there being no sign of relief, despair began 
to assail the garrison, but General Navarro signalled from 
Anual to “ hold out a little longer in the name of Spain,” 
to which Benitez replied: “‘ Your Excellency’s message has 
been received with acclamations. The garrison has sworn 
to its commander, not to surrender except to death.” 
During the night, Krim’s representative approached under 
a white flag, and demanded surrender, promising to respect 
the lives of the heroic defenders, but Benitez refused. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of the 21st, Silvestre, who 
had just arrived post-haste at Anual, watched from the 
parapet the tragically small force of three thousand men, 
all the Post could afford, move out in a last attempt at 
relief. It failed once again, and on Benitez sending a final 
message of despair, Silvestre ordered him to make terms 
with the enemy. To this, however, the gallant defender 
replied, that the officers of Igueriben would die, but that 
they would not surrender. 

Finally, Silvestre ordered Benitez to abandon the Post 
after destroying the material, and the latter was constrained 
to comply. 

At two in the afternoon, his little force, organised with 
van, flank and rear guards, sallied forth from the Post. 
But against the swarming Riffans they had no chance, and 
all were killed except one officer and twenty-five men, who 
arrived, exhausted, at Anual. 

It was then that Silvestre decided on a general retire- 
ment, but in the disorganisation caused by the heavy 
losses in the Anual garrison, and the desertions of native 
troops already taking place, for a long time nothing was 
done. Attention was concentrated on the immediate 
necessity of holding the Post against the hordes who were 
gathering all round it. 

On the 22nd, Silvestre summoned a Council of War, the 
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members of which were aware how gravely the morale of 
their troops had already deteriorated due to recent actions. 
He explained the situation clearly, pointed out the small 
amount of confidence which could be placed on the natives 
in the interior, and the danger in which Melilla stood in 
consequence. Ammunition also had run very short, both 
for artillery and rifles. The unanimous opinion was for a 
retreat. 

The camp, meanwhile, was completely surrounded, but 
now Silvestre himself appeared inclined to resist. While 
he still hesitated, news came of the arrival of a further five 
columns of enemy troops, marching like regulars. This 
confirmed his decision which he telegraphed to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The order to retire was not communicated to the troops 
but only to the officers, who had to tell their men that a 
convoy to Izummar was being organised. But hardly had 
the first unit left the fort when the real meaning of the 
movement was appreciated, and the retreat was converted 
into a rout. Units broke up and became incoherent. No 
organisation with neighbouring forces had been arranged 
and all the friendly native battalions passed over to the 
enemy. General Silvestre and his staff remained at Anual 
till the last, and nothing is known of his end; some say he 
committed suicide, but this has been contradicted. At one 
time there were rumours that he was still alive, dwelling 
secretly among the natives, ashamed to appear in Europe 
again. But gradually these baseless rumours died out. The 
fact that neither his body nor those of others who were with 
him were ever found, 1s accounted for by the statement, 
from Moorish sources, that they were mutilated and 
rendered unrecognisable.? 

The panic which had seized the garrison of Anual, now 
spread to the remaining Posts. Almost everywhere the 
friendly native troops turned against their Spanish masters. 
In some cases, the garrisons were slaughtered to a man, in 
others, parties struggled back to Melilla. General Navarro 
attempted to stay the disaster and re-establish order. He 
was at Dar Drius, but had himself to retreat to Batel and 
then to Monte Arruit. But although there was little 
enemy pressure in many cases, it was impossible to stop 

1 El Menebbi. 
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the rout. The Navy came to the assistance of the coastal 
posts of Sidi Driss and Afrau; both these were gallantly 
defended, and their garrisons finally evacuated by the 
Princesa de Asturias and the Lauria. : 

But soon General Navarro found himself surrounded at 
Monte Arruit and unable to retreat further, while the High 
Commissioner, taking passage on board a gunboat, made his 
way to Melilla, to take personal command, arriving on the 
23rd July, just in time to meet refugees pouring in from all 
the frontal posts. The whole army of twenty thousand men 
had been destroyed. 

Meanwhile, at Monte Arruit, the events of Igueriben 
were being repeated with even less chance of rescue. In 
vain General Berenguer sent aeroplanes to drop food into 
the Post ; he finally authorised General Navarro to come to 
terms with the enemy. This he eventually did, and he and 
his column were marched off to Ajdir as prisoners. 

It was the final humiliation. Everything that Spain had 
won in years of hard fighting and hard work was lost. A 
line running north-west and south-east was drawn a mere 
six kilometres outside Melilla, and this was fortified and 
eh It remained to be seen how Spain would react to the 

ow. 
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T first public opinion was staggered, and for some 
time was unable to credit the extent of the 
disaster. Then, as more and more details came 
to hand, it began to demand explanations and to 

ask how it was that Navarro’s column could not be saved. 

General Berenguer’s behaviour was correct and chival- 
rous. As soon as he had taken control of the situation at 
Melilla, he tendered his resignation as High Commissioner, 
expressing his desire to continue in a subordinate position 
in order to devote himself entirely to the military duty of 
reconquering the lost ground. 

The Government, however, would not hear of this, for 
their confidence in his leadership still remained high. Yet 
the difficulty was to know what to do. The Spanish people 
were weary of the whole business, tired of throwing away 
millions on military operations which led to nothing but 
disaster, and further millions in bribing their implacable 
adversaries who would not stay bought. 

On the 4th August, the Government resigned, and its 
successor, formed on the 14th.after many difficulties, was 
confronted with a tremendous crisis. Called a National 
Cabinet, it contained, under the Premiership of Sefior 
Maura, the heads of all the different parties, 
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As had frequently happened before in Moorish questions, 
Spain felt her honour was involved and that the situation 
must at any cost be restored. 

Ten new battalions were sent to Melilla in August, 

together with cavalry, artillery, and all kinds of stores, 
as well as two to Ceuta, to counter sympathetic reactions 
there. Berenguer, who tendered his resignation again and 
again, always to be refused, worked out a plan of operations, 
obtained approval for it, and started to reconquer the 
country. He now had twenty-five battalions and sixteen 
squadrons of cavalry; his force was divided into three 
columns, and a general reserve. By the middle of October, 
Zeluan was occupied, and he had reached the old line of 
1909. 
Afver a brief halt to concert his plans, the advance con- 
tinued in November, and Abd el Krim was driven across 
the Kert. But in Spain, discontent was growing, and 
dishonourable insinuations were being made against the 
High Commissioner in regard to Monte Arruit. The 
Government not only refused to accept his resignation 
but did everything possible to enhance his prestige, defend- 
ing him in the Cortes from the passionate attacks which 
were hurled at him. 

On a visit to Madrid to discuss plans, the King, wishing 
to show his confidence in Berenguer, embraced him in 
public, and made him his A.D.C. This, however, was 
judged inopportune and only aggravated public opinion 
against him. 

His plans for the new operations involved a landing at 
Alhucemas as well as a campaign against Raisuli; as the 
Spaniards, however, could never quite make up their minds 
to commit themselves to this new Alhucemas front, a 
special commission was appointed to study the question. 
Feeling in Spain still ran high and the opponents of further 
military action painted Abd el Krim as a consummate 
strategist and Raisuli as a legendary prince. There was 
an uneasy fear of a repetition of Anual. 

In the summer the Government fell, and a new Ministry 
under Sanchez Guerra accepted Berenguer’s resignation 
and appointed a court martial to investigate the accusations 
against him. Meanwhile the military campaign had made 
good progress, and by the end of 1922 the forces operating 
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from Melilla had regained nearly all the lost territory, the 
new line running from Afrau on the sea to Azib el Midar, 
with a big salient which was actually in advance of the old 
line of Posts. Spain could therefore regard the position as 
re-established. 

In the western zone, by the summer of 1922, Raisuli, 
hemmed in and weakened by defections of his tribesmen, 
was almost beaten. Yet it really seemed as if his baraka 
would never desert him, for as soon as it was known that 
Berenguer had gone, the tribesmen joined him once again 
and aggression increased. 

General Berguete, the new High Commissioner, was not 
only a soldier but a writer, who had produced several works 
on the African problem. His first action was to suggest 
an agreement with Raisuli based on “justice and recon- 
ciliation.” Yet everyone knew that after all these years it 
would be impossible to expect from him any really sincere 
collaboration. All he wanted was to restore his ancient 
prestige so as to be able to continue his old abuses of tribute, 
kidnapping and extortion, and as soon as the High Com- 
missioner’s proposals were known, no further tribes sub- 
mitted and everybody waited to see what would happen. 
The first negotiations fell through, because Raisuli refused 
to submit in person to the Calipha, but on the 4th December, 
1922, a compromise was reached. His followers presented 
themselves at Tetuan and promised adherence to Spain 
while the Calipha in his reply conveyed his good wishes 
for the health of Raisuli. 

In the meantime Abd el Krim had established a Riffan 
republic, with himself as elected President ; he had drawn 
up a rudimentary constitution, and established some sort 
of representative central assembly. His prestige was very 
great and his army efficient and well-equipped. He claimed 
the independence of the country between Tetuan and the 
River Kert and enlisted a good deal of foreign sympathy, 
for, he argued, the excuse for occupying Morocco was that 
it could not govern itself, but now that he had established 
his Government, that reason no longer held. 

Berguete then attempted to suborn the tribes against 
him, and made advances to Abd el Malek to persuade him 
to put himself at the head of a rival faction. Even the ex- 
Sultan Moulai Hafid was approached, and invited to raise 
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his banner in the Riff, but the negotiations fell through. 
By January, 1923, however, something at least was 
accomplished, for the release of the Spanish prisoners was 
successfully achieved. 

But Spain was still unsatisfied and replaced General 
Berguete by a civil High Commissioner, Sefior Silvela, 
while military affairs were to be directed in the first instance 
by a military commission in Spain with two separate com- 
mands in Morocco. Sanchez Guerra’s Government was 
rapidly losing power, there were mutinous demonstrations 
on the occasion of the embarkation of troops at Malaga, 
as well as new troubles outside Tetuan, and unsuccessful 
attempts to come to an agreement with Abd el Krim. 

The subordination of the military commands to a 
civilian administration which could not exist for a day 
without military co-operation and support, bred inevitable 
internal dissension. 

The Government, having accepted the plan of the new 
military commission, sent it to the general commanding 
at Melilla for execution, whereupon, Silvela who had only 
been informed of the action taken, took offence and 
resigned. 

On the 13th November, the representative Government 
having completely broken down, a Military Dictatorship 
under General Primo de Rivera seized the power and one 
of its first acts was to appoint General Aizpuru as High 
Commissioner. Primo de Rivera’s views were well known. 
He held that there should be no more sacrifice of men or 
money on behalf of Morocco and that all that could be 
given up without humiliation should now be surrendered. 
Yet the military element intensely desired energetic action 
and in particular the landing at Alhucemas, and in the 
Press discussion raged. 

Meanwhile Raisuli had not been idle. Under Silvela’s 
regime, his payments began to fall into arrears, so he incited 
a young brigand named Khareiru to make a raid on Tetuan 
hick brought him into prominence. But as soon as the 
Dictatorship took office, Raisuli, always ready to ally 
himself with the strong, telegraphed his adherence to 
the new Government, expressing : 

‘* His loyalty, friendship and sincere desire to help the 

1 ALE. 
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noble nation, and promising for ever to maintain peace and 
the power of Spain and its Government, and of its victorious 
army in his part of Morocco, and to sustain the prestige 
of the Protectorate in these difficult days.” 

As he expected, this produced a policy favourable to 
himself, but it alienated Khareiru, who now withdrew 
with his band into the Ghomara country and allied himself 
with Abd el Krim. 

In June, 1924, Riffan and Ghomara troops heavily 
attacked the Spanish line on the river Laou, guarding the 
Tetuan front, while Khareiru with a small harka broke 
through. The situation was dangerous. Primo de Rivera 
came to Morocco in person, dismissed the general com- 
manding for failing to make adequate defensive preparations, 
brought reinforcements from Melilla, and pulled the defence 
together. Several Posts, however, had been cut off. Left 
to itself once more, the army remained on the defensive 
and the river Laou line was again beset, while Khareiru 
spread his propaganda through all the tribes. By the 
middle of August the whole country was ready to rise, 
the river Laou Posts were encircled, and part of the line 
had to be hastily evacuated. By the end of August the 
Djebala had risen, Chechaouene and Souk el Arba were 
cut off, the greater part of the Spanish Posts isolated, and 
the communication between Tetuan, Tangier and Larache 
definitely cut. In September, the tribesmen had reached 
the walls of Tetuan, and the High Commissioner reported 
that his headquarters at that city must be evacuated. 

It looked like a new reverse, almost as serious as Anual, 
but there was in Spain a man strong enough to deal with 
it. Primo de Rivera came again post-haste to Tetuan, 
made himself High Commissioner, and assumed the 
military command. The opposition of the soldiers, 
experienced before, to his policy of withdrawal, now no 
longer existed. The army was only too glad that someone 
with definite convictions should take command. Rivera's 
conviction was that the old system of small Posts with 
its eternal convoys of revictualment, which the enemy 
constantly attacked, must be abolished, root and branch. 

Collecting a total of eighty-five thousand troops in the 
western sector, he put into operation his plan for military 
withdrawal to a new line covering 'Tctuan, the Atlantic 
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seaboard, and the line of communications joining them. © 
It involved three distinct advances in force, into the regions 
of the Atlantic coast, Chechaouene and the Ghomara 
country respectively. 

The casualties were very heavy and the fighting intense, 
but the operation was brought to a successful conclusion 
by the end of the year. No sooner had fighting ceased, 
however, than the Andjera tribesmen behind the defensive 
line rose in revolt, and a new batch of Posts fell to their 
attack. But this too, Rivera dealt with, establishing a 
cordon of positions round the disaffected zone. The 
defensive line being now too strong for the tribesmen to 
tackle, peace reigned at last. 

Riffans and Djebala tribesmen had, however, little in 
common and quarrels soon broke out. Khareiru, asserting 
Abd el Krim’s authority, turned his attention to Raisuli, 
as a friend of Spain. The famous chieftain, now old and 
ill, suffered continual pain, and his baraka, and with it his 
commanding energy, had deserted him. One night, 
Khareiru surrounded Tazrut and captured him, reporting 
his prize to Abd el Krim. Krim ordered that Raisull 
should be sent to Ajdir, and he took possession of the old 
man’s hoard of several million pesetas, a welcome addition 
to his treasury. The journey to Ajdir made a sorry picture. 
Raisuli’s repulsive head, with its bright red beard, jogged 
this way and that on his massive but enfeebled trunk, 
while only the glow of his dark, sullen eyes showed that 
his spirit still burned within. The journey was too much 
for him. Arrived at Ajdir, his health grew worse and at 
last he died. 

His was a remarkable life. The maintenance of his own 
position and authority was, without doubt, its dominant 
idea, yet an underlying love of his country and its ways, 
and a saving grace of humour in matters concerning 
foreigners, redeem it, making him an attractive figure. 
He had a way of seeing clearly through the fog of con- 
temporary affairs, and he summed up very aptly the changes 
which had come upon his country in his own day, when 
he said : “ You give a man safety but you take away hope. 
In the old days everything was possible. There was no 
limit to what a man might become. The slave might be 


1 In January, 1925. 
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a minister or a general, the scribe a Sultan. Now a man’s 
life is safe, but for ever he is chained to his labour and his 
poverty.’’ Speaking of Spain’s medical aid given in imita- 
tion of the French system, he said: “‘ That is how Spain 
will conquer the country. Already your doctors go into 
the harems when the women bear children. They have 
restored sight to the blind. It is better to give light than 
to give darkness.” 

Abd el Krim’s position was now stronger than ever. 
Spain’s defensive policy could apparently be relied on to 
continue, and without a single rival, he found himself 
master of Northern Morocco, from the Iguermaou to the 
Tetuan road. Inviting pictures surged through his brain. 
What he had done to Spain, he could also do to France, 
and then in the fullness of time, as Sultan and perhaps _ 
as Shereef, he would restore to Morocco her ancient” ~ 
independence, 
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VENTS in Spanish Morocco had been closely 

watched by the French Resident-General, indeed 

from 1922 onwards he was in touch with Abd el 

Krim, who had sent emissaries to demand recog- 
nition of the Riffan Government. These had been received 
in such a way that their visit did not appear official. They 
were not rebuffed, but were, however, reminded of the 
treaties which obliged the French to preserve a correct 
attitude towards Spain. 

Early in 1924, Lyautey, foreseeing danger, gathered such 
forces as he had available under General de Chambrun, 
divided them into two mobile groups of five battalions 
under Colonels Colombat and Cambay, and massed them at 
Ain Aicha, on the south side of the Ouergha, with the 
intention of occupying the northern bank. This river 
running through the heart of the Riff Mountains, roughly 
twenty-five kilometres south of the demarcation line 
between French and Spanish Morocco, provides a number 
of tribes with fertile valleys for the cultivation of their food. 

The available forces had been very seriously reduced. 
In 1921 there were in Morocco 91,000 men, in 1922 82,000, 
in 1923 63,000 and in 1924 59,0001, of whom only 20,000 
were French and 10,500 irregulars. | 


1 Afterwards increased to 64,000. Figures supplied by Le Service 
Historique du Ministére de la Guerre. 
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It was more than ever true, therefore, that only one 
operation at a time could be attempted, and since the 
passive Riffan front had now become active, the Tache 
de Taza and the Courtine of the Oued el Abid must 
be ag for the time being, and all attention turned to the 
nortn. 

On the 27th February, 1924, the Resident warned his 
Government of the seriousness of the situation which was 
developing with Abd el Krim. “ Krim,” he wrote, ‘‘ seems 
to ic to play the part of Mustapha Kemal. He profits 
by his European training and knowledge of modern pro- 
gress. He is surrounded by a number of Europeans, and 
has good communications through the Mediterranean. 
He has aeroplanes, a complete telegraphic system . . . and 
agents in foreign countries. He is beginning to be treated as 
a Sultan or Emir, and is the champion of Moorish inde- 
pendence. Although there is no immediate danger, nothing 
could be so bad for our regime as the installation so near 
Fez, of an independent Mussulman state, modernised and 
supported by the most warlike tribes, with a morale exalted 
by success against the Spaniards, making Krim the centre of 
attraction, not only to our dissidents, but to all those 
Moroccan elements, particularly the young, for’ whom 
recent events in the East have broadened their horizon and 
raised Xenophobic aspirations.” 

The Beni Zeroual tribe, in the French zone, north of the 
Ouergha, and due north of Fez, had for some time been 
receiving much Riffan propaganda. It was a peaceful tribe 
which had long since submitted to the French. But France 
had not hitherto occupied the country north of the Ouergha, 
preferring to wait till Spain had advanced equally far on her 
side of the frontier. 

It would obviously be intolerable, however, that Krim 
should be allowed to stir these tribesmen into insurrection. 
A messenger sent to him on the 27th March, to protest 
against his propaganda, brought back a challenging reply 
to the effect that Abd el Krim had organised these tribes 
and if the French ignored him, he would be compelled to 
‘“ speak powder.” 

'Krim was a believer in the fait accompli, and realising 
that the French meant to keep him out of their zone, he 
decided to get there first, and then negotiate. Accordingly 
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in April, 1924, he attacked the tribe violently. But to his 
surprise, their resistance was stubborn and his forces were 
everywhere thrown back. The tribesmen called for French 
help, and the French groups waiting at Ain Aicha, crossed 
the river and occupied a number of defensive positions on 
the heights to the north, while some six tribes of the occupied 
region made formal submission in May. 

It was a blow for Krim, for he badly needed this fertile 
valley, and had he been in occupation first, the French 
attempts to turn him out might have been used to advantage 
for propaganda in Europe. They would also have afforded 
him a valid excuse for a rapid movement southward, which, 
in the weak condition of the French, might have yielded 
him the corridor and indeed, all Morocco; for no one 
knew better than he the reduced state of the French 
garrison. 

The French decision to cross the Ouergha was not 
merely an answer to the appeal of the Beni Zeroual. 
Lyautey had said: “So long as we are not solidly estab- 
lished north of the Ouergha, our hold on Fez and our 
important line of communication Fez-Taza remain at the 
mercy of a thrust from the north.” He had taken the 
opportunity to rectify this position. 

Making the best of things, however, Krim summoned 
his Council at Ajdir and proclaimed a Holy War. He sent 
out emissaries to all the border tribes to live amongst them 
and distribute money, arms and ammunition, with the 
object of inciting them against the French. Then followed 
a campaign of false news, and at the same time obstinate 
tribes were violently threatened. Very soon the Gueznaia, 
north of T'aza, and various fractions of tribes north of the 
Ouergha, had thrown in their lot with him. On the sth 
June, Krim’s forces attacked the post of Bou Adel. In 
July, he caused a great mobilisation of the tribes, and it is 
a that his offensive would have started, had it not 

een for events in Spanish Morocco and the sudden 
Spanish withdrawal to the new Tetuan lines, which gave 
him unrivalled opportunities of success in the zone being 
evacuated, and necessitated a postponement of the anti- 
French campaign. 


1 The Senhadja de Mosbah, Rioua, M’tioua, Meziat, Mezraoua and 
Djaia tribes.—Laure. 
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As a consequence, in July everything seemed quiet 
again on the northern frontier, and the Resident ordered 
General de Chambrun to undertake operations against the 
Tache de 'Taza, taking with him Colonel Cambay’s group, 
and a part of Colonel Colombat’s. But at this moment, a 
Riffan force attacked the tribesmen near Taunat and 
defeated them. Colombat who was fifty kilometres away, 
covered the distance to the scene of action in a twelve 
hours’ forced march, and re-established the situation. But 
all plans for leaving the Riff to itself and concentrating on 
the Tache de Taza had to be given up. Both groups were 
kept on the northern front, Colombat’s on the Ouergha, 
and Cambay’s on the eastern section, north of Taza. 

The advance across the Ouergha had resulted in the 
occupation of a strong line of Posts, considerably nearer 
the Franco-Spanish frontier than before, and stretching 
all the way from Ouezzane to Taourirt, while some fifty 
thousand natives had been gathered into the fold of the 
Maghzen. But this front of four hundred kilometres was 
now threatened from end to end by a foe far more for- 
midable than any France had yet had to contend with, one 
who could enforce discipline, had modern equipment, and 
made use of the very methods of penetration which Lyautey 
had invented. 

For two years the Resident had been in very poor health. 
In 1923, returning by car from Algeria, he had suffered so 
intensely that he was compelled to break his journey at Fez, 
and he lay for a long time between life and death in the 
Palace of Bou Dyeloud. ‘The doctors pronounced an 
operation necessary, but hoped he might recover sufficiently 
to admit of returning to Paris for it. 

The news of his illness spreading in the city caused the 
deepest concern, and a deputation of Oulemas waited upon 
him to express their hopes of his recovery. As a special 
mark of favour, they brought him two candles from the 
tomb of Moulai Idriss. Slowly his strength returned, and 
when he was able to walk again the Oulemas insisted that 
he should visit the famous mosque, in spite of the stringent 
rule, rigidly enforced in Morocco, against Christians 
visiting Moslem sanctuaries. It was a happy mark of 
appreciation. 

The operation was successful, but Lyautey, feeling 
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thoroughly broken up, begged M. Millerand, then Prime 
Minister, to replace him. The latter, however, refused, 
smilingly telling him he had better leave his bones in 
Morocco. Lyautey returned, merely, as he told everyone, 
to pack his trunks, but the rapidly growing danger in the 
north decided him to remain to see it through. 

In 1924, he had to go again to France for a second 
operation, and took the opportunity to visit the Ministry 
of War and emphasise the essential need of reinforcing the 
garrison in Morocco, to meet the coming events he had 
reported in February. 

On naming his requirements, he was told : 

“Impossible, my dear Maréchal, to give you what you 
want. All that we have available, by raking out the backs 
of the drawers, is ten battalions, not a man more. It is 
useless your asking for eleven.’” | 

With these facts in mind, he returned to Morocco, and 
began to mature his plans, while a change of Government, 
bringing the Socialists into power, under M. Herriot, caused 
him to renew his application to retire, since he now felt 
himself to be under a Government with which he was out 
of sympathy. 

On the 2oth December, of that year, Lyautey sent home 
a remarkable detailed report, explaining the Riff situation, 
its imminent danger to Morocco and to French possessions 
in the whole of North Africa, and indicating the minimum 
forces necessary to cope with it. In the light of what 
happened it is important. 

“We are,” he said, “in the presence of living realities 
which evolve day by day. It must not therefore be con- 
sidered surprising if developments cause me to make new 
propositions.” 

The report was very insistent that the Government 
should send the necessary forces at the time he required 
them; it touched on the Tache de Taza, the Courtine of 
the Oued el Abid, and the Anti-Atlas, now ruled by el 
Hiba’s brother, then it turned to the north. 

“With the northern front, it was in 1923, before the 
Spanish reverses, the ‘ passive front.’ At the moment, it is 
stabilised, and we neither expect an attack nor mean to 
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make one, for we only intended to push out to the limit of 
our own zone, if and when the Spaniards establish them- 
selves on their side. That is why, since the beginning of 
the Protectorate, we have gone step by step in conjunction 
with the Spaniards at both ends of their zone. But in the 
middle part which we have not yet occupied, we have kept 
back to a provisional line ... well behind the limit 
established by treaty, so as not to have the Riffans on our 
hands. It is our intention to occupy this zone later on, 
when forces are available and interior questions have been 
settled.” 3 

After commenting on recent reductions which necessi- 
tated keeping the whole of his reserve ready to counter the 
Riff danger, he pointed out that prayers were now said in 
the name of Abd el Krim, and that he had forged him- 
self an Idrissi descent and had stated his intention of 
—s consecration at the mosque of Moulai Idriss at 

eZ. 

“When asked where his southern boundaries are, he 
replies: ‘ War will decide ;’ and his followers add, ‘ From 
Ajdir to Agadir.’ Convinced of French feebleness, he has 
prepared to attack the French and does not disguise it. 
It is his intention to hold back his military forces until he 
has done the underground work of stirring up a general 
insurrection.” 

The report then spoke of the Service of Native Affairs, 
apg its work, and went on to say what must zot be done. 

he French must not put a foot in the Riff, nor penetrate 
into the Spanish zone, nor yet provoke Abd el Krim. It 
then laid down what should be done; above all, intense 
political action; then, effective action supporting the 
political action by progressive occupation of all useful lines 
and points in the zone. 

It stated that at present he had not the means to resist 
an attack by Abd el Krim, but he envisaged two periods. 
He did not think Krim would attack seriously before May, 
but he might do so on a small scale. Therefore the French 
must be ready to withstand his attacks up till April, and 
from then on to reply to serious aggression and to take the 
initiative. 

In order to hold on till April, he asked that he might 
receive in January : 
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The regiment of colonial infantry of Morocco ; 

Three battalions of white troops from the Rhine; 

The nineteenth battalion of Tirailleurs from the Levant ;1 
a total of five battalions, bringing the reserve up to fourteen. 

For the action after the rst April, he required : 

Four more battalions of infantry ; 

Two squadrons of Spahis. 

Three tated of sixty-fives and other details.? 


The Maréchal insisted that this was a minimum, but, 
confident of the valour of his troops, he thought it would 
enable him to dominate the situation. He only asked for a 
minimum because as he explained, he was so profoundly 
impressed by the difficulties France would have in sending 
more. But that this minimum must be given in its entirety, 
otherwise later on many more would be wanted, and 
moreover they must be given on the dates he had indicated. 
Finally, after pointing out that the above represented his 
estimate of the situation on the 2oth December, 1924, and 
that circumstances might change it, he ended with a 
repetition of his caveat about the minimum. 

his letter is remarkable, not only for the full and intimate 
way in which Lyautey laid the matter before his Govern- 
ment, and the tricks of special pleading and repetition of 
which he made use to hammer home his points, but also 
for his acute and almost exact forecast of the happenings of 
the following year. 

It might be thought that a sympathetic Government 
would react by making efforts, not only to comply with, but 
to exceed the minimum asked for, but unfortunately, the 
general tendency is amongst Governments as amongst 
human beings, to give less than is asked for rather than 
more. ‘The reinforcements actually sent, after a further 
demand of the Maréchal’s, brought the available battalions 
up to fourteen and a half by the beginning of March, but 
the remaining four battalions which the Maréchal insisted 
must be available by April were not to be provided at all 
until the need arose. They were to consist of battalions 
held ready in Algeria, and to be sent to Morocco within 
three days, by the Oujda railway. 

Moreover, while it was originally provided that the 


7 O.M. 3 Ibid, 
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Resident only had to telegraph to Algeria for them to be 
despatched, it was later stipulated that Government approval 
must be obtained, and when the emergency did in fact arise, 
M. Herriot’s Government had just fallen and there was a 
whole week’s delay while M. Painlevé’s Government was 
being formed, before approval could be obtained. 

The heroic year of 1925 opened in seeming quietude, 
yet the French knew that Krim was employing intense 
propaganda among the Beni Zeroual. In January, he made 
an example of a tribe in his own territory which rose against 
him, punishing them in the most blood-thirsty way. 

A warning from Lyautey that the Beni Zeroual were in 
the French zone, elicited no answer, while a second messen- 
ger, this time an old friend of Krim’s, was left in no doubt of 
his intentions. Received by Krim’s brother Si M’Hamed 
Ould, the latter explained very politely that the Beni 
Zeroual were constantly inviting Abd el Krim to come into 
their country; that he might easily have conquered it 
had he wished to do so, but he had done as little as possible 
in that respect. If however, the French occupied them- 
selves with the tribe, they would certainly ask Abd el Krim 
to oppose the French action and he could not well refuse 
without bringing on a revolution amongst his own people. 
He warned them that an advance to the M’tioua or Ben1 
Zelouan would bring on a war. 

After this interview, Abd el Krim himself with his cold 
face and subtle smile came in to see the French envoy and 
emphasised his brother’s points. It was abundantly clear 
that unless the French were prepared to give up territory 
in their zone, a clash with the Riffan Republic was inevit- 
able, and to make matters doubly clear Krim sent an envoy 
to the French on the 28th March, suggesting a commission 
to define the limits of the French and the Riff zones, the 
envoy letting fall confidentially in the true manner of 
diplomacy, that should the French advance before the 
frontiers were fixed, they would be attacked. He asked 
for a reply to his suggestion by the 31st March. 

The move was a clever one, for to answer it at all would 
be to recognise the Riffan Government, but the reply 
made was, that there could be no doubt about the limits 
of the French zone fixed by the convention of the 27th 
November, 1912. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE RIFFAN AVALANCHE 
1925 


Abd el Krim’s organisation—His attack on the Beni Zeroual—Defection of 
border tribes—Delays in sending reinforcements from Algeria—Visit 
of writers and engineers to Morocco—Decision to hold Tafrant and 
Taounat and evacuate other Posts—Bibane—Aoulai—Beni Derkoul— 
Taounat—Mediouna—Taleghza—De Bournazel—Negotiations with 
Krim—Daugan assumes command—Krim attacks Ouezzane—M’zoua 
—Rihana—Krim attacks Taza—Lyautey’s decision—Results sum- 
marised and criticised. 


OSTILITIES opened like a thunder-clap on 
the 12th April, 1925, just a fortnight earlier 
than Lyautey had predicted. 

Abd el Krim had organised his army with 
immense care; his regulars, between twenty and thi 
thousand infantrymen, wore black djellabas. Their unit 
was a group of seven or eight men. Like the French they 
used irregular troops to prepare the ground for them, and 
were supported by the mehallas of the tribes who threw in 
their lot with them in the revolt, under the persuasion of 
Krim’s emissaries. ‘These were prepared to fight in their 
own districts, as well as to send contingents elsewhere on 
demand.' His discipline was severe, death sentences were 
numerous. He had quite a considerable artillery, taken 
from the Spaniards in 1921, supplemented by guns taken 
in the early operations from French Posts, together with 
numerous machine-guns and quantities of ammunition. | 

The guns were served by Europeans, amongst them 
deserters from the Foreign Legion. Ammunition was 
abundant, and its distribution well organised. Mule- 
convoys carried it to the various sectors of the front and 
every man was served out with two hundred rounds a day, 
and more if he needed it. Targuist was the main depot, 


1 The Djebalas were prominent adherents. 
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with a subsidiary one at Tsouenta. There was even a 
crude medical corps which collected the wounded when the 
fighting was over.} 

Four strong mehallas marched into the Beni Zeroual 
country. 

But the tribesmen of the Beni Zeroual, far from siding 
with the Riffans, grouped themselves round their chief the 
Shereef Derkaoui, a staunch friend of the French, and put 
up a stiff resistance. They were, however, hopelessly out- 
numbered, and by the 18th the whole province was in 
Riffan hands, and the French frontier Posts surrounded 
and attacked. East of Tafrant there is a section of the 
Beni Ouriagel tribe; on the 23rd, the French learnt that 
the whole of these, led by their Caid, had defected and 
joined the Riffans. Other tribal fractions followed: them, 
and two days later Krim’s forces had crossed the Ouergha, 
seized the Djebel Messaoud, and were in contact with the 
French reserve battalion, while strong pressure was brought 
to bear on the tribes south of the Ouergha to induce them 
to rise. 

This determined attack, extending along the whole line 
from Fez to Taza, caused the French the greatest anxiety. 
There were actually only ten and a half? battalions available 
for manceuvre, and four more on call from Algeria. The 
call had been made, but a change of Government was in 
progress, and it was not till the 18th April, that M. Painlevé 
approved the despatch of the reserve. They did not begin 
to arrive until the 23rd, and were not fully available till 
the 30th. General de Chambrun from Fez, had command 
of the whole northern front, and established his advanced 
headquarters at Ain Aicha. 

His feelings, and those of the Resident, can be imagined. 
It 1s one thing to have to deal with an enemy whose numbers 
are known, but when the whole country 1s full of fighting 
men, who may rise and swell the enemy’s ranks as he passes 
through their territory, and when your own native levies 
may join the enemy at any moment, the situation becomes 
extraordinarily difficult. South of the Corridor, the Beni 
Quarain, and other dissident tribes of the Middle Atlas were 
certain to rise in sympathy if Krim’s movement made 
progress, and since the border tribes to the north had shown 

1 Reguert. 2 Jacques. 
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themselves so fickle, there was no telling how far the 
loyalty of tribes in the plains would endure. Indeed if ever 
the natives got the impression that the French were beaten 
in the north, a general rising must be expected, bringing 
in its train an indescribable holocaust. 

It was Lyautey’s belief that tribes which had once 
enjoyed French rule, desired no other, but events in the 
north had already shaken this theory. He was of opinion 
that Fez had no liking for Abd el Krim and wished any- 
thing rather than his success, but here too, it was difficult 
to know how the Arab mind would be affected by disasters 
to the French army. To say the situation was crucial is to 
minimise it. With the scant forces available, it was nothing 
less than desperate. 

But all over the country, everything seemingly went on 
as usual. At Casablanca in April, Lyautey was receiving 
a group of writers and engineers on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the railway to Rabat. With the enthusiasm 
of a schoolboy he explained to them the town and the harbour 
and the ideas which underlay them, but there was no 
mention of the northern front. They went on to Fez, 
where General de Chambrun entertained them. On the 
25th, Lyautey’s chief of staff, General Heusch, just arrived 
from Rabat, joined them at dinner. His gay conversation 
ranged over every subject but that of the Riffan menace, 
until after dinner he and General de Chambrun disap- 
peared together. At three in the morning, the guests were 
unexpectedly awakened : “ The General will be obliged if 
you will leave now. The car 1s at the door.” 

“But why ? What is the matter ?”’ 

‘““Nothing serious, but the General prefers that you 
should travel by night. He has had rifles put in the car.’”! 

Krim’s columns were moving south from the Ouergha. 
Fresh news of revolting tribes poured in. Anything might 
happen. It was no wonder the General was anxious to get 
rid of his visitors before daylight. 

The despatch of General Heusch to Fez was character- 
istic of the Maréchal’s promptitude. He wished someone 
carrying his own authority and competent to issue orders 
in his name to troops all over Morocco, to be on the spot 
with de Chambrun so that there should be no delay. At 
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Fez, Heusch, as he received news of the various reinforce- 
ments by telephone, was able to send them straight off to 
the threatened fronts. 

On the 26th, the insurrection was complete north of 
the river,! and the Sless had risen to the south of it, while 
the T’soul and Branés tribes were reported doubtful. To 
meet the danger, de Chambrun had divided his forces into 
three groups, the West Group at Fez el Bali, under Colom- 
bat, the Centre Group at Ain Aicha under Freydenberg, 
and the Eastern Group of three battalions at Taza under 
Cambay. These groups had the immediate task of relieving 
French Posts which were invested, while the two western 
ones also barred the way to Fez. They marched and 
fought day and night, performing prodigious feats. 

There were sixty-six of these Posts, those in the front 
line often small and weakly held, sometimes commanded 
only by a sergeant or sub-lieutenant and containing from 
fifteen to sixty men. All were closely invested, and several 
had already fallen, wiped out to a man. Ourtzagh was one 
of these, situated high up on the top of a rocky crag between 
Tafrant and Taounat ; when it was finally recaptured, the 
bodies of the garrison had been thrown over the cliff and 
showed every sign of having been tortured. Their nails 
were torn out, eyes put out, and fingers cut off. 

It would be impossible in a work of this kind to give any 
detail of the complex fighting which ensued on this long 
front. The instances cited can do no more than suggest 
some idea of the unceasing marching and fighting the 
situation demanded. | 

A decision had to be made as to what Posts were to be 
evacuated and what retained, in a region now entirely 
hostile and behind the enemy’s lines, and in which.the 
enemy was constantly fortifying positions. | Maréchal 
Lyautey decided? to make Tafrant and T'aounat the two 
bastions of the line he meant to hold, linking them by a 
courtine passing south of the Ouergha on the line Fez el 
Bali, Kells de Sless, Ain Aicha. His orders were that this 
line was to be maintained at all costs, the remaining Posts 
in the front line being evacuated if necessary. 

1 The Beni Ouriagel, Djaia, Mezraoua, Senhadja, Rioua and Meziat 
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2 On the 15th May. Tafrant comprised also Bibane and Teroual. 
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Freydenberg, on the 4th May, disengaged Taounat with 
the aid of tribesmen of the Beni M’tir and Beni M’guild 
who travelled two hundred kilometres to help the French. 
He had a tremendous fight against some four thousand 
enemy of whom a thousand were regular Riffan troops. 
Next day he marched to the Post of Bou Soltane, which he 
blew up and evacuated. On the 13th, he turned the enemy 
out of ‘raleghza, and evacuated the Post. And so on, day 
after day, evacuating Post after Post. 

In the western zone, covered by Colonel Colombat, the 
great massif of Bibane, N.E. of Tafrant, crowned by two 
small French Posts, could not be neglected, forming as it 
_ did a support to Tafrant. The Posts were invested by the 
Beni Ouriagel, who had entrenched themselves strongly and 
in great force, against the attack they knew was coming. 
Bibane is an immense horseshoe, open to the west, the 
Posts being at the crown and on the northern leg respect- 
ively. The first attack, on the 4th May, was made against 
the west end of the southern face, and was met by such 
heavy fire that it had to be abandoned. After four days of 
personal exploration to find the best route, Colombat, 
reinforced by four more battalions, attacked again on the 
morning of the 13th. This time he advanced northward up 
the southern face, and carrying the enemy’s position by 
assault, relieved the garrison and put the enemy to flight, 
Colonel Nogués leading the attack. Two battalions were 
left here. Commanded by Colonel Feiral, their task was to 
evacuate the minor Post of the northern leg and to organise 
the main Post so as to be strong enough to resist all attacks. 
But Krim decided these battalions might be captured and 
sent heavy forces against them. Once more Colombat had 
to mount the massif, this time to disengage Feiral. 

The resistance was tremendous, both sides fighting 
heroically, but at the end Colombat prevailed, and hundreds 
of Riffans caught in their deep trenches suffered under 
French bayonets.? 

The Post was commanded by Sergeant Bernez-Cambot. 
When Colonel Nogués offered to relieve him after his 
gallant defence, he begged to remain, and was given 
command of the new and larger garrison. 

No less than four times the hill had to be taken, on each 

1 French casualties 400, Riffan 1000. 
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occasion at a heavy cost of life. It was here that the Riff 
defenders had bound themselves together so that individual 
flight was impossible. They were the most determined 
fighters and courted death. 

The Post of Aoulai was a fine example of gallantry. It 
held out for twenty-two days, and was finally relieved by 
Colombat on the 15th May against fierce opposition, and 
evacuated, while de Chambrun having sent a parcel of 
Croix de Guerre by aeroplane, Colombat was able to 
decorate the defenders on the spot. 

Beni Derkoul, commanded by Sub-Lieutenant Pol 
Lapeyre, has become a classic of military history. Due 
north of Tafrant, in the front line, the Post was one of a 
circle commanded by Captain Piétrie. As early as the 
13th April, Lapeyre, a lad fresh from Saint-Cyr, made him- 
self some slow-match, in case of need. From his Post, 
he saw the tribesmen of his district, the Ouled Kacem, 
forced back by the Riffans, leaving him isolated. On the 
night of the 15th, he was surrounded and attacked, and his 
telephone line to Tafrant cut. He remained constantly 
invested and attacked till the 3rd May, when the taking of 
Bibane released him. But when the massif was reoccupied 
by the Riffans on the 7th May, Beni Derkoul was again 
invested, and so remained until its gallant commander 
blew it up, and himself and the remnant of his garrison 
with it on the 14th June, when defence was no longer 
possible. 

But his had been by no means a passive defence. With 
guns and machine-guns he harried the enemy day and 
night, so that his position could not be ignored, and he 
contributed largely to holding up the Riffan advance. His 
garrison consisted of Senegalese, who followed him like 
children. That his final act was premeditated is proved, 
not only by the slow-match, but by his words to Captain 
Piétrie who relieved him on the 3rd of May. To him he 
declared that they should not take him living, and that he 
was keeping a barrel of powder for the last coup. His daily 
heliograph reports invariably ended: “ Morale excellent,”’ 
and his last written words found afterwards in his diary, 
were as follows: “‘ This morning, therefore, I have pre- 
pared the mine with my last European. The explosion will 
take place five seconds after I light the fuse. I shall wait 
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till they are in the Post, and 1 myself will play the trick 
on them.’’ On the 17th May, having been ten days besieged, 
he sent his first request for water and wood,! but none came. 
On the 25th, he made a desperate sortie, and managed to 
bring back eight days’ supply. A few provisions were 
dropped by aeroplane, but nothing more could be done, 
except to signal to the young defender the promise of the 
Legion of Honour, since the mobile column was quite 
unable to get anywhere near him. For his captain he left a 
letter sympathising with his anxiety at seeing all his Posts 
surrounded or destroyed, telling him that his men had been 
splendid, and asking that survivors should be rewarded. 

By the roth June, his garrison was reduced to eleven 
men, ammunition was running low and he had already 
announced that he could not hold out beyond the 13th. 
But on that day, he was cheered by a message, dropped 
into the fort by aeroplane: ‘‘ Hold on till the 16th,” it 
said, “‘ operations are in progress to come to your help 
before that day. The army and the country follow your 
resistance with anxiety and admiration. You are authorised 
at your discretion to abandon the Post and retire to Ain 
Kebir, after destroying guns and means of defence.” On 
the 13th the Posts were under bombardment. Orders were 
given, from the rear, that the Post was to be evacuated, 
and evacuation was ordered for the night of the 14th. But 
the sortie, hazardous though it would have been, was 
doomed never to take place. On the previous night the 
murder of the Caid of the tribal fraction living in a neigh- 
bouring village was the signal for the tribe to join the 
enemy, and swell the numbers round Beni Derkoul. At 
four that afternoon, Lapeyre signalled that his tower was 
taken, and asked that it should be fired upon. It was the 
final message. By 7 p.m. or a little later, the last resistance 
must have been beaten down, for at 7.30 p.m. those watch- 
ing from Tafrant, saw a dense cloud of black smoke, 
followed by three explosions. Lapeyre had defended his 
Post to the end. 

Taounat, at the summit of a crag, was the object of 
fierce attack by the Riffans supported by the revolted 
tribesmen. It was defended by Lieutenant Barthélemy. 
As no trenches could be dug in the rock, the garrison made 

1 For fuel, 
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defence works of sacks of flour, coffee and beans. When 
food ran short, the men lived on preserved meat, without 
biscuits or bread. When the water ran low, attempts were 
made to drop blocks of ice from aeroplanes into the Post, 
but they missed and fell outside, where the parched garrison 
watched them melt. A day later however, a black sk 

hae rain, and a timely storm saved them until 

reydenberg’s relief on the 4th of May. 

Mediouna, a Post in the plain, east of Taounat, was 
equally hard-pressed, and on the 9th May, Colonel Frey- 
denberg forced his way there me relieved it. Its Com- 
mander, Captain Resplandy, seriously wounded in the 
action, was being carried back to the newly-relieved Post. 


Suddenly one of his own mokhraznis fell upon him and. 


killed him, then inflaming the garrison, handed the Post 
over to the enemy. The Mobile Group, already suffering 
from enemy fire during its retirement was confronted with 
an impossible situation, for the enemy had massed in great 
numbers around the Post, and to retake it was beyond their 
strength. 


The Post of Taleghza, in the front line, west of Taounat, 
was another tragedy. Built on a height guarded by rocks 
and dense undergrowth, its only road passing through 
a Post which had already fallen into enemy hands, any 
attempt to relieve it would have entailed enormous losses. 
Freydenberg could only heliograph to Captain Ancelot, 
who commanded it, the order to abandon the Post, and 
fight his way to the Mobile Group which would protect his 
movement by artillery and machine-gun fire. Ancelot 
obeyed, leading his men gallantly down the entangled 
slopes, where death waited behind every rock. In vain 
Freydenberg made a lane of fire, the tribesmen hidden in 
caves and behind boulders were scarcely touched, and only 
a very few of the garrison reached their friends. 

But the evacuation of some Posts and the revictualling 
of others contributed nothing to restoring the situation. 
On the 21st May, an attempt was made by General de 
Chambrun to drive the enemy out of the Ain Aicha region. 
For this operation Freydenberg’s group was increased to 
eleven battalions and Cambay from Taza, with six more 
battalions, joined him, breaking down the enemy resistance. 
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The movement was a great success, the tribesmen being 
everywhere driven back and suffering heavy loss. But de 
Chambrun was unable to follow it up. In spite of the 
energetic action of Colonel Giraud north of Taza with the 
only two battalions which remained in the Taza region, it 
was learnt that the Branés and the Tsoul were on the point 
of rising. In all haste Colonel Cambay was recalled to the 
Taza region. 

There is nothing finer than the stories of Captain Henry 
de Bournazel, who, as an officer of the Service of Native 
Affairs was working under Giraud. His personal prowess 
and gay and fearless demeanour did much to hold the 
Branés. His scarlet tunic in which he led attacks earned for 
him the name of “The Red Man,” and ‘legends of invul- 
nerability clung round him. The Branés made songs about 
him, while the Riffans offered big rewards for his betrayal. 
Commanding a group of Branés in July, and holding with 
them alone an advanced position in an attempt to stem the 
Riff advance, a moment came when all deserted him. By a 
miracle of courage and forceful personality, he held the 
position single-handed against them all, and eventually 
shamed his revolted tribesmen into returning to support him. 


Maréchal Lyautey, in the position of Supreme Com- 
mander would not allow himself to be submerged by the 
detail of the military campaign, and while directing its 
general trend did not neglect political avenues for restoring 
the situation. On the one hand, he pressed for further 
reinforcements from France, and on the other, he approached 
Abd el Krim immediately after his attack on the Beni 
Zeroual, warning him against the course he was pursuing. 

Abd el Krim’s reply dated the 4th May, has a psycho- 
logical interest as expressing the oo of this remarkable 
man at the time of his greatest triumph, when Spain had 
ceded to him, France seemed at his mercy, and Europe was 
calling him blessed. He wrote: “ We reply as follows, in 
the most explicit fashion, to the questions your inter- 
mediary has put to us, for we do not wish to be niggardly 
in our explanations. ‘This 1s our answer : 

“ With regard to the Beni Zeroual, and to events which 
have occurred there, and to the shots exchanged in that 
region : All that was conceived and executed by our order, 
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and not, as you might suppose, without an object or previous 
consideration. Our attitude was guided by reason. We 
only acted when the measure had overflowed on account 
of the repeated actions, unfavourable to us, of the authori- 
ties in the zone under Maréchal Lyautey, and of the slight 
respect which they pay to our rights. It is for these reasons, 
that it has been impossible to establish a cordial under- 
standing. We ignore nothing of what is past, and the news- 
papers of the entire world, which have alluded to our words 
and acts, witness to you as well as to ourselves that right 
is on our side. We wish to live in peace and perfect accord 
with the French Government, to continue our friendly 
relations and good-neighbourship. We did hope for more ; 
to see France help us towards success, support our claims 
and recognise our rights before any other Government. 

“As if this were not enough, the French Government 
has seized by force numerous goods which should have 
come to us, and which it still retains. Friendship and a 
desire to be upright seem to be of little importance in 
public affairs, and especially so on great occasions. 

““'We have not, however, attached great importance to 
this matter and have armed ourselves with patience until 
the day when we reached the limit of endurance. 

‘* Last year, the French went into the Senhadja country, 
occupying it by surprise. ‘They also operated against the 
Djaia and the Beni Zeroual, although there was nothing 
to authorise their advance in these countries. 

““'We always oppose formally the seizure of these terri- 
tories by any Government, and we do not tolerate that our 
brothers, who ought to be under our direction, should 
find themselves governed by someone else, it being under- 
stood that for a number of reasons, we alone have the right 
to occupy these territories and to better the lot of the 
inhabitants. 

“Since the arbitrary occupation and constraint of these 
territories, we have esteemed that this manner of acting 
was unfriendly and disturbing to peace and good relations. 
Attacked in our honour, our actions have applied the 
— “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’; we 

ave done what circumstances compelled us to do. 

“* As to the suggestion that we should send you a repre- 
sentative to discuss and remove the misunderstanding 
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which exists between us, a Government does not address 
such a demand to another Government which 1s established 
under similar conditions and in a similar form. If France 
wishes to exchange views with us, and desires explanations 
from us, let her proceed in the customary manner, since 
she has to deal with a Government which is free in every 
acceptance of the word; in sum, let her act with us as 
with other peoples. In these conditions we are ready to 
enter into discussion with her wherever and whenever she 
desires. 

‘“‘'The above is the answer which appears to me, at the 
moment, to be required by your letter. It is frankly and 
sincerely what we had to say to you. 

‘‘And that, we may say, 1s our habitual manner of 
acting.— Mohammed ben Abd el Krim el Jatabi.’” 

The unaccustomed rudeness of this letter is in itself 
almost a declaration of war, and it would seem to show that 
the French refusal to recognise Krim’s independent Riff 
state gnawed at his soul. But it also shows, when taken 
in conjunction with information from other sources, 
Krim’s characteristic duplicity, for he pretends only to 
want sovereignty of a couple of border tribes, whereas in 
fact his ambition aimed at that of all Morocco. 

The magnitude of his effort, which now extended over 
more than two hundred kilometres of front, decided 
Lyautey to increase his scale of command. He accordingly 
brought General Daugan from Marrakech, and on the 
24th May, the latter assumed general command of the 
northern front with Generals de Chambrun and Billott to 
assist him. He now had thirty-five battalions at his disposal, 
and while he made no change in the arrangement of his 
army in three main groups, he ordered that all front line 
Posts were to be evacuated except those which it was 
imperative to retain, and that Taounat and Tafrant should 
be strengthened and held. 

These measures were so far successful that by the 
beginning of June Krim recognised that the direct road 
to Fez was now closed to him, and transferring the weight 
of his attack to his right, he pressed in upon Ouezzane. 
The garrison of the town consisted of only a few hundred 
men, too few to intervene when the neighbouring Posts 

1 O.M. 
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were surrounded, especially since the local tribesmen had 
revolted. General Daugan reinforced General Colombat, 
who sent five battalions under Colonel Defrére to evacuate 
the Posts and clear up the situation. In this region the 
line runs northward, following the river Loukkos and its 
tributaries, the most northerly Post, Rihana, being close 
to the Franco-Spanish frontier. Moving without baggage 
and sleeping under the stars in the summer heat, Defrére 
evacuated Post after Post. One of these, Beni Routen, 
into which the enemy swarmed as soon as the French had 
left it, blew up accidentally at what was for the French, 
an auspicious moment. Not only was it destroyed, but a 
hundred tribesmen were buried in the ruins and panic 
seized the enemy’s forces. 

The Post of M’zoua on the banks of the Loukkos, 
enshrines a curious story. A company commanded by 
Lieutenant Contamine de Latour was sent to hold a covering 
position while the evacuation proceeded under heavy fire. 
Latour was the only European of his company. Suddenly 
the battalion commander carrying out the evacuation, per- 
ceived him on horseback, leading his company to the rear. 
Furious at the abandonment of a position contrary to his 
orders, he galloped across, intending to order the Lieutenant 
to return to his post. When he got near, however, he 
perceived that Latour was dead and was being held on his 
horse by his sergeant who knew that his presence alone 
would keep the company steady. 

“Take your Lieutenant back to your position,’ ordered 
the astonished Colonel. Back went the dead defender to 
the hill-top and his company followed him. 

At last on the 2oth June, came the turn of the outpost 
Rihana. Defrere had been fighting continuously since the 
8th. He had no more provisions, no food for the animals, 
and scarcely any ammunition left. Surrounding Rihana, 
he found a solidly entrenched enemy of four times his 
numbers. He realised that he had not even enough ammuni- 
tion to fight his way back to Ouezzane. The return neces- 
sitated forcing the passage of the Brikcha Pass, and none 
knew better than the Djebala and Riffan tribesmen that by 
concentrating here, there was every chance of destroying 
the whole group. 

But now, just when the situation seemed hopeless for 
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Defrére, aviation came to his rescue. Three squadrons 
of bombers appeared in the nick of time, and so upset the 
enemy that he was able to force his way through and 
eventually reached OQuezzane in safety. 

In the end Rihana surrendered by order of General 
Felix Goureau, who took command of the western sector 
a little later. Goureau first ascertained that the Riffans were 
prepared to give the garrison the honours of war, and as it 
turned out they kept their word. ‘Though some of the 
garrison died of typhus, the remainder were returned to the 
French at the end of the war. 

The Riffans never reached Ouezzane, though a battle 
took place within a few kilometres of the town and their 
lines were within sight of it. The month of July saw the 
main attack shifted to the left of Krim’s line in a tremendous 
thrust on Taza. 

Meanwhile, France was not insensitive to the danger 
threatening her newest and most treasured possession. 
That Morocco, pacified, settled and colonised, the pride 
of France and almost a part of her, should now be the scene 
of a struggle in which the French could barely hold their 
own, and that they should be experiencing misfortunes 
similar to those of Spain, which they had always attributed 
to Spanish ineptitude, filled them with indignation. Some- 
one was certainly to blame, but in the meantime, the situa- 
tion must be put right, even if it took every man in France 
to do it. 

M. Painlevé, who was at the same time Prime Minister 
and Minister of War, arrived by aeroplane on the r2th June 
to examine the situation for himself, and Lyautey was able 
to convince him of the necessity for further reinforcements. 
He had already applied at different times since the attack 
began for a rie As twenty-two battalions, and as these 
gradually became available towards the end of the month, a 
new group was formed to operate in the Quezzane region. 

But Abd el Krim’s force possessed cohesion, and he 
himself was no mean strategist. He expected to draw 
French strength to the Ouezzane region, and having done 
so he now attacked with all his force on the denuded eastern 
sector. Grave news came from Taza on the and July. 
Five thousand enemy had invaded the Toul and the Branés, 
and Taza lay open. Without a moment’s delay the new 
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column was turned round and moved to the threatened 
city. It was only just in time. Indeed, it seemed to many 
that it was too late, for the Branés and Tsoul had at last 
succumbed.!_ Krim had only to thrust forward, to have 
Taza in his grasp, and then, joining forces with the Beni 
Quarain, to encircle Fez. 

The situation was momentarily saved by General Billott’s 
arrival at the pass of Bab Taza with eight battalions. On 
the 26th June, in a bloody fight, he cleared the pass of 
enemy. But matters were still very grave. 

Lyautey came to Fez. 

General Cambay, in charge of the sector, proposed 
immediately to withdraw his lines to Taza, evacuate the 
Europeans and then retreat with his whole force in the 
direction of Guercif, so as to cover Algeria.? Lyautey 
rejected this plan, agreeing only to the evacuation of women 
and children from 'Taza, and maintaining that the defence 
of Fez was everything, ordered that the enemy’s advance 
was to be held at all costs.* On the 4th July, liaison officers 
sent to T'aza, returned with the report that the situation 
was desperate. The General commanding and everyone 
surrounding the Maréchal except Colonel Nogués advocated 
the evacuation of T’aza as the only course left open, urging 
the strongest reasons. The orders for evacuation had 
actually been given but Lyautey at a council at Bou Djeloud 
palace refused to endorse them.*‘ 

In this desperate crisis Lyautey wrestled alone. Grown 
old, and possibly out-of-date in military matters, he yet 
felt instinctively that his advisers were wrong. For a night 
he grappled with the problem, turned over its many possi- 
bilities, weighing its chances. By holding Taza, would he 
be merely adding a “ Bazaine”’ and a “ Metz”’ to the 
difficulties of defending Fez ? But always his clear reasoning 
set aside the military arguments and supported his own 

1 It is related that before revolting, some of them approached Captain 
Mége, an officer of the Service of Native Affairs in their district. They told 
him frankly that they were going to fight against the French, because the 
French had not come to their assistance, but that as far as he was concerned, 
not a hair of his head was to be hurt, and that they would escort him to 
their frontier to make sure of his safety.—Jacques. 

3 Fabre. 3 3rd July. 

4 4th July. Information obtained from officer present at the council of 


war. The Bulletin Périodique de Juillet states, however, that General 
Daugan was in agreement with the Maréchal. 
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original view. In the morning he issued his decision. 
“* All this is beside the point. 'To evacuate T'aza would be 
an absurd folly. It must be held at any cost,” he ordered. 
“* If it is invested, it will retain six battalions for its defence, 
the remainder may fall back on Fez. . . . To abandon a 
French town would place us in such an unfavourable light 
cee eyes of the Moroccans that I prefer to run any 
rl nae 

A few days later the crisis was over. Taza was held, 
largely due to the magnificent work of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Giraud, who with a mere three battalions ranged over the 
country to the north, attacking an immensely superior 
enemy wherever he could find him, and always with 
SUCCESS. 

Lyautey, standing alone like a rugged rock amid the 
shifting sands of military opinion, had once more saved 
Morocco for France. 

Tribe after tribe still joined the Riffans, whose line 
was continually extending, while guns and ammunition 
from the captured French Posts greatly increased their 
strength. The French troops too, who had now been 
fighting continuously for two months or more, and had 
suffered enormous losses, were growing tired and losing 
their morale. Abd el Krim’s propaganda was making 
itself felt all over Morocco, whose people began to stir, like 
a sleeping giant on the point of awakening. Raids by the 
Toul tribesmen reached the railway and road between Fez 
and Taza, and threatened communications. Only gradually, 
as reinforcements poured in, did the danger fade. 

Out of a total of sixty-six Posts, forty-three had been lost, 
nine having been taken by the enemy, and thirty-two 
evacuated. The army, which had so tenaciously held the 
position, never exceeded fifty thousand men. Its losses 
were a thousand killed, three thousand seven hundred 
wounded, a thousand missing and five hundred lost by 
illness or suicide.? 

It was in fact more than decimated. By heroic fighting, 
and magnificent endurance it had saved the situation 
which might easily have degenerated into another Anual, 
and the depth of front actually lost amounted to no more 
than twenty to twenty-five kilometres at its deepest. 

1 Fabre. Maurois. 2 0.M. 
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The French rightly term this “ La Période Héroique,”’ 
for nothing but heroic leadership on the part of their 
officers and devoted courage on the part of the men, for 
the most part Legionaries, Algerians, Senegalese and 
Moroccans, could have achieved what they did. Lyautey’s 
forecast of December, 1924, was justified, and in the light 
of his words, no ground can be seen for the blame which it 
was attempted by inference to attach to him for not having 
foreseen and insisted on far greater reinforcements. With- 
out the stimulus of terrible and urgent events, it is most 
unlikely that they would have been granted him, and 
moreover, results showed that what he did ask for was 
enough to save the situation. The hand of the master 
appears in the two great decisions, firstly, to hold Tafrant 
and Taounat, and secondly, to hold Taza at all costs. 
Indeed the latter was a master stroke. 

If criticism can be justified at all, it may be levelled 
perhaps at the long line of weak Posts which marked the 
French front. Lyautey had always advocated strong Posts 
and few, and if example were required of the danger of 
numerous weak Posts, the recent Spanish débdcle in the 
Chechaouene region was enough. Yet here the political 
necessities of penetration had been allowed to override 
military pein ea and it was the Posts themselves 
and the problems of their revictualling or evacuation which 
aa the energies of the available French army. 

It is, of course, possible to ask whether Lyautey was wise 
to make that move forward across the Ouergha in 1924, 
which was the ostensible cause of the war. It is the opinion 
of some high French officers with whom the author has 
discussed the matter, that the dissident spot of the ‘Tache 
de Taza certainly, and perhaps that of the Middle Atlas, 
should have been completely conquered before making the 
northward move. For this invited an attack whose con- 
sequences, if successful, might have been disastrous. On 
the other hand to leave the tribes north of the Ouergha to 
fall into Krim’s orbit would have brought the danger so 
much the nearer to Fez, and increased the number of 
potential invaders. 

Criticism is full of might-have-beens. The only true 
criterion is an analysis of what actually happened, and facts 
bear out the Maréchal’s policy in no uncertain way. Krim 
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might have advanced to Fez, but he did not; he might 
have taken Taza, and joined the Beni Ouarain, but in 
actual fact, he was held and kept at bay until opinion in 
France could be roused sufficiently to despatch an over- 
whelming force, and to take the unprecedented, and, to 
many, distasteful step! of coming to an agreement to 
co-operate with Spain. 

1 The French reluctance to co-operate with Spain was based on a French 
idea that the Moors despised the Spaniards as a people whom they once 


conquered and ruled, and that equal co-operation between France and Spain 
would lower France’s prestige in Moorish eyes ! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


KRIM HELD. LYAUTEY RESIGNS 
1925 


M. Painlevé visits Morocco—Lyautey’s memorandum—Painlevé’s con- 
clusions—Naulin appointed in military command—Daugan-Lyautey 
report—Petain’s advice called for—Negotiations with Madrid—Petain’s 
visit of inspection—Petain’s plan of combined action—Petain assumes 
command—Announcement to French people—Clashing war plans— 
Thrust into Beni Zeroual—Landing at Alhucemas—Krim’s power 
broken—Lyautey presses his resignation—M. Steeg appointed Resident 
—Lyautey’s farewell to Morocco—His reception by France. 


HILE the Socialist Press attacked Maréchal 

Lyautey, official France, realising the grave 

nature of events in Morocco, left no stone 

unturned to satisfy his requirements and bring 
troops to the threatened point. Reinforcements cannot 
however, be conjured out of the blue, and the occupation of 
the Ruhr was already a serious military committal; but 
in so far as was practically possible, the Resident’s demands 
up till the end of May had been met. 

On the sth and 6th June, two telegrams from Rabat 
arrived asking for a further ten battalions as well as artillery 
and other details, and it was quite evident, on the one hand 
that only the most serious situation could have produced 
these demands on top of those already granted, and on the 
other, that only drastic measures could satisfy them. It 
was these telegrams which decided M. Painleveé to go him- 
self to Morocco in order to evolve a methodical plan of 
reinforcement, and travelling by aeroplane, he arrived on 
the oth June. 

In the course of his visit, which included a rapid tour of 
the Front, Lyautey handed him a memorandum ending as 
follows: ‘“‘ The offensive is the essential condition for 
restoring the situation. In default of the northern front 
where such offensive is not at the moment practical and 
efficacious, one must look elsewhere. Where? There 1s 
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only one spot, Ajdir on the Bay of Alhucemas, by means of 
Franco-Spanish co-operation and if possible English co- 
operation. Therefore, let it be Ajdir, and as soon as possible.’ 

He also asked for a responsible military commander to 
relieve him of the dual strain of conducting a major war as 
well as the civil administration of Morocco. 

Six days later on return to Paris, M. Painlevé embodied 
the impressions he had gathered, in a report to the Cabinet. 
He told them that the present numbers admitted of no 
relief for the troops scattered along the immense front, 
engaged in exhausting fighting and marching, that heavy 
reinforcements properly organised would be necessary, and 
that these must include not only infantry but also heavy 
and light artillery, tanks and bombing planes, so as to make 
use of every contrivance of modern war instead of only the 
customary mobile columns which sacrificed much of their 
power to mobility. He told them that Maréchal Lyautey 
agreed in this opinion and now demanded that powerful 
units, in fact, whole divisions, should be sent to Morocco. 

Following up his recommendation, M. Painlevé hastened 
the evacuation of the Ruhr, and on the 4th July, decided 
to withdraw from that front the whole of the Moroccan 
Division and send it to Morocco. At the same time, he 
appointed General Naulin to the military chief command.? 

On this very day General Daugan, who had now held the 
command of the northern front for six weeks, submitted 
to Lyautey a report on the situation. In it he represented 
that each of his three sectors required a force of twenty 
battalions with a further ten in reserve. He asked in fact 
for an army of ninety battalions properly equipped with 
staff, and every modern device, almost double his present 
force. Lyautey, three days later forwarded this report to 
Paris strongly endorsing it.® 

Thus his conclusions did not differ greatly from those of 
M. Painlevé, but the latter, still uncertain as to the future of 
this fluid and dangerous situation, cast around for further 
military advice. Outstanding amongst French military 
authorities was Maréchal Petain, and to him Painlevé went 
for help. After pleading his age, Petain accepted the 
Premier’s mission and placing himself at the disposal of the 


1 Fabre. 
: cena Naulin assumed command at midday on the 24th July, 1925. 
ure. 
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Government, embarked on a close study of Moroccan 
affairs. But the Premier did not confine himself to military 
action, and set in motion negotiations with Madrid, possibly 
inspired in the first instance by Lyautey’s memorandum. 
By the 11th July, a basis had been drawn up, in the Spanish 
capital, of the terms on which France and Spain jointly 
would make peace with Krim.! 

They were prepared to concede to the tribesmen of the 
Riff and Djebala such independence as was compatible 
with international treaties; police would maintain order 
and security, and the tribes would enjoy commercial 
liberty subject to treaty stipulations as regards tariffs, but 
the arms traffic would be forbidden. Great Britain gave 
her concurrence. 

The terms were not likely to attract the Riffan Sultan, 
for they placed his followers very definitely, so far as order 
and security were concerned, under the Christian tutelage 
which he was struggling to throw off. Still, it was a gesture, 
and the conference served the further and more useful 
purpose of bringing France and Spain together to decide 
on a common policy of military action in the event of Krim 
rejecting the terms. While envoys sped to Melilla to get in 
touch with him, the military experts got to work. For- 
tunately agreement was easy here. Lyautey had said Ajdir, 
and Ajdir lies near the Bay of Alhucemas, the very place 
where for years past Spain had contemplated throwing a 
force on.shore and penetrating into the heart of Krim’s own 
tribe, the Beni Ouriagel. But even so, the negotiations 
took time and it was not till some weeks later that the plan 
of co-operation was decided upon. | 

Meanwhile events moved quickly in Paris, where it was 
resolved to add another whole division to the one despatched 
by M. Painlevé, the two together to form the r9th Army 
Corps.2- Maréchal Petain was sent to Rabat to examine and 
advise on the situation and arrived on the 17th July, 
Lyautey having sent a telegram of welcome expressing his 
entire confidence in him, as soon as he heard of Ae decision.® 

1 Laure. 

2 The Moroccan division arrived in Morocco from the 22nd to the 
24th July, the 11th division on the 27th July and succeeding days. 

3 Laure. Lyautey would have preferred General Weygand, a man of 


great ability and his own junior, but he held the wrong political views, and 
apparently could not well be chosen by Painlevé’s Government ! 
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Petain brought the Resident this letter from the Prime 
Minister: “I have instructed Maréchal Petain to examine 
on the spot and as rapidly as possible the general and 
military situation in Morocco, and to make such decisions, 
subject to my instructions, as appear necessary to him 
regarding command, organisation and objectives of the troops 
operating or capable of operating, and of the respective 
functions of the Army Commander and the Resident- 
General. 

‘IT beg you to be good enough to accord to Maréchal 
Petain every facility he may think necessary to ask for 
towards the accomplishment of the mission confided to him 
by the Government.”’ 

The week from the 17th to the 25th July, spent by Petain 
in conference and close study of the situation, must have 
been a difficult one for Lyautey, for although he had asked 
to be relieved in some measure of his military burden, he 
did not, any more than any other human being, relish 
having his authority diminished. A French Maréchal or 
General on inspection duty, carries in his pocket the right 
to assume command, and M. Painlevé’s instructions gave 
Petain very wide powers. Lyautey-could not but remember 
the day when he himself had fulfilled a similar mission 
towards d’Amade, and how delicately he had performed his 
task, increasing rather than diminishing d’Amade’s power. 
Now he, in turn, was in a sense, on trial, and he looked to his 
brother-Maréchal to sustain him, who might surely claim 
to deserve it. 

Petain’s report did, in theory, conserve to the Resident, 
in principle, the general direction of operations and the 
chief command of the troops, but in fact it deprived him of 
all military power. And although Lyautey had asked that 
some of the responsibility should be lifted from his 
shoulders, he could not but feel a little hurt when his 
request was so definitely and thoroughly acceded to. Though 
he was to retain a small military staff, the greatér part of 
his present staff was to pass to the General commanding, 
who was also to have the use, for military purposes, of all 
that body of quasi-political, quasi-military officers, the 
Service of Native Affairs. While no one can deny the 
necessity for a Commander-in-Chief to be supreme, nor 
refrain from admiring Petain’s rapid and decisive handling 
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of the matter, would it perhaps have been possible to find 
some plan which avoided an inference of non-competence 
in the man who had admittedly made and had now saved 
Morocco ? 

Maréchal Petain’s report, or rather his instruction, for 
such was its nature, went on to appoint the staff and high 
commands. He recommended sending yet a third divi- 
sion,' for the first, as he pointed out, would be at once 
absorbed in making good deficiencies in the existing troops, 
and he warned France that still more might be required. 
In a rapid trip to Taza, he was able to appreciate the 
situation on the spot and observe how immensely and 
immediately the arrival of Painlevé’s reinforcements, 
placed at once in the Corridor, between the Beni Ouarain 
and the Branés, relieved the situation. The fusion of the 
two dissident groups to north and south was now no longer 
possible. 

Another point he made was that French troops should 
take their share, so as to remove the impression among the 
— that the whole weight of the fighting fell upon 
them. 

Then came the question of strategic plans. Military 
opinion in Morocco recommended a northward thrust from 
Fez across the Ouergha to reconquer the Beni Zeroual, 
but Petain had other ideas. Even with all the reinforcements 
proposed, his effective numbers would still be only half 
the total disposed of by Krim, and therefore, to obtain 
decisive results, co-operation with Spain was essential. On 
his way home, he visited Tetuan where Primo de Rivera, 
the head of the Spanish Dictatorship, still held the post 
of High Commissioner. 

The Spaniards, he found, disposed of some fifty thou- 
sand men in the Tetuan zone and a further fifty thousand 
at Melilla, but while the Tetuan army had all it could do 
to keep the Dyebalas quiet, the eastern group thanks to 
Krim’s campaign against the French, was completely idle. 
Obviously 5 iy an enveloping and encircling movement 
was indicated from T'aza and Melilla respectively, against 
Krim’s left. Combined with this, the landing of some 
twenty thousand Spaniards in the Bay of Alhucemas, 
supported by the French Navy, and perhaps by a French 

1 The 128th Division began to arrive on the 7th August. 
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Naval Division, to make a rapid advance and seize Krim’s 
capital of Ajdir, could hardly fail to give decisive results. 

Back in Paris on the rst August, Petain laid his proposals 
before the Premier, and on the 4th, convinced a triumvirate 
of Painlevé, Briand and Caillaux of their efficacy, and of the 
ore for making great sacrifices to dispel the danger 
which, like some grizzly spectre, hung over France’s choice 
garden of North Africa. 

The Government not only approved, but requested him 
to direct the military operations himself. 

Doubtless convinced that France’s need required it of 
him, Petain agreed, making only the proviso that Lyautey 
should retain the political and administrative direction. 
He was in fact to be a Commander-in-Chief directing a 
Commander-in-Chief, and since in any case he was the 
senior, Lyautey’s ae authority would lapse on his 
assuming command. ‘Though the manner of its doing 
cloaked the act, Petain had exercised the inspecting officer’s 
right, and assumed the command from the Maréchal whose | 
charge he had inspected. It would have been surprising 
had Lyautey not been deeply hurt. 

At the request of the Government, Petain prepared a 
Press announcement explaining the situation, which con- 
tained the following passages: “‘ The brutal fact is that 
we have been suddenly attacked by the most powerful and 
best-armed enemy that we have ever had to encounter in 
the course of our colonial operations. . . .” 

After enlarging on the power and numbers of the enemy 
and the consequent immense and thankless task of the 
French troops, fighting continuously to contain the dissident 
tribes and revictual the Posts, the announcement continued : 
“The troops have only been able to fulfil this crushing task 
with success thanks to the extraordinary qualities of endur- 
ance and devotion at the price of superhuman privation and 
fatigue, in a spirit of patriotism and sacrifice, for which we 
can never be too grateful. 

‘“Qne can but render homage to the great Chief, 
who in spite of his age and of the burden of his rough 
colonial career, has been the soul of this defence and has 
known how to preserve against the overwhelming rush of the 
ac bacon his work of civilisation which all the world 
admires. 
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“Thanks to the arrival of new reinforcements, it will 
be possible to relieve these heroic units who have fought 
victoriously for three months, while our armies will make 
their preparation to throw back the enemy and re-establish 
our authority in the near future, so as to attain a solid 
organisation which will guarantee us in the future against 
similar incursions.”’ 

This announcement from so authoritative a hand, did 
much to allay public anxiety, while the allusion to Lyautey 
must have done something to mend his hurt spirit. 

On the 12th August, Maréchal Petain was officially 
appointed in command of the military operations, and M. 
Painlevé informed him that Lyautey would be called to 
Paris to advise the Government on the general policy to 
be pursued by the Resident during their development. 

On his way out to Morocco, with orders to assume the 
general direction of troops and military services, Petain 
saw for the first time, a report of the Resident’s on the 
military plan to be pursued. This had just reached Paris 
and stated that the principal effort this year should be a 
northward thrust from Fez into the Beni Zeroual country. 
The plan was concerted with Naulin, and the Resident in 
supporting it, observed that any deep thrust must be avoided 
in view of its dangers, and of the necessity of sending the 
now huge army home before the winter. The report went 
on to state that the preparations for the plan had already 
been set in motion and could not be altered.} 

Petain was thus confronted with a trying situation. His 
own plan was for co-operation with the Spaniards on the 
right flank and he had every intention of keeping the army 
out through the winter so as to use it in the following spring, 
but here he was committed before even assuming command 
to the very opposite plan. His solution combined tact and 
firmness. He decided that the attack on the Beni Zeroual 
must now go forward, but that he would be able to limit 
its extent in such a way as not to hinder his own plans. 

Meeting Primo de Rivera at Algeciras and concerting 
with him the joint action of the two nations, he passed 
on to Casablanca where Lyautey met him. 

That night at the Residence at Rabat he explained to 
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the latter his own vast plan, so much more extended, drastic 
and European than the slow penetration methods to which 
Lyautey pinned his faith. Whatever mental reservations 
he may have had, Lyautey gave the new plan his blessing. 

It remained to deal with General Naulin and to modify 
the existing plan to meet his own ideas. Petain went to 
Fez, and after hearing Naulin’s report on the situation, 
called a council at the palace of Bou Djeloud and invited 
him to explain his plan for the offensive against the Beni 
Zeroual, Petain then explained his own plan, and a dis- 
cussion ensued in which he gradually won over the various 
high commanders. There was still time for an initial thrust 
of the main force northward from Tafrant and Taounat, 
and this he approved. But large forces must then be 
immediately withdrawn and transferred to the right of the 
line where the main attack was to take place in October, 
the last month before the rains; this attack would be 
delivered northward from Taza and north-westward from 
the region of Guercif, in co-operation, as it was hoped, 
with the left flank of the Spaniards from Melilla. 

Everything went according to plan. The thrust into 
Beni Zeroual country in September, met with little resist- 
ance, and although Petain had some difficulty in weaning 
General Naulin from the further prosecution of his own 
plan and achieving the transfer of the troops to the east, his 
forceful tenacity effected this also. The Tsoul and Branés 
had already been reconquered and preparations were in 
train for the great push forward by successive bounds, of 
extent carefully calculated beforehand, to positions which 
could be held throughout the winter, and would make a 
base for the final operations of 1926. 

On the 8th September, a Spanish army escorted by the 
French battleship Paris, landed in the Bay of Alhucemas. 
Primo de Rivera himself led the force, and while a com- 
bined fleet of French and Spanish warships bombarded 
the coast, the troops established themselves, and in spite 
of fierce opposition captured Ajdir on the 2nd October. 

It was a tremendous success, and dealt a shattering blow 
to Abd el Krim’s prestige, as well as to his whole organisa- 
tion. Initiated perhaps, by Lyautey’s suggestion to M. 
Painlevé, which set in train the whole machinery of inter- 
national co-operation, the main credit was due to the fine 
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leadership of Primo de Rivera, who brooked no obstacle 
to the achievement of his aim; Petain, too, who based his 
whole plan on Franco-Spanish co-operation deserves a 
large share. 

To the military mind it was now evident that Krim’s 
power was broken and his final defeat only a question of 
time, but to the public of the great outer world, who had 
watched the Riffan leader’s courageous struggle with grow- 
ing sympathy, these facts were by no means apparent, and 
efforts were being made in England, and even in France, 
to secure for him his independent Riffan kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Maréchal Lyautey, having obeyed the sum- 
mons to Paris, had returned to Rabat in September. Great 
and crucial events were taking place in Morocco which were 
outside his control. It was a new experience for him and a 
most unpleasant one. With an active mind, deep knowledge 
and decided views, he must have felt crippled, rather like 
a man who has just lost a leg. 

He decided to press his resignation, which he had 
already offered twice in the preceding years, and which 
only the Riffan trouble had deterred him from insisting 
upon long ago. His letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
speaks for itself : 

“The recent military operations have realised a rectifica- 
tion which puts us back approximately on the lines we 
occupied before the Riffan aggression. 

‘The Protectorate is now re-established in the position 
it was in last April, that is to say, the point it had reached 
after thirteen years of continuous progress. 

“TI consider I have the right to say that my task as it 
was confided to me in 1912, has been fulfilled. 

‘“As long as Morocco was in danger I did not allow 
myself to renew my application to be superseded, which 
I made in 1923 and 1924, on account of my grave loss of 
health and my need for rest to which my thirty years of 
colonial activity gave me a claim. 

‘From the day when the Riffan menace, which I had 
reported with growing anxiety, was realised at the time 
when my reports predicted that it would occur, I have had 
no other thought than to hold against the thrust with the 
reduced means at my disposal, and to save the situation. 
To-day one can affirm with sincerity that the danger is 
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. over, and in view of the important armies now at work, the 
future can be looked forward to with confidence. 

“It is therefore, with a clear conscience that I ask to be 
relieved of my functions as Resident-General of Morocco. 

“ Besides, the question of the Riff opens up new 
problems, which I explain in my confidential letter here- 
with, recalling what has been achieved since the Riffan 
aggression. 

‘For these new problems, which require to be attacked 
and followed with continuity, a man new is necessary, in 
the prime of life and rejoicing in the full confidence of the 
Government. 

. ; I therefore ask that my successor may be chosen without 
elay. 

“y shall hold myself at his disposal in the event of his 

considering that my experience of the country might be 

useful to him.— Lyautey.”’ 

The confidential letter he alludes to, besides speaking 
of new problems, eulogises the troops, the colonists, the 
native tribes (which, except those on the borderland, had 
remained faithful), the tribal chiefs and in particular the 
Sultan. After repeating his resignation on the grounds 
that the danger is now over, he reveals in the following 
paragraph the bitterness of his soul : 

‘Tf 1t is objected that it is for me to assure and exploit 
the political results of these operations, I would reply that 
the modifications made in my functions remove all efficacy 
from the political action inseparable from the military 
action, which it must govern, and that, owing to this fact, 
my presence here, as I perceive daily since my return, has 
become useless.”’ 

This time, no pressure was put on the Maréchal to 
reconsider his decision. ‘The Cabinet, which had invited 
Maréchal Petain to take the command from the Resident’s 
hands, now accepted his resignation. ‘Though men of 
discernment and feeling, the call of France and the breath 
ofdanger to her treasured jewel had rendered them insensi- 
tive to the feelings of one of her greatest servants. They 
were influenced doubtless, not only by Press attacks but 
by bureaucratic pressure, to appoint a civilian Resident as 
in Algiers and Tunis. Lyautey, too, was old, the recent 
events had cost France very dear. Now was the time to 
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make the change and to affirm in France’s latest outpost that 
Government was a civil function ! 

M. Steeg, a civilian, who had already been Governor- 
General of Algeria, was appointed to the post. 

Lyautey’s remaining days in Morocco were filled with 
tragedy. He did not make a tour but went only to Fez. 
There, he looked for the last time upon the beautiful 
mosques and palaces he had loved. On the 3rd October, 
he bade farewell there to the notables and to the army to 
whom he wished good luck. 

On the sth, he took leave of his Governmental Council 
at Rabat and received the notables at the Residence. Ina 
farewell address, beautifully engraved in Arabic, these 
conveyed to him their sentiments. 

‘ Praise be to God. Nothing endures but His Kingdom. 
The tribes (their names followed) can only speak with 
eloquence and unanimity in addressing their thanks to 
that man who, filled with solicitude, by his great and 
splendid work, raises benevolence to the zenith of human 
qualities, spreads everywhere the mantle of good order, 
destroys the citadels of anarchy and acts always in such a 
way that there is no conflict between modern civilisation 
and the ancient customs of the country. By following this 
method he has assumed in the hearts of all the people, the 
place which an affectionate father holds in those of his good 
and loyal children.”’ 

A religious leader from Fez brought from his townsmen 
the following message: ‘‘ The great figure of Moulai Idriss 
has watched over the lives of our fathers. It will remain 
for us the protector of our city and the symbol of our 
religious purity. But our sons will date their history from 
Lyautey.””? 

These are scraps from his farewell speeches :? 

‘* My heart and my thoughts will ever remain faithful to 
the Shereefian Empire. .. .” 

“You have given the lie to the legend of the routine 
Frenchmen, incapable of colonising. . . .” 

“The desire to do what was best for Morocco and for 
France... .” 

At Lyautey’s final meal at the Residence, he sat absorbed 
in his thoughts. ‘Then suddenly he leant towards his 

1 Maurois. ® Paroles d’action. 
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neighbour, M. Charles Reibel, ‘‘ You see, Reibel,’’ he 
remarked, “‘ there is one thing which annoys me greatly. 
I shall build no more towns.’ 

At Casablanca, a mighty crowd, assembled from all over 
Morocco, had come to bid him farewell. For his sensitive 
soul, it must have been a tremendous effort to move amongst 
his old friends and find the happy phrase, but he achieved 
it, and at last, going on board, and climbing to the bridge, 
he waved a final salute. Then retiring below, completely 
overcome, he gave orders to be left alone. 

The ship which bore him to France was no cruiser, nor 
yet a specially chartered liner, it was the ordinary packet 
Anfa. As she slipped out of the harbour, escorted by 
innumerable tugs, motor boats and native craft, the air 
was filled with the shrieks of sirens and the vibrant note 
of steam whistles ; but it was not so full as the heart of the 
man who had set the crown on France’s North African 
Empire. 

His recent visit to Paris, so obviously a device to remove 
him from the scene while Petain was establishing his 
military command, must have determined his resignation 
had it not been already decided. But his attitude in making 
it, in his non-confidential letter, only the reiteration of an 
old demand now that the danger to his charge was over, 
was correct and unassailable. Yet many believed that the 
action was forced upon him. Le Temps says: “It is a 
great figure that disappears from Morocco. He 1s going 
away. Of his own free will? It is natural to his chivalrous 
spirit to say so. Is it the rather disdainful concession made 
smilingly to some political intrigue, by a great mind which 
is satisfied with having nobly served France ? ” 

The Times of the 30th September, 1925, in an adulatory 
leader, concludes: ‘“‘ His retirement in his seventy-first 
year from the scene of his labours and triumphs, need 
be ascribed to no other motive than a natural desire to 
seek a well-earned repose.”’ 

So it might have been accepted, had not France, usually 
so polite, gone conspicuously out of her way to mark the 
fact that the Maréchal was under a cloud. 

Britain sent two torpedo-boats to escort him through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and their crews cheered him as they 

1 Vladimir Dormesson, Revue de Paris, 15th February, 1931. 
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left. This tribute greatly pleased him and has indeed never 
been forgotten by his nation, but it only served to emphasise 
the amazing coldness of his reception in France. Maurois, 
quoting Dormesson who was a witness of his arrival at 
Marseilles, relates that three intimate friends were on the 
quay to receive him. But they felt there must be some 
mistake on observing that there were no troops, no officials, 
and no special preparations. 

When the Anfa arrived, the small tired figure of the 
Maréchal waved to them from on deck, but for half-an- 
hour they were kept waiting about, refused permission to 
go on board, because the doctor was late and had not yet 
given the ship pratique. At length a Brigadier-General 
arrived to make the excuses of the military Commander-in- 
Chief, who was busy, a Secretary turned up to excuse the 
Prefect, who was likewise busy. Then came a local journalist 
or two, and a few townspeople, nothing more. 

Thus was the great administrator and soldier received 
by his country at the end of his life’s work. When he 
reached his home in Paris, the only official communication 
which awaited him was a letter demanding the immediate 
payment of his Income Tax. 

Poor France! The scales have dropped from her eyes, 
but will she ever forgive herself for the hurt she inflicted 
on the soul of one whose memory she now does all in her 
power to honour ? 

It was Lyautey who said: “One must know how to 
place one’s ear to their hearts, one must understand the 
reasons which bind them to their Faith, to their traditions 
and to their customs, one must respect them and safeguard 
them,’! but there was no one, at least in the Socialist 
Government of that day, to treat the great, sympathetic and 
gentle-hearted Colonist with the same consideration. 


1 Goulven. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE LAST OF ABD EL KRIM 
1925-1926 


French advance north of Taza—General Boichut assumes command— 
European movement in Krim’s favour—Preparations for spring offen- 
sive—Petain invited to Madrid—Peace negotiations—Their rupture— 
Offensive unleashed—Krim’s final hesitations—His surrender to Corap 
—Celebrations—Reduction of Petite Tache—Reduction of Grande 
Tache—Reduction of Ghezaoua tribe—-De Loustal takes Arhbala. 


N the previous chapter, Maréchal Petain’s campaign 

was left at the point where Primo de Rivera had 

captured Krim’s capital of Ajdir. Simultaneously 

the attack of the nineteenth corps from Taza on 
Krim’s left, had made good progress, but torrential rain 
coming a month earlier than usual had already interfered 
with it, sweeping away bridges and mountain roads and 
making communications well-nigh impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the French reached the River Kert near Bab Tizi 
Ouzli, and had hopes of joining forces with the Spaniards 
in that region, but the Melilla Group of the Spanish army 
was unable to come as far, and Petain had in the end to 
return to a line running due east from Tizi Ouzli, joining 
the Spaniards in the vicinity of Sidi Marouf. 

A certain discontent prevailed among the French troops 
owing to the inclement weather and rough conditions, and 
sige came from France to repatriate as many as possible. 

ut Petain knew that everything depended on keeping the 
army he had been at such pains to collect for a campaign 
in 1926. He devoted his efforts to this object, forcing con- 
cessions for the troops from his Government and insisting 
that the majority must remain and that it would then be 
merely a question of time to administer the coup de grace 
to Abd el Krim. 

Deeming that his own mission was at an end, he arranged 
for General Boichut, who had hitherto commanded the 
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Nineteenth Corps on the right, to take supreme command 
of the army. General Naulin returned to Algeria in com- 
mand of a corps and he himself returned to Paris on the 
8th November. 

It was now that a certain pressure, aimed at leaving Abd 
el Krim some freedom, began to make itself felt, and 
several French journals, not understanding that the battle 
was won, supported this cause. An Englishman, Captain 
Gordon Canning, took up this question on behalf of Abd el 
Krim, styling himself President of the Riff Committee, 
criticised the peace terms which France and Spain had 
offered, and attempted to treat with M. Painlevé as Krim’s 
representative. But the French Premier refused to see him, 
and announced in the Chamber that it was not the moment 
to treat with Abd el Krim now that France and Spain were 
about to triumph over his inadmissible pretensions, and 
that any French attempt to open negotiations would only 
succeed in prolonging the war. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes in January, 1926, in a clear, semi-official article, 
enlightened the anxious French public on Maréchal 
Petain’s achievements. 

Chief among these was the cordial co-operation with 
Spain. Second only to this was his introduction to colonial 
warfare of up-to-date European methods of fighting, 
including tanks, heavy artillery, and bombing planes, which 
served once again to give to the individual fighting man on 
the French side that ascendency over the individual Riffan 
which he had lost since the introduction by the Riffans of 
artillery, machine-guns and plentiful supplies of modern 
rifles and ammunition.! 

His advance had more than regained the old positions 
and the losses in the autumn campaign, nine hundred killed, 
two thousand wounded and nine hundred lost by illness, 
etc., amounted to only four per cent of the force engaged 
as opposed to eleven per cent in the spring. 

During the winter months, an ardent political propa- 
ganda brought about the submission of many tribes, in- 
cluding the Gueznaia, the Marnissa, Senhadja, Beni 
Oulid and part of the M’tioua. A fair number of troops 


1 Much of the material proved unsuitable, and the author fancies that 
French military opinion differs on the value of tanks and heavy artillery 
in Morovco. 
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were sent back to France, bringing the remnant down to 
ninety-seven battalions of which seventy-four were absorbed 
by the Riffan front. Organised in divisions of twelve 
battalions each, they were grouped in readiness for the 
spring offensive. On the right, the Taza group of two 
divisions, in a bent line running along the Riffan crests, 
facing north and north-west, looked upon the Beni Ouriagel 
massif and the plain of Targuist, in the little town of which 
name Abd el Krim now ruled. Further west, the Fez 
group of three divisions, faced north. One division was 
held in reserve. 

The Riffan Emir, as he styled himself, did not ignore 
his danger. He had miscalculated, never dreaming that 
France and Spain would combine, nor that France would 
mobilise her mighty strength at a time when all the talk 
in Europe was of economy and reduction. Now he must 
save what he could from the wreck, and aided by his 
brother and his uncle, he set about the task of arranging a 
peace which would leave him autonomy in some district, 
no matter how constricted. Though the terms the French 
had offered him in the autumn were, to his mind, impos- 
sible of acceptance, and though his situation was now 
immensely deteriorated, he still hoped for some compro- 
mise, and the sympathy with his effort, which undoubtedly 
existed throughout Europe, encouraged him to hope. 

Meanwhile, in December, the King of Spain had specially 
invited Maréchal Petain to Madrid, and with the permission 
of his Government, he went there in February, having 
previously sent Primo de Rivera a detailed plan of the 
coming campaign. The visit cemented the Entente, Petain 
was loaded with honours and came back, having signed an 
agreement outlining the part each nation was to play in 
the spring offensive, which only needed the ratification of 
the Government to become effective. 

But in Paris the talk now was all of arranging some kind 
of peace, and only by submitting to the Government a 
memorandum in his own lucid style, showing very clearly 
that any peace short of unconditional surrender by Krim 
would be unfair to the Sultan whose authority France 
guaranteed, unfair to Spain who had been galvanised into 
action by the promise of French co-operation, and contrary 
to the interests of France herself, who, if she admitted an 
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independent Riff enclave would be compelled to keep for 
ever more a large army in Morocco, did he eventually 
— upon M. Briand, now Premier, and upon M. Pain- 
evé, Minister of War, to ratify the agreement. Everything 
was now clear for the offensive at the beginning of May. 
But Krim had not exhausted his resources. 

On the 19th March, General Boichut, who was in the 
position of the man with the box of matches in his hand 
ready to light the fuse which would start the grand fire- 
work display, received a telegram from M. Steeg, the 
Resident, which perturbed him mightily. M. Steeg begged 
him urgently while continuing his preparations to avoid all 
action by aviation or artillery except to reply to an enemy 
attack, and to take no aggressive action whatever. 

Having just agreed with the Spanish General Sanjurjo 
to start the offensive in the first half of April, he was in a 
quandary indeed, and promptly bac to Paris for 
instructions. 

What had happened 

In the early part of March, France and Spain had agreed, 
that the only conditions they would accept were submission 
to the Sultan, removal of Abd el Krim, disarmament of the 
tribes and the rendition of prisoners. A French functionary 
M. Gabrielli stationed at Taourirt, and who has already been 
mentioned in this chronicle in connection with Abd el 
Malek, enjoyed special relations with Riffan headquarters 
as the accredited French agent supervising the welfare of 
prisoners. From him M. Steeg gathered that Abd el Krim 
might be induced to accept these conditions, decided to 
open overtures on these lines, and, as a preliminary, sent 
the communication to the Military Commander-in-Chief. 
Two Riffan emissaries, Haddou and Azer Kane reached 
Taourirt on the 24th, 1n response to the new overtures, 
and requested a truce while the conditions of peace were 
under consideration. Again matters were referred to Paris, 
M. Steeg himself was called there and once again Maréchal 
Petain was called into conference. 

His lucid summary of the situation was at once adopted. 

The main object, he said, was to obtain durable peace 
and stability, and the military operations only aimed at 
this. If it was possible to achieve it together with sub- 
mission and the removal of Krim, without fighting, so much 
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the better. But military preparations must continue in case 
conditions which it was obviously necessary to impose 
should not be loyally accepted. 

Accordingly these conditions were communicated to 
Krim’s envoys, after which Krim wrote to accept an armistice 
- and to appoint his Delegation. 

It might be supposed that his acceptance implied recog- 
nition of the French conditions, but when the Conference 
assembled at Oujda on the 18th April, it became clear that 
Abd el Krim’s Delegation expected to negotiate freely as if 
there had been no preliminary conditions. 

The French Delegation was headed by General Simon, 
and M. Ponsot, a subsequent Resident-General, was one of 
the delegates. M. Lopez Olivan led for the Spaniards, and 
Si Mahomet Azer Kane for the Riffans. 

The latter demanded an independent and autonomous 
Riff Government with its own army and institutions. This 
was, of course, quite inacceptable, since the French and 
Spaniards based themselves on their joint undertaking, to 
the Sultan to maintain his authority throughout the land, 
to the Algeciras Powers to police the country and to each 
other to divide it amicably between themselves. 

The sentimental contention that Abd el Krim as a gallant 
— for national independence deserved at least a piece 
of country of his own, did not appeal to them, and since 
all the law and prophets as well as the power of mighty 
armies were on their side, a deadlock ensued. They were 
gentle in negotiation as the strong can afford to be, but 
they yielded nothing. It was clear that a break was inevit- 
able, and the fact that Abd el Krim was strengthening his 
fortifications in the Beni Ouriagel Massif to an alarming 
degree made the French army urgently desire such a result. 

At the final séance the Riffan Delegation, while accepting 
the Sultan’s spiritual authority rejected temporal sub- 
mission and any interference on the part of the authorities 
of the Protectorate. Abd el Krim, they said, might of his 
own free will retire from power later. They accepted dis- 
armament of the tribes by a mixed Franco-Spanish com- 
mission provided this be lees replaced by an armed force 
of Riffan police. Their concessions went no further and 
they did not admit the frontiers the Powers wished to 
impose. The séance ended by an offer on the part of the 
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French and Spanish to continue negotiations if Abd el Krim 
would immediately give up all his prisoners, otherwise 
fighting would be resumed on the 7th May. 

The Riffan Delegates hastened home to Targuist with | 
this meagre bone. On the 6th, they were back at Oujda, 
and Azer Kane made his final speech. In it he adhered to 
previous stipulations, but offered the immediate exchange 
of twenty-five French and twenty-five Spanish prisoners, 
against fifty Riffans. ‘“‘If,’’ he ended, “ this concession 
seems insufficient to you, and if the delay granted must 
therefore expire, we must bow to your wish.” It was 
indeed no wonder that Krim would not part with his 
prisoners without — something tangible in exchange, 
for they were his one bargaining asset. But his new 
proposal was obviously inacceptable. 

The President announced that this reply implied the 
rupture of negotiations and resumption of hostilities at 
seven o’clock next morning, whereupon Azer Kane answered 
gallantly : “‘ We accept this with pleasure and with joy.” 

Though he showed a brave front to the Conference, 
his drawn and despairing looks subsequently, showed that 
he knew the end had come, and later he was overheard 
reproaching his brother delegates for having advised the 
strong attitude which had resulted in the rupture. 


Like hounds unleashed, the armies moved forward on 
the 8th May, the French from the Taza and Fez positions, 
the Spaniards, from those in front of Ajdir, as well as 
from the Melilla direction. Fierce fighting ensued but 
by the 18th the Riffans were obviously beaten. Anual 
had been reoccupied by the Spaniards for the first time for 
five years and all Spain had thrilled with joyful emotion. 
Tamasint was taken on the 16th May by the Ajdir group, 
and on the 19th the Taza army attacked along its whole 
front, carrying the mountain positions south-east of Tar- 
guist. By the 23rd, Targuist was closely surrounded by 
troops occupying the neighbouring hills. 

Colonel Corap, an officer of the Service of Native Affairs, 
normally in command of the circle of Posts north of Taza, 
now had charge of a mixed brigade, mostly native troops, 
which constituted the advance guard of the Division 
closing in on Targuist. Krim, after < final unsuccessful 
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attack on a force under Captain Schmidt at Tammerkelt 
on the night of the 23rd, saw himself caught like a rat in a 
trap, and looked everywhere for a way of escape. His 
faithful Beni Ouriagel, who had stood to him through thick 
and thin, were leaving him at last; all round he heard of 
nothing but desertions and submissions. As so many 
Moorish rebels had done before, he took refuge in a Zaouia, 
that of the Shereef Sidi Hamidou el Ouazzani of Snada. 

But he had previously made one last attempt at compro- 
mise, sending a letter to M. Steeg at Fez, proposing a new 
truce and the resumption of negotiations. It was a forlorn 
hope; he probably expected no reply, and certainly got 
none. 

The Naval Lieutenant Montagne now bore a letter from 
Corap to a Marabout in the Riffan leader’s entourage,! 
requesting him to advise Krim to surrender. After waiting 
till the 24th, Krim sent to ask for conditions, whereupon 
Colonel Suffren and Lieutenant Montagne returned bearing 
a letter promising safety to his family, but demanding 
unconditional surrender as well as the immediate liberation 
of the prisoners, whose possible massacre as a final act was 
Sag feared by the French. The same afternoon, from 

is Zaouia whence he could see the distant heights held 
by French troops, Krim replied agreeing to release the 
prisoners, but temporising once again about his own 
surrender. On the following day, the captives, some three 
hundred and eighty, were duly given up, but Krim hesi- 
tated still, while Suffren and Montagne awaited his decision 
at Snada. 

A message to Corap reporting the Chief’s hesitation 
produced a final letter late on the evening of the 26th, 
giving him till eight o’clock next morning. After this 
the armies would advance and take him, and no terms or 
conditions could be granted. At last he gave in, and at 
five o’clock next morning, escorted by the French officers 
and the Shereef Hamidou, he entered the French lines and 
surrendered to Colonel Corap and General Ibos, command- 
ing the Moroccan division, in front of a mixed force com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Giraud. The same after- 
noon, his brother and his uncle surrendered to Colonel 
Giraud. That evening his family and his possessions, 

1 Sidi Ali el Mesnaoui. 
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loaded on a convoy of two hundred mules, set out on the 
long journey to Taza and thence to Fez. 

It was a moment of great rejoicing, and congratulatory 
telegrams flew to and fro between France, Spain and 
Morocco. Deprived of their leader, the tribes of the Riff, 
the Ghomara and the Djebel had little fight left in them. 
At a conference in Paris, on the 14th June, Abd el Krim’s 
fate was settled. He was sent with his family to Reunion 
Island in the Indian Ocean, there to pass the remainder 
of his days as a prisoner. 

Abd el Krim lacked the pleasing personality of Raisuli 
or Moha ou Hamou, but he fought a great fight with 
courage and intelligence, and was dignified even in the 
hour of his defeat. He never scrupled to use the weapons 
of deception common to Oriental diplomacy, and though 
he may have been single-minded at first in his desire to 
rescue his people from a foreign yoke, there 1s no doubt 
that later his actions were strongly coloured by personal 
ambition. It is to be hoped that in beautiful, tropical 
Reunion, the peace of Allah has enabled him successfully 
to lay the gaunt spectre of the might-have-been. 

The disarmament of the tribes continued, and by the 
end of June, the French had taken eighteen thousand, and 
the Spaniards twelve thousand rifles from the tribesmen. 
The Spanish Colonel Capaz secured by political action the 
submission of the Ghomara, and the Spanish Commander- 
in-Chief, General Sanjurjo was able to cross the entire 
country of the Riff, now coming for the first time under 
the definite rule of Spain. 

The King and Queen of Spain celebrated the victory 
by visiting Paris, and at the review of the 14th July, in 
front of the Arc de Triomphe, the Sultan Moulai Yussef, 
the President of the French Republic, General Primo de 
Rivera, and Maréchal Petain joined in saluting the standards 
of the army of Morocco, hich marched past in pride of 
victory. 

The Sultan was delighted at the new unity which had 
been established in his kingdom, and he furthered it soon 
afterwards by marrying his son to the daughter of the 
Glaoui. 

But while so large an army remained in the Protectorate, 
even allowing for the repatriations which began as soon as 
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the_Riff was won, it would een wasteful not to make | 
use of it, and General Boichut decided to make an end of 
the dissident patches still remaining in the Tache de Taza. 

These, it may be remembered, consisted of the Grande 
Tache, including the highest mountains of the Middle 
Atlas, and further to the west, the Petite Tache or 
~ 'Tichchoukt, a mountain some seven thousand feet high 
separated from the Grande Tache by the valley of the 
Seghrina. 

It was decided to deal with the Tichchoukt first. Here, 
in this high, tormented tract, thirty-five kilometres long by 
twenty across, dwelt the last dissident remnants of the Ait 
Seghrouchen tribe, numbering about four hundred rifles. 

General Vernois took command and organised his forces 
in eleven separate columns placed on the perimeter of the 
massif so as to surround it completely. On the 26th June, 
the whole eleven advanced up the mountain and met on its 
summit. Already before the advance the rebel leader, Said 
ou Mohand, was so impressed by the preliminaries that he 
made submission without further ado, but there was, 
nevertheless, a certain amount of resistance, though not 
enough to prevent the ground being completely overrun and 
occupied in the course of two days. 

It was now the turn of the Grande Tache, a larger 
operation. Here, in an area of seventy kilometres by sixty, 
where the mountain peaks soar to upwards of ten thousand 
feet, and where three rivers rise, a dense forest of cedars 
clinging to sharp rocky escarpments provides fuel and 
shelter alike, while summer grazing is obtainable near the 
beds of the streams. This formidable piece of country 
sheltered some three thousand fighting men, all determined 
to sell their lives dearly. 

Again the strategi lan involved approach from all 

uarters at once, and between the sth and 2oth July 

enerals Vernois, Freydenberg and Dosse, and Colonels 
Cambais, Cauvin and Prioux, all under the supreme com- 
mand of General Dufieux conquered the territory step by 
step, the ground between their large columns being covered 
by groups of partisans who advanced with them. All went 
well until the 14th July, when Freydenberg’s column 
emerging from a pass in the southern mountains poured 
through the cedar forests to make their junction with 
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Dosse’s column coming from the north. It was the tribes- 
men’s A ge ote Hidden amongst the cedars, they 
waited till Freydenberg’s men were committed, so that 
retreat up the steep, boulder-strewn ground was impossible. 
Then they fell upon them, attacking with knife and bullet, 
achieving a long tale of killed and wounded as the price for 
their submission which came soon after. 

Dominated by numbers and surprised by the rapidity, 
unexpectedness and precision of the French movements, 
which bewildered them by the number of different enemy 
columns they had to deal with, these last remnants of the 
Ghiata and Beni Ouarain submitted at length, and the 
famous Tache, where no law but that of their own tribal 
customs had ever been known before, was now a thing of 
the past. Sidi Raho so long a leader of opposition, yielded 
personally to General Dufieux. 

Two more small operations marked the close of the 
important year of 1926. ‘The elimination of the Tache 
enabled troops to be moved to Ouezzane, to the north-east 
of which General Monhoven conducted in co-operation 
with the Spaniards, a campaign for the reduction of the 
Ghezaoua tribe, which placed the town in safety. 

In the region of the Tadla, Colonel de Loustal, com- 
manding the circle of Posts in the Zaian country, by a 
succession of surprise moves had occupied, first Tagouzalt 
where the Moulouya rises in a high tableland, then Bou 
Attas and finally Arhbala which opened the way to the 
precipitous valley of the Oued el Abid from above. This 
stroke, though passing almost unnoticed at a time when 
great armies were operating further north, was nevertheless 
of great importance, providing the key to the reduction, 
which was to take place in succeeding years, of that for- 
midable ridge of the Middle Atlas between the line Casba 
Tadla-Beni Mellal to the west, and the rocky gorge of the 
Oued el Abid to the east. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


NEW TACTICS FOR THE MOUNTAINS 
1927-1930 


Capaz in Spanish Morocco—De Loustal in the Middle Atlas—Novel tactics 
—Situation in 1930. 


HE years 1927 to 1930 formed a period of anti- 

climax in Morocco. The great armies which had 

made an end of Abd el Krim had all gone home, 

and the Protectorate which had received such 
ample and costly help from the Mother country was ex- 
pected now to settle down to a future of peaceful develop- 
ment. There were, obviously, still dissident zones, but 
patient political action would, it was hoped, gradually win 
them over. In any case, all talk of military operations was 
anathema. 

Disillusionment came very soon, however, with the 
realisation that in Morocco, not to advance was to go back- 
wards, for dissidence had a way of spreading if left alone. 

In the north, the Spanish Colonel Capaz with a mere 
three thousand men, swept the western half of Spanish 
Morocco from end to end, organised it and reduced it to 
order. In the courtine of the Oued el Abid, de Loustal 
hammered away. In 1928, he occupied Aderbo, Bou 
Imellal and Tiffert, in 1929, Behio, Tarkast and Kef en 
N’sour. These positions merely fringed the main massif, 
which continued obdurate and unassailable. To mark their 
defiance, the tribesmen murdered an adult and his wife 
and kidnapped their two children; a little later they 
captured four more Europeans, amongst them the nephew 
of the Resident, M. Steeg. 

Action such as this compelled the French to recognise 
that a quiescent policy was inadmissible, and that there 
could be no rest until the “Irreductibles” had been 
finally conquered and rendered harmless. The Tadla was 
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made an independent command under de Loustal, shortly 
afterwards raised to General’s rank. His mission was to 
conquer the courtine of the Oued el Abid with the resources 
immediately available, without incurring any expense 
other than credits already voted, and keeping losses down 
to their absolute minimum. 

From a military point of view, there could not have been 
a more difficult problem, nor indeed could a better man 
have been chosen to solve it, for with his long experience 
of these mountains, de Loustal had evolved new tactics 
which proved remarkably successful. 

The old method of the self-contained square, introduced 
originally by Bugeaud and used with such effect by Mangin 
at Sidi bou Othman in 1912, had long since been discarded. 
The possession of long-range weapons by an enemy who 
could conceal himself on the crest line while the square 
marched up the obvious route of the river bed, made it a 
veritable death-trap. The importation of tanks and heavy 
artillery had again introduced new methods in the north, 
and as we have seen the use of large forces enabling positions 
to be completely surrounded had been most effective in the 
Tache de Taza. But now large forces were no longer 
available, and the tribesmen, hardened in their determi- 
nation to resist foreign dominance to the end, inured to 
terrible privations, scraping a living for their half-starved 
families in the caves and crannies of the mountains, and 
having long-since abandoned all hope of a peaceful exist- 
ence, were impervious to political propaganda. An 
entirely new method was needed to deal with them, to 
conquer them for their own good and very much against 
their will. De Loustal found it. 

His system involved the division of a Mobile Group into 
several columns advancing more or less parallel to one 
another, making a broad front, perhaps as great as from 
ten to twenty kilometres. An advance would be minutely 
planned and kept absolutely secret. The marches into 
enemy country were made at night, the route having been 
fait hoeag | studied by aircraft photography. When dawn 

roke a line of four or five positions would be seen to be 
already occupied and entrenched, or if too rocky for en- 
trenchment, strengthened by the building of shelters. 
Each group of occupation had its own artillery and machine- 
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guns and could support the neighbouring positions thereby. 
Partisans were not allowed to form part of these advanced 
groups, which consisted solely of the more trustworthy 
Goumiers and mokhraznis. In this way the tribesmen 
were confronted with the necessity either of ceding the 
ground or of having to attack strongly defended positions 
equipped with modern weapons. Moreover, since they 
could not pass between them to get at their rear, it was 
almost impossible to interfere with their convoys, and the 
length of the advance was limited by the distance which 
would be covered by the road makers 1n a few days so as 
to ensure ample supplies to the new line of positions. A 
group of partisan cavalry held at the disposal of the General 
enabled him to control the territory in rear of the move- 
ment, to prevent outflanking tactics, and to counter-attack. 

The method took into account the known reluctance of 
the tribesmen to night fighting especially in the early hours 
before the dawn, and movements at that time were hardly 
ever observed. Each year’s work brought its toll of sub- 
missions and its gain of mountain territory, until, by the end 
of 1931, in which year Meknes and the Tadla co-operated, 
the Oued el Abid was reached and positions established 
beyond it. So the courtine was conquered. 

De Loustal’s method had been amazingly successful. 
Over fifteen hundred families had submitted, while the 
losses of both regulars and native troops had been 
surprisingly low. 

But south-east of the river stood the vast range of the 
Great Atlas, and here in misery and destitution, but with a 
savage determination to hold out, the last of the “ Irre- 
ductibles”’ collected, sheltered by the resident tribes, 
Ait Yahia, Ait Haddidou and one or two others. 

During all this period the region south-east of the Great 
Atlas was renault enough and political action made good 

rogress, opening the way for the campaigns to follow. 
aa Marrakech this action spread, over the Tichka Pass 
to OQuarzazate and the fertile belts of the rivers Dadés and 
the Upper Dra. This region was under the sway of the 
Glaou, but now, although his authority was maintained, it 
passed definitely under the Maghzen. 

With French control north of the Tafilalet, also in the 
region between Ksar es Souk and Bou Denib, French 
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influence grew everywhere stronger, but the Tafilalet itself 
remained hostile.1 Besides, a vast tract of mountainous 
desert, perhaps a quarter of the whole of Morocco between 
the Anti-Atlas and the River Dra, was still completely 
outside Maghzen control. This was the situation at the 


end of 1930. 
1 A new command, known as the ‘“‘ Confins Algero-Marocains ” was 
formed in 1930 and given to General Giraud. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE IRRECONCILABLES HUNTED DOWN 
1931-1933 


The three years’ plan—General Huré in command—Great Atlas dissident 
patch surrounded—Large tract won—The Tafilalet conquered—The 
conquest of the Sarrho—Death of de Bournazel—The conquest of the 
Great Atlas. 


HE beginning of 1931 saw a change in the French 

attitude. The years since Lyautey had left 

Morocco, though prosperous enough, had shown 

but little advance towards that complete unifica- 
tion which was so obviously desirable. ‘The military 
operations had been Rect novee | in such a way as to econo- 
muse both life and treasure, but it began to be asked whether 
it would not be better after all to continue the work on a 
larger scale so as to make an end of military operations 
altogether. The effects of the low birth-rate during the 
Great War would soon be felt. This pointed to the fact 
that if something were not done in the next three years, it 
would be increasingly difficult to find the effectives for a 
major operation subsequently. 

It was accordingly decided to make a determined effort 
to complete the conquest, in three years. General Huré 
was selected for the task and took over the Chief Command 
from General Vidalon, who had held it since 1926, and 
could claim the final reduction of the Middle Atlas up to 
the Oued el Abid. 

In the latter part of 1931, General Huré set to work, 
but his operations in that year were of a preparatory nature 
only. General Catroux working from Marrakech, with a 
strong outpost position to the south-east at Ouarzazat, 
septa eastwards, occupying the valley of the Dadés, the 

odra, the Ferkla and the Gheris, making a junction with 
General Giraud of the “ Confins ” who worked from Bou 
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Denib, early in 1932. This achieved the complete encircle- 
ment of the dissident patch of the Great Atlas into which 
General de Loustal had driven the recalcitrant enemy. 
The Great Atlas was thereby, as the French put it, ‘‘ muse 
en tache.” During the winter of 1931-1932, a piste! was 
made along the valley of the Dadés which completed the 
connection Agadir—Colomb-Bechar, a stretch of some nine 
hundred kilometres. 

But the dissident tribesmen did not confine themselves 
to the Great Atlas. To the south of the Dadés lies the 
precipitous range of the Djebel Sarrho, a great hog’s back, 
with needle-point pinnacles at the eastern end, formidable 
for defence, and housing large numbers of determined 
desert tribesmen. Further east of this again, the great oasis 
of the Tafilalet, still under the sway of Belkacem N’gadi 
and his band of brigands of the Ait Hamou, remained 
unconquered. 

‘Fhe main operation for 1932 then, was an attack on the 
Great Atlas where the Djebel Ayachi rises to nearly thirteen 
thousand feet. 

Though, when viewed from the plain, the Atlas has the 
appearance of a single herring-bone ridge, it is far other- 
wise in reality. It consists in fact of some seven successive 
crest-lines running approximately parallel to one another 
in a north-east and south-westerly direction, and occupying 
a belt of country some hundred kilometres broad.? The 
northern-most range is composed of the Tizi N’Ighil, 
Masker and Ayachi, sheer mountains of ten to twelve 
thousand feet, and the southern crest which looks out 
towards the south-east over pre-Sahara country consists 
of the Hamdoun and Baddou mountains. In the inter- 
vening valleys the tribesmen find their means of livelihood. 
In the north there are immense cedar forests. Further 
south scrub, mostly evergreen oak, peppers the arid land- 
scape with dark spots, while southward again nothing at 
all seems to grow. Only the snow, which lasts a full six 
months, lends beauty to these arid corrugations. As it 
melts, it provides the sources of the many rivers which 
make Morocco fertile ; these rivers are further swollen by 
violent and torrential storms in the summer months. They 
cut deep gorges in the friable rock, forcing their way 

1 Unmetalled road. 2 See Map X. 
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either toward the Atlantic or the Sahara, and providing 
means of access from one to another of the isolated 
compartments into which the area 1s divided by the crests. 

This natural subdivision was a great help to the French, 
for it had kept the tribes apart and indisposed to co-operate, 
enabling them to be conquered one by one. 

Campaigning at these heights is only possible in a few 
summer months, and one season proved insufficient to 
complete the work, even with the combined action of the 
Mobile Groups of Meknes, the Tadla and the Confins. 
Nevertheless, in the months of May, June, July and August 
an enormous tract was conquered and brought into 
submission.? 

The campaign was in a sense preparatory to that of 
1933. Working under the central direction of General Huré, 
the Meknes group under General Goudot occupied the Ait 
Yahia country at the north-east corner of the fache and 
commenced political preparation amongst the powerful 
tribe of the Ait Haddidou in the region of the Assif Melloul. 
The first phase of this operation carried out in conjunction 
with the Confins Group conquered the Maoutfoud range ; 
the second phase brought the line as far as Anefgou and a 
third operation was necessary to conquer the dissident 
patch of the Tazigzaout. 

The Tadla Group under General de Loustal pushed 
southwards from the Oued el Abid as far as the river which 
is known progressively as Assif Melloul, Assif Ouanargui 
and Oued Ahansal. The resistance was desperate, but in 
the end many thousand tribesmen, surrounded in their 
valleys, had no alternative but submission. By August the 
famous plateau of the lakes was reached. Here, 1n lakes 
Iseli a Tislit exist inexplicably, in large numbers, the 
rare and beautiful fish Ombre Chevalier. 

The campaign ended in September with the surrender of 
Sidi el Mekki, till then the heart of the resistance, and with 
him came over two thousand families. 

At the same time, General Catroux’ Group in conjunction 
with a group from the Confins occupied the country south 
of the Djebel Sarrho which was thus, in turn, muse en tache. 

Early in 1932, when it was still too cold to contemplate 
fighting in the Great Atlas, the conquest of the Tafilalet 

1 See Map X. 
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was undertaken. It will be remembered that through all 
the preceding years since its abandonment, the French Post 
of Erfoud overlooking it from the north had been obsti- 
nately held, and it was from here that the main attack was 
launched. The operation was directed by Giraud. His 
main idea was to press the attack from Erfoud in the north, 
while holding all exits to the south, east and west of the 
Oasis in the hope of capturing Belkacem N’Gadi whose 
Casba was in the capital, Rissani. 

The greatest secrecy was observed in the preliminary 
arrangements, and no troops stirred within many miles of the 
Oasis, so that an absolute surprise was achieved. Long 
forced marches of from forty to sixty kilometres carried 
out silently at night by the well-trained troops, for the 
most part native or Foreign Legion, brought the encircling 
detachments to their stations on the south side of the oasis 
before daylight. Captain Schmidt who commanded at 
Erfoud took charge of the attack and took the preliminary 
Seareame of assembling his officers, Captains de Bournazel, 

hiabaud and Prevost, on the Erfoud knoll whence they 
could study the actual ground over which they would have 
to operate. The peculiar characteristic of Schmidt’s attack 
lay in the fact that it was to take place in the strip of palm- 
covered country between the Ziz and Gheris! and was thus 
protected on both flanks to some slight extent, although 
these rivers are easily fordable. A detachment of tanks 
being available, it was decided to use them in the front line 
to support the advance of the native troops of the advance 
guard. During the night of the 14th-15th January then, the 
holding groups had made their forced marches, and at 
7 a.m. on the 15th, Schmidt’s group started. 

The surprise was complete, and although palm-trees 
made it anything but ideal for the advance of tanks, the 
resistance was not severe and in four successive bounds, 
amounting in all to fifteen kilometres, they had reached 
Rissani and after bombarding Belkacem’s fortress, sur- 
rounded and took it. It was a strongly-walled castle with 
its own well and good means of defence, but the surprise 
had been so absolute and the approach of tanks on a broad 
front so terrifying that few of its defenders had waited to 
meet them at close quarters. In vain the conquerors 

21 See Map I. 
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searched the precincts for Belkacem N’Gadi and in vain the 
surrounding troops spread their net. Belkacem, abandoning 
wives and wealth and leaving for the last time his once 
magnificent, but now ruined palace, succeeded in slipping 
away and was next heard of far in the south, in region of 
the Lower Dra.! 

The first year of the intensive campaign then, had the 
Tafilalet to its credit, while its other movements, though 
not ending in any very definite achievement, had left French 
Posts in positions to radiate political action so far as this 
was possible in the Great Atlas? and in the Sarrho. 


The main operation for 1933 was to be the completion of 
the conquest of the Great Atlas by the combined work of 
the Meknes, Tadla, Marrakech and Confins Mobile Groups. 
But since nothing could be done in the mountains before 
May or June, it was decided, rather hurriedly, to devote 
the early months of the year to the conquest of the Sarrho, 
and for this purpose the Marrakech and the Confins groups 
combined. The decision was also largely due to the 
unpleasant activities of the brigands who made it their 
home. On the 7th January, Captain Melmoux was wounded 
in a pursuit and died in hospital at Bou Denib. Lieutenant 
Chappedelaine had already been killed at Touroug. Now 
Le Guvello, a young cavalry officer commanding a goum 
under de Bournazel was wounded and a convoy ambushed 
on the zoth January near Taghbalt, resulting in the death 
of five Spahis. Clearly the activities which issued from the 
Sarrho were intolerable. 

Native troops and partisans only were to be used, and 
although the a officers of the Service of Native Affairs 
were not enthusiastic over this idea, preferring the close 
support of regular troops, they had to do their best. 

About eight thousand native troops were raised, of 
whom half fell to General Catroux’ command and half to 
that of Giraud. Dividing into a number of groups, the 
suddenly approached the Sarrho, so that by the 17t 
February it was completely surrounded. 

On the 18th, an event occurred which threw the French 


2 This account is drawn from information supplied by Captain Schmidt, 
also from Henry Bordeaux. 
2 See Map X. 
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troops into a state of great anxiety. Their beloved General 
Giraud, hero of a hundred fights in France and in the Riff, 
had gone on an aeroplane reconnaissance and had not 
returned. The aeroplane must be down somewhere, but 
if in the hands of the enemy then indeed the operation would 
have been a costly one. Anxious search parties went out 
in every direction. At last the General was found. ‘The 
pilot seeing black smoke coming from his engine, and 
fearing fire, had started a rapid descent when Giraud, not 
wishing to land amongst the enemy, placed his hand on his 
shoulder and pointed to a camp occupied by partisans. 
The pilot wrenched the machine up to clear a hill-top and 
obey the General’s direction, but at this moment something 
in the plane gave way and it crashed on the plateau, coming 
to rest at the edge of a precipice. Here they were found, 
and it took eight hours to bring the General back to his 
camp, his spine being injured. Throughout the campaign 
he continued to direct the movements of his troops from a 
stretcher. 

Conducted under two independent commands, the 
operation was not so well co-ordinated as usual. The 
dissidents, numbering about fifteen hundred rifles, and all 
determined fighters, had collected in the high ridge toward 
the eastern end of the range, some ten kilometres long by 
two broad, where they meant to fight to the last. It was no 
surprise to them that the Roumis had come to conquer 
them, they had long known that the inevitable day must 
arrive. Brigands by birth and tradition, they knew no other 
trade than fighting; they had chosen this position with 
care, knowing it to possess two secret springs, and had 
stocked it with provisions and ammunition. ‘Their leader, 
Hasso ou Ba Slam, a pure-blooded Berber, inspired their 
activities. 

On the 24th February, General Catroux’ group attacked 
from the north; but, exposed to accurate fire from above as 
they scaled the steep slopes, his troopswere unable to maintain 
themselves, and had to retreat after suffering heavy losses, 
some of the goums losing as much as a third of their 
effectives. 

Captain de Bournazel from Rissani, had been lent to 
General Giraud, and commanded one of his groups. Giraud 
decided to attack from the south on the 28th February, and 
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to de Bournazel fell the task of scaling the precipitous 
cliffs, defended from the summit of rocks resembling 
the battlements of some tremendous medieval castle. As 
had been his invariable custom, he intended to lead the 
attack in his bright red Spahi’s tunic, universally believed 
to be a condition of his miraculous immunity, but the 
command, knowing that it would merely convert him into 
an easy target, ordered him to cover it and he obeyed by 
wearing over it a grey djellaba. Legend has it that he 
remarked as he put it on: “‘ It is the shirt of the condemned 
criminal, offer me a last cigarette.” 

On the morning of the attack, Bournazel’s group was 
holding a ledge high up on the mountain side, aiming to 
reach the summit. The artillery had opened and now 
Bournazel led his men forward, scrambling, scaling, 
shooting blindly at the crest-line whence came the sing- 
ing bullets which splashed the rocks all round them. 
Suddenly the leader fell, hit in the stomach, and almost 
at once the attack lost its unity. The Goumiers hesitated, 
turned and began to rush down the slope, charging into 
the second line. Realising what was happening de Bour- 
nazel raised himself with an effort, and propping his body 
against the cliff-side, stemmed the retreat with his cane 
and with his revolver. As he did so he was hit in the right 
arm. His orderly had already fallen, his command was in 
flight! It was a moment of supreme bitterness. 

Dropping his revolver, he fell exhausted. Some second- 
line Legionaries carried him to the rear. Here his old friend, 
Doctor Vial, was able to attend him, but beyond giving him 
morphia, there was little he could do, and in his arms he died. 
A few jokes, a message to his mother, and a warning to his 
successor that his Goum, which consisted of Branés men, 
had fled and should never be trusted again, were his last 
words. His death was in accord with the tradition of 
heroism which clung to his name and has made for him 
an exalted place among the many heroes of Morocco. 

The attack had failed and at a heavy cost. Clearly 
it could not be repeated without strong artillery preparation 
and greatly increased forces. A halt was called, while 
regular troops and artillery were demanded from head- 
quarters. 

A month’s bombardment followed. Heavy shells searched 
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out the desolate mountain positions killing cattle, women 
and men indiscriminately. At last the springs were located 
and a continuous bombardment of these vital points secured 
the end. On the 24th March, Hasso ou Ba Slam descended 
the mountain under a white flag to ask for terms. He was 
told that unconditional surrender alone could be offered. 
After a few moments’ reflection he surrendered, and the 
formidable resistance of mysterious, never-before-conquered 
Sarrho was at an end.? 

Now the mighty task of the final assault on the Atlas 
Tache could begin.? All four groups took part, Meknes, 
the Tadla, the Confins and Marrakech, making up a force 
of thirty-six battalions of infantry, twelve squadrons of 
cavalry, twenty-one batteries of artillery and ten squadrons 
of aircraft, as well as large numbers of irregular native 
troops. ‘The mountainous stretch of hostile country, 
originally a hundred and twenty kilometres by eighty, was 
now reduced to more manageable proportions. 

Operations started in June, with an isolated action of 
the Confins and Meknes, who approached, from east and 
north respectively, the immense valley of the Taghia, where 
political conditions were favourable. The occupation of 
this salient greatly facilitated the next operation, the 
capture of the important corridor of the Assif Melloul, 
running north-west and south-east across the lines of 
crests. 

The combined operations of the four groups began in 
earnest in July, co-ordinated leaps forward ending in the 
fortification of new positions on the system developed by 
General de Loustal. The Marrakech group approached 
the mountain by a piste* which led up the gorge of the 
Dadés river to Semrir and thence in intricate windings up 
the ravine of Tittaouin, and over the mountains to the 
high, desolate plateau of Ait Ani. Here they formed their 
main camp and were eventually joined by portions of the 
other Mobile Groups, so that an army of thirty thousand 
men had to be supplied by one piste alone. This was 
achieved by enforcing one-way traffic, mid-day to midnight 
outwards, and midnight to mid-day for returning lorries. 

1 Obtained from officers who took part; Henry Bordeaux and Revue. 


2 See Map X. 
3 Non-metalled road. 
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In spite of most determined resistance, each step forward 
brought in the submission of some thousand families 
belonging to resident tribes as well as hundreds of refugees 
fighting with them. In July, the Ait Haddidou in the Assif 
Melloul region were the principal opponents. In August 
the Tadla Group ideal the Ait Abdi and occupied the 
valley of Ahansal in the western section. During that 
month, the Meknes Group worked its way over the Djebel 
Amdghous to form a junction with the Marrakech Grou 
in the Ait Ani plateau. The final operation was an assault 
on the precipitous heights of the Baddou in which the last 
dissident tribesmen had taken refuge. ‘This took place 
between the 8th and the 25th August, involving heavy 
loss not only in the assault but in the approach by the 
Confins Group from the south. 

By the middle of September the long-drawn-out, complex 
campaign, of four months arduous and continual fighting 
was at an end.1 The Great Atlas was conquered. Many 
thousands of families had been added to the Maghzen, 
though their obstinate resistance had cost them several 
thousand lives. Neither was the price a heavy one. For 
example, the casualties of the Tadla Group, which was 
fighting continuously were : 


Six French officers (one killed, five wounded). 

Twenty-eight regular troops, killed and wounded. 

One hundred and fifty-six supplementary native troops 
killed and wounded. 


Long years of fighting had developed a remarkable spirit 
of mutual confidence between the groups. A great keenness 
in leadership distinguished the officers who led the attacks ; 
the steady war-worn veterans of the Foreign Legion sup- 
ported them. These facts, and the adoption of scene 
methods for obtaining results at minimum cost, could alone 
have produced this remarkable success. 


1 This account and the stages of progress shown on Map were obtained 
from Staff reports of the Meknes and Tadla Groups, and information 
supplied by the Marrakech command. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE LAST SURRENDERS 
1934 


Death of Moulai Yussef—Accession of Sidi Mohamet—M. Ponsot, Resident 
—The campaign of the Sous—The battle of Tizi—The Anti-Atlas 
movement—Final surrenders—Trinquet’s raid to Tindouf. 


NE year remained in which to complete the 

Conquest of Morocco, that of 1934. But the task 

did not seem beyond possibility, since all the 

remaining “dissidence’’ had collected in the 
far south, like the lees in a bottle of wine. 

Everywhere else in the great land peace reigned, and 
shy Berbers of the mountains were beginning to taste the 
sweets of security, and to enjoy the surprising possibilities 
of the motor-omnibuses which, for a few francs, were 
el pa to take them to Casablanca and to give them their 

rst view of two most strange marvels, a modern city and 
the deep blue sea. 

In 1927, His Shereefian Majesty, Moulai Yussef, first 
Sultan of the Protectorate, was gathered to his fathers 
after a reign of fifteen years, and his son Sidi Mohamet, a 
handsome young man in his twenties, reigned in his stead. 

M. Steeg was succeeded by M. Saint, another former 
Governor of Algeria, and a particular friend of Lyautey’s ; 
he in turn gave place to M. Ponsot, French delegate at the 
Oujda negotiations with Abd el Krim. Each maintained 
the Lyautey policy, varied somewhat according to his own 
temperament. From the viewpoint of the ordinary colonist 
or tourist, Morocco was, and had been for years in a 
condition of profound peace. 

For soldiers, the military problem of the Sous had its 
complications, but compared to that of the Great Altas 
it was child’s play. 

The line of French penetration at the end of 1933 ran 
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from the sea due west of Tiznit, past the northern edge 
of a steep group of hills, south of Agadir bou Adan, and 
Talaint. Then, inclining northwards, it skirted the northern 
foothills of the Anti-Atlas as far as Agadir Tesguent, finally 
turning south-eastwards to Aqqa. Everything north of this 
line had already come under French influence through the 
administration of the Great Caids. Some one to two 
hundred kilometres further south, the Oued Dra, a mere 
river-bed at most seasons, leading westwards to the Atlantic, 
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bounded Morocco and separated it from the Spanish colony 
of Rio del Oro. 

Between Tiznit and the mouth of the Dra a strip of 
coastline, thirty kilometres in depth, also belonged to 
Spain. It was known as the Ifni enclave and had only 
recently been occupied! although it had been Spanish by 
treaty for many years. 

Lest there should be any suggestion of poaching, the 
French Government issued careful orders that in the 
coming operations its boundaries were to be given a very 
wide berth. 

In the dissident area thus enclosed, there were reckoned 


1 August, 1933. 
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to be at least twenty-five thousand men possessing modern 
rifles and as many more with muzzle loaders. Serious 
resistance was therefore to be expected. In the Anti- 
Atlas were several sedentary tribes, while in the south- 
eastern region, the nomadic Ait Hamou, Ait Khebbach 
and Ait Oussa asserted their independence fiercely, and 
had for long made life impossible for the sedentaries of 
the district. Our old friend Belkacem N’Gadi from the 
Tafilalet and other obstinate leaders! kept the flame alive. 

During the winter the French had summoned a meeting 
of chiefs at Kerdous, inviting them to surrender to the 
Maghzen and so avoid unnecessary fighting, but the result 
was disappointing. Asa matter of honour, if for no other 
reason, they were not going to submit without a baroud. 

A show of force was inevitable, and since, as far as could 
be seen, this was likely to be the final campaign of the 
conquest, General Huré was determined that both in 
planning and in execution it should be a model, and should 
embody all the lessons learnt in long years of war. 

The “terrain ’’ moreover, gave ge ene for novel 
and interesting tactics. South of the Anti-Atlas and of 
the minor range just east of Ifni, the ground was unusually 
flat. Certainly there were hills here and there, but they 
rose steeply out of a sandy plain so hard and smooth that 
good strong lorries could travel almost anywhere over its 
surface irrespective of roads. This was a feature to be 
utilised, for 1t could enable infantry, suitably mechanised, 
to advance on a broad front at unprecedented speeds. 

Moreover, the greater the force applied, the more rapid 
would be the success, and the smaller the casualties both 
amongst the dissidents and the French. 

It was decided accordingly to utilise the whole available 
fighting strength of Morocco, which then amounted to : 


Twenty-six battalions of infantry, 
One battalion of tanks, 

Two motorised groups of artillery, 
Six groups of horse artillery, 

Ten squadrons of cavalry (horse), 
Seven units of motorised cavalry, 
Eight squadrons of aeroplanes, 


1 Merebbi Rebbo, brother of El Hiba, el Hanafi, the brothers Aderdour. 
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One company of Moroccan Sahariens, 
One company of camel corps, 
Thirteen Moroccan mixed Goums, 
Ten thousand partisans. 


This formidable army included every modern innovation, 
as well as the ancient formations indigenous to Africa, and 
totalled some forty thousand men. 

General Huré established his headquarters at Insgan, 
north of Tiznit, and divided his force into two groups, the 
one under General Catroux which concentrated at or near 
Tiznit, the other under General Giraud, some of which 
came across the desert from distant Colomb-Bechar and 
concentrated at Aqqa, under Colonel Trinquet, while a 
portion assembled at Agadir Tesguent under Colonel 
Maratuech. 

Catroux had sixteen battalions of infantry, and a propor- 
tion of cavalry and horse-drawn artillery. ‘To Trinquet fell 
everything “‘ motorised,” including a hundred lorries, each 
capable of transporting fourteen men, the “ motorised ”’ 
machine-guns, .37’s and .75’s. He also had some horse 
cavalry and the camel corps. It was evident that if any 
fun was to be had out of moving an army through enemy 
“ora at a hundred kilometres a day, Trinquet was to 

ave it. 

Every movement was exactly timed. Indeed the whole 
campaign had a suggestion of clockwork about it, for the 
enemy interfered very little to disturb its rhythmic swing. 

The plan involved two distinct phases. In the first, 
Trinquet would overrun the flat southern area in a surprise 
sweep from east to west, while Catroux, moving slowly 
southward, held it in force at its northern outlet; in the 
second, Catroux and Maratuech turning to face one another 
would advance and meet in the heart of the Anti-Atlas. 
In the course of these movements, enemy groups would be 
broken up, and submissions obtained; and the Posts 
immediately established in the now time-honoured wa 
would inaugurate the reign of law and order together wit 
Its inevitable complement, the payment of taxes to the 
Maghzen. 

By the 21st February, everyone having reached his 
appointed place, the operation began with Trinquet’s sweep 
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across the plain. Two days later Catroux’ men, in two 
parallel columns, under Colonel Blanc, moved south from 
Agadir bou Adan and Talaint respectively. 

The western column had the post of honour, since to 
it fell the task of climbing the formidable hills to the south 
and of capturing Tizi, the pass which was the key to the 
southern plains. Its formation conformed to the usual 
arrangement. The first line, or shock troops was composed. 
of a goum, two hundred mokhraznis and five hundred 
partisans ; the second was made up of a battalion of the 
Foreign Legion and one of the Moroccan infantry. French 
officers led both lines. This maintained the principle of 
using Moroccan irregulars in attack, while Legionaries and 
regular Moroccans follow close behind to steady them and 
hold the positions gained, so that no French lives are risked 
except those of the officers and N.C.O.s whose leadership is 
indispensable. 

Long before daylight on the 23rd, Captain La Tour 
leading the first line, scaled the rocky, cactus-covered hill 
and took up a position on the crest. 

But as is so often the case in hill country, this crest 
only made another visible, and La Tour continued to move 
forward to gain as much ground as possible before daylight. 

Suddenly firing broke out, and enemies rose up every- 
where. La Tour had walked into the middle of a sleeping 
harka whose soldiers seemed to spring up out of the very 
rocks. A hand-to-hand fight followed. Eventually the 
tribesmen, clinging to their positions, had to be dislodged 
with hand grenades, after which a charge disengaged the 
left flank which was similarly caught, and whose officers 
had been killed. Catroux then consolidated his position 
while Trinquet swept onwards with lightning speed. 
Reaching ‘Tamanart and Foum el Hassan on the 25th, he 
dispatched his camel corps southwards to make for the 
Dra and follow it towards the coast so as to pick up stragglers 
escaping into Spanish territory, while he moved on to 
‘Taghjicht and thence to Goulemine, astounding the natives 
by his swiftness and taking surrenders as he went, almost 
without firing a shot. 

The Ait Hamou and Ait Khebbach held out to the last, 
fleeing westwards and scattering as Trinquet came up with 
them. In the end he passed right through them and they 
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found themselves between his force at Mechra Chaman and 
that of Catroux, now advanced to Goulemine. At last 
completely awed, and feeling themselves entirely outclassed 
by the motorised infantry, both tribes surrendered, the 
Ait Khebbach giving themselves up to Catroux and the Ait 
Hamou to Trinquet, who by his swiftness had prevented a 
bolt into Rio del Oro. 

Colonel Maratuech meanwhile had completed his task 
against strong opposition. His mission was to conquer the 
important Ait Abdallah tribes, who inhabited the mountain- 
ous country south-east of Agadir Tesguent, and after estab- 
lishing Posts to make a junction with Trinquet’s force at 
Tamanart. Advancing on the 28th February, he found the 
tribesmen strongly entrenched behind low walls in a series 
of parallel positions, and a long day’s fighting was necessary 
to conquer the stronghold. In its course he lost eighteen 
killed and twenty-five wounded. Leaving Posts at Ait 
Abdallah and Timguilcht, he made his junction on the 
6th March. 

The first movement was now complete. The Anti-Atlas 
remained. Swinging leftwards, Catroux moved into the 
mountains in three parallel columns, while Maratuech set 
out to meet him with two more. But the resistance was 
slight, for Merebbi Rebbo, the chieftain who was its inspira- 
tion, had already fled from Kerdous. By the 14th March 
the junction had taken place, and the last of the tribes, the 
sedentary Ait Souab, made Targuiba' by hamstringing and 
cutting the throat of a bull, so that it should fall at the feet 
of the victorious general. 

They bore no malice. Fifteen thousand rifles were 
collected (showing that the original estimate was exagger- 
ated) and some were given back to enable the tribesmen 
to defend themselves against armed bands from across the 
Dra. With a sigh half of relief, and half of regret, the 
simple-hearted Berbers began to rebuild their villages and 
make the best of the secure and tranquil life they could 
now look forward to. Even Belkacem N’Gadi made his 
submission. 

On the 18th March, the Resident-General, M. |’Ambas- 
sadeur Ponsot reviewed the troops at Bou Izakaren, so 
recently the home of notorious brigands, receiving there a 

1 Formal submission. 
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telegram of congratulations from Maréchal Petain on having 
crowned the great work of Lyautey. 

But Trinquet, the tyres of whose lorries had so success- 
fully bitten into the desert sand, tarried hardly a moment 
before setting off southwards to Tindouf. Skirting the 
inner boundary of Rio del Oro, he made the junction 
between Morocco and Mauritania in a region where it had 
not been possible since the days when El Mansour the 
Golden returned from a southern raid with all the fabulous 
treasure of Timbucktoo.' 

1 This account is drawn from Lieut-Col. Claveau’s article ‘‘ Les Etapes 
de la Pacification,’? Revue, from notes supplied by Commandant Boyer, 


commanding the circle of Posts at Tiznit, from information obtained on the 
spot from Colonel Suffren and Captain La Tour, and from Charbonneau. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


HOMAGE TO THE CONQUEROR 
1935 


Cost of France’s achievement—Administration—Banditry—Feeling in the 
country—Death of Lyautey—Interment in Morocco—Lyautey’s 
epitaph. 


RANCE, having undertaken the Protectorate of 
Morocco, has been compelled to pour out vast 
sums. So also has Spain. 

The cost to France of the fighting alone in the 
long years from 1907 to 1934, has amounted to thirteen 
thousand million francs; in addition, while the Protectorate 
Budget has brought in ten thousand million francs, it has 
been necessary for loans to be raised to the tune of another 
three thousand million.? 

France is thus very far from having made financial profit 
out of Morocco, and though she has found opportunities 
for many thousands of French colonists, and much trade for 
French firms, her work has surely been far more beneficial 
to Morocco and the Moroccans than to herself. 

The time when Morocco will be self-supporting is 
perhaps near at hand, but France’s chief gain 1s without 
doubt an immense national pride in her great achievement 
which stands as an example to the world of her civilising 
influence, her military prowess and her capacity to colonise. 

The machinery of colonisation of one of the most rapidly 
and successfully developed countries in the world would 
form a fruitful study, as would the administration of justice, 
the development of native industries, and the relations 
between the Maghzen and the Protectorate officials. They 
do not, however, belong to this history. 

Morocco is now?’ divided into civil and military regions. 

1 Official figures. The variation of the franc during the Protectorate 
ia i these figures difficult to render in sterling. 
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All that part from Ouezzane and Taza in the north, including 
Fez and Meknes, right down to Marrakech and Mogador 
in the south, is under civil administration, as well as a great 
strip of East Morocco, stretching from Berkane and Oujda 
to Figuig. In the administration of these districts the 
military no longer has any part. Where there is still the 
possibility of a rising, however, and where djtcheurs? still 
exercise their calling, the army continues to rule. These 
districts include the whole of the Riff Mountains, the Middle 
and Great Atlas and the vast territory to the south and east. 
Here colonists are rare and the Commandants of French 
Posts acting in loco parentis to the simple-hearted tribesmen, 
leading their Caids by the hand while supporting their 
authority, exemplify the ideal protection of a small and 
backward nation by a great and civilised one. 

The djicheurs continue to afford the soldiers an excuse 
for military activity and necessitate the taking of elaborate 
measures of security before travellers are allowed to circulate 
in the wilder districts. 

These djicheurs, vigorous and warlike, exceptional shots, 
well armed and capable of living for weeks on a few dates, 
cannot be ignored. They form themselves into bands? 
which may number from four or five to as many as a 
hundred. ‘They have no political ideals but are merely 

rofessional robbers with a remarkably high technique. 
heir object is to live on the country, and for this the first 
essential is a supply of rifles and ammunition. 

There are various recognised methods of obtaining them. 
For instance, watching for a rekka® whose habits are known, 
they will set upon him and take him prisoner. As they 
retreat into the mountains, his letters will be strewn about 
as if it were a paper chase. When the postman does not 
arrive, the alarm is given and search parties very soon 
come upon the tracks of the marauders. If the pursuers 
are guileless enough, the trail of letters is followed up some 
mountain gorge. Suddenly the pursuers, generally 
goumiers, are ambushed and shot down. The resulting 
supply of rifles and ammunition will perhaps meet the needs 
of the djich for the coming year. It is an easy matter now 


1 Bandits. 
2 Known as djich, or in the plural djrouch. 
3 Carrier of letters. 
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for a small party with hidden weapons to enter into con- 
versation with a group of shepherds guarding a large flock 
of sheep. At a signal the shepherds are overpowered, the 
sheep are driven off to the mountain, and if their owners 
follow, they will meet the same fate as the goum. 

The slow and difficult elimination of these tiresome but 
skilful robbers, is one of the few tasks left to the military. 
But a watchful finger is kept also on the pulse of national 
feeling lest some unexpected movement of Xenophobia 
should rear its head high enough to cause trouble. In 
general, the country appears to be contented, although it is 
inevitable that the grumbles of those who think they have a 
grievance are louder than the voices of the satisfied. As 
Lyautey himself remarked: “It is not the voice of the 
majority that one hears, for they are working and therefore 
do not chatter.” 

In Fez, there 1s, certainly, a party known as the Jeunes 
Marocains made up largely of Moors engaged in commerce, 
who are profoundly hostile to the French and who boil 
with a sense of injustice at the idea that Morocco should be 
under foreign domination. But these by no means represent 
the opinion of the country, and it is not thought that they 
have any concrete hope of establishing their ideas of inde- 

endence even in the distant future. The farmers and 
abourers are thankful for their security, though it would 
be surprising if they did not, like everybody else, complain 
of their taxation. The great Moorish leaders see clearly 
enough what France has done for their country, and how 
necessary to them tutelage was. It does not seem to be in 
the Moorish character to look far into the future. It was the 
will of Allah that France should prevail, as to the morrow, 
this also may safely be left to Him! 

On the 27th May, 1934, just two months after the 
completion of the conquest, Maréchal Lyautey died. He 
had suffered for some time from an incurable illness, 
but his spirit remained bright and his brain clear to the 
last. 

Morocco had not forgotten him, and his death sent a 
wave of feeling through natives and colonists alike. France, 
who had long since learnt to appreciate his qualities, 
mourned the loss of a national hero. The Prime Minister, 
M. Gaston Doumergue, writing to his widow in the name 
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of the Government used these words: ‘ Great soldier, 
great Frenchman, great administrator, great writer, admir- 
able leader of men, possessing in the highest degree a sure 
sense of where the national interest lies, he has served 
France throughout a long life up till his last hour with 
passionate devotion and remarkable foresight.”’ 

He was buried in Nancy Cathedral, and at the ceremony, 
Maréchal Petain, who made a great point of pronouncing 
his funeral oration, as well as M. Fabry, the Minister of 
War made it clear that, in the official opinion, Lyautey had 
saved Morocco from the Riffan menace before resigning 
in 1925. 

In the following year, when his life’s work was reviewed 
by numerous French pens, only to raise him higher than 
ever in national and indeed, 1n world esteem, it was remem- 
bered that he had expressed the wish that his bones should 
lie un the Morocco he had made and loved, and it was 
decided to give effect to his known desire. 

After a triumphal journey through France, his mortz' 
remains were carried by the cruiser Dupleix from Marseilles 
to Casablanca, an escort of honour being furnished in part 
by Italian and in part by British warships. 

On the 29th of October, 1935, the Maréchal returned to 
Casablanca for the first time since his sorrowful departure 
ten years earlier. Here he was received with all the pomp 
and ceremony of which the French nation is capable. Next 
day at Rabat he was buried. Borne on a motorised gun- 
Carriage, escorted by motor-cyclists and mounted Goums, 
his coffin was placed on a catafalque outside the Bab Yacoub 
el Mansour where the Sultan with his Ministers, and the 
Resident-General with his entourage had assembled. 

It was a scene of simple grandeur. The colours of the 
regiments who had served under him, assembled from all 
over the French Colonial Empire, were dipped in salute as 
the minute-guns boomed and the scarlet-clad band of 
the Sultan’s guard, massed in the gateway, played the 
‘“Marseillaise.”” The black Royal Guard, immobile on 1ron- 
grey chargers, filled the background. The great crowd stood 
silent. M. Ponsot, in a brief speech of farewell, addressing 
the dead Maréchal as Monsieur le Resident, expressed the 
wish that the great work of union between France and 
Morocco, so nobly inspired, might endure for ever. M. 
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Marin, representing the President of the Republic, followed. 
Then began the march past. All the brave motley of the 
French colonial army, horse, foot and motorised, swung by. 

Led by the band of the Legion, came Moroccan Tirail- 
leurs, Moroccan Colonial infantry, Senegalese Tirailleurs, 
Tanks, Engineers, Foreign Legion, Algerian Tirailleurs, 
more Moroccan Tirailleurs, and four regiments of Goums. 
Then Algerian Spahis, Moroccan Spahis, armoured cars, 
motor-cyclists and mobile heavy artillery. 

There was a pause. The air arm of Morocco, due to fly 
and dip in salute was not yet in sight. The Sultan moved 
forward alone, and standing for a moment in contemplation 
before the catafalque, slowly bowed in homage to the 
re-maker of his country, to whom he owed his throne. In 
the hushed silence, the mind of the writer who was present, 
flew to those other Sultans who had played their parts 
in el Magreb’s long-drawn drama. He saw in imagination 
the late Moulai Yussef step into his son’s place and render 
homage to the man who had made him and with whom 
he had so faithfully collaborated. Moulai Hafid and his 
brother Abd el Aziz passed by, the one with soured smile, 
the other with childlike petulent shrug, admitting that in 
spite of their dissent, a great work had been done. The 
shade of Moulai Hassan whose endless campaignings had 
never accomplished what this man had, brooded over the 
scene, and that of the small, dark, wizened Moulai Ismail 
seemed to admit with a gesture that the alliance with France 
he had sought had been at last achieved, though not quite 
as he had planned it ! 

The Sultan Sidi Mohamet withdrew to his green-lined 
tent and waited, but still the aircraft did not come. Yet 
so moved was the crowd that a stillness, as of death, pre- 
vailed. The writer’s vision flowed on. All the figures of 
the unending war of conquest moved slowly past the bier. 
Raisuli rode by, his red head rolling as in his last journey 
to Ajdir. He at least had profited in his lifetime from the 
action of the Powers for which he was so largely responsible. 
Bou Hamara, crouched in his cage, strapped to the back of 
a camel, found grace to bow his head, Brave Moha ou 
Hamou saluted generously as to a conqueror to whom he 
bore no malice, and his son Bouazza followed him. El Hiba, 
with the Chenguetti, Sidi Ali Amaouch, Sidi Raho and 
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many another filed by. The spirit of Abd el Krim, leaving 
for a moment his living body in far Reunion, smiled sar- 
donically as he passed. Abd el Malek, with his renowned 
grandfather Abd el Kader, waved a doubtful salute. The 
shade of the Englishman, Sir Arthur Nicolson, who had 
done so much to help France toward her desire, seemed to 
acknowledge by his salute that his confidence had not been 
misplaced, nor his affection for Morocco betrayed. 

But now the air was filled with sound, and all eyes were 
turned heavenwards. Squadron after Squadron of Mor- 
occo’s Air Force swept down upon the scene, saluted and 
withdrew, while the thunder reverberated off the ancient 
walls. 

The Sultan had driven off, his brilliant grey-mounted 
guard closing around him. Slowly, the coffin was borne 
up the sand-strewn avenue to the tomb at the top of the 
hill. Here, in a vault covered by a simple marabout and 
surrounded by myrtles and tamarisk trees, the hero of the 
conquest was laid to rest. Surely the most generous and 
inspired conquest possible, born of the desire of a great 
nation for fitting colonial achievement, brought into being 
under evil auspices, by ugly political manceuvrings, as a 
pawn in the hidden di lomacy of striving nations. Yet 
this man had lifted what might so easily have been a 
sordid tragedy to the height of something noble and gener- 
ous, something which no one could fail to admire. He had 
done this by the generous grandeur of his outlook and by 
unswervingly applying his sense of justice, expressed in 
his simple phrase: ‘‘ Let us remember that in Morocco 
there are Moroccans.”’ 

Exact and complete in everything he undertook, he did 
not forget to write his own epitaph which stands engraved 
above his tomb inside the marabout. It reads as follows on 
the opposite page: 
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Here lies 
Louis Hubert Gonsalvé Lyautey 
Who was the first Resident-General of France in Morocco 
(1912-1925) 
He died in the Catholic religion 
whose Last Sacraments he received 
in the fullness of Faith. 
Profoundly respectful of the ancestral traditions 
and of the Mussulman religion 
conserved and practised by the inhabitants of the Magreb, 
amongst whom he has desired to rest in this land 
which he loved so much. 
May God keep his soul in eternal peace. 
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AFTER US: THe Wortp as rr Micur Bz 


By J. P. LOCKHART-MUMMERY, M.A., M.B., 
B.C. (Cantab.) 


With a Foreword by 
THE RT. HON. LORD HORDER OF ASHFORD, 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Aon what is man and his institutions drifting ? 

What sort of people will there be 1500 years hence, 
and under what conditions will they live? How will they 
be governed and what will be their beliefs ? What is man 
doing now to try and improve the conditions of life in the 
future ? 


There are a hundred and one other aspects to this always 
fascinating subject for speculation that are dealt with by Mr. 
Lockhart-Mummery in concrete and extremely convincing 
manner in this book. 


The author takes a wide survey, considering every phase 
of the matter, from Power, Money and Government to the 
New Citizen, the Perfect Child and the realization that Man 
is and must be his own God. 

Throughout it is interesting, written with imagination, 
stimulating and always provocative. 

As he says himself in the preface: ‘““Those who will take 
the trouble to read this book will certainly find much food 
for thought, and even if they disagree with many of the 
ideas, the book will have earned merit if it encourages them 
to think seriously of how the world and its inhabitants may 
be improved for future generations of mankind”’. 

“After Us” succeeds in doing so. 


Large Demy 8vo 185. net. 
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FROM VINE STREET TO JERUSALEM 
By JOSEPH BROADHURST 
[Late of New Scotland Yard; Assistant Inspector-General (C.I.D.) 
Palestine Police and Chief of Police, Tel-Aviv and Jaffa] 
With a Foreword by 
THE RT. HON. STRATHCARRON, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 
R. BROADHURST more than fulfilled his childhood 
ambition to be a detective. His career took him to 
Deptford, Vine Street, Scotland Yard, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Tel-Aviv and Jaffa. Little did Old Joe, ““The Beau Brummell 
of Vine Street”, think he would be Assistant Provost-Marshal 
of Jerusalem, but he held this appointment when Lord 
Allenby entered the Holy City. He gives a first hand 
account of this historic event. At Cairo, he had to shoot 
spies, solve mysteries and watch suspicious adventuresses. 
Once he was kidnapped and knocked on the head. After 
the War, he returned to the Metropolitan C.I.D., and one of 
his jobs was to interview lunatics and cranks at the Yard. 
The Colonial Office sent him out to Palestine to organize a 
native C.1.D. in that crime-ridden land. It was a gargantuan 
task, tracking dope smugglers, political agents and assassins. 
In Tel-Aviv, the only really Jewish city in the world, he had 
the unique experience of being the only Christian police 
officer. 
These reminiscences are set down in a graphic style which 
mark this book as a classic record of human endeavour. 


Large Demy. Fully Illustrated. 185. met. 


AMONG THE COVENT GARDEN STARS 


By JOSEPHINE O’DONNELL 
With a Forword by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 


| psd in her whimsical way, beckoned Miss O’Donnell 
from the life of a small Irish town, through Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy, and then to Covent Garden Opera 
House, where for more than ten years she has been secretary 
to the Managing Directors. 


Life in this famous Opera House which, to the greater 
majority, must be like that of a Hidden City, has a fascination 
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all its own and the author’s unique position from the days of 
her first Chief, the late Colonel Blois, to those of the present 
Artistic Director, Sir Thomas Beecham, has provided her with 
unusual opportunities of relating all that which is so deeply 
interesting and yet so little known in the realm of modern 
opera and i its star performers. 


A welcome visitor to the dressing-rooms of The Principals 
—and also a linguist—the author has been told scores of 
good stories which are now related to the public for the first 
time. The famous Soprano who laughed so much that she 
couldn’t sing; the tenor who shared a shirt at a concert ; 
the other tenor, whose voice, in wartime, silenced the 
enemy’s guns; the basso, mistaken for an international 
thief; the alto, dismissed on her first appearance; the 
dashing Toreador, who took to his heels when faced by a 
real bull in the wings—she knows them all, and makes us 
feel quite at home, in our turn, with those fascinating people, 

the: daternarional Opera Stars. 


Large Demy. Copiously Illustrated. 185. net. 


SELDOM DEER or Wueets Across DENMARK 
By NEVE SCARBOROUGH 


Gt Rises is an inconsequential record of a series of visits 
to a country which is carefree and charmingly hospit- 
able and all too little known to the English. It is a light- 
hearted attempt to describe the impressions which Denmark 
and its inhabttants made on two cyclists who have taken 
the trouble to seek out its more remote corners and the 
unusually interesting customs of a people who are more 
progressive than most and yet retain many medieval habits 
and 18th century graces. 

This is not a text-book or a guide-book but something 
entirely different. It is spiced with humour and under- 
standing and is written in a manner which reveals a con- 
noisseur’s vivid palate for discovering those incidents and 
elements which are absorbing and unique. 


Demy 80. Beautifully Illustrated. 165. net. 
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WITH DETECTIVES ROUND THE WORLD 
By FRANK LONGWORTH 


HE aim of this book is to present crime from a new 

angle—that of the detective whose brilliant work has 
solved many baffling mysteries. Usually the limelight 
is on the criminal. He is the centre figure at the trial, 
while his deeds frequently make him a temporary national 
hero. Here we have the other side of the story: about 
thirty crimes reconstructed from the viewpoint of the 
detective, showing how from the merest detail he forges 
an unbreakable chain of evidence. These cases, collected 
from all parts of the world, illustrate the magnificent work 
daily undertaken not only by Scotland Yard, but by similar 
institutions on the Continent, in the United States, and 
several parts of the British Empire, and describe how the 
collaboration existing between the police forces of various 
countries has resulted in the solution of the most difficult 
crimes ever committed. They make thrilling and fascina- 
ting reading. The writer, who has practised in the Courts 
both as a lawyer and as a journalist, is a keen student of 
criminology. His world-wide judicious selection of cases 
should appeal to all classes of readers. 


Large Demy 8v0. Illustrated. 185. met. 


THE CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 


By Vicz-ApmirAL C. V. USBORNE, C.B., C.M.G. 


With a Foreword by 
THE RT. HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 


Author of “Blast and Counterblast’’, ‘‘Smoke on the Horizon’, ete. 


oe nanend over half a century, history has changed Morocco 
from a wild and bloodstained autocracy into an ordered 
protectorate in which peace reigns. It was the will of France, 
after 1870, to join Morocco to her growing African Empire, 
and the political manceuvres by which she succeeded in 
doing so in the teeth of the jealousy and opposition of rival 
powers, form a fascinating story. Spain followed in her 
wake. Having won the right to protect the Moorish Sultan 
and his people, France and Spain found themselves under 
the necessity of conquering the country tribe by tribe in 
the name of the Sultan. The story of these campaiyns, the 
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military successes, and the sanguinary reprisals of the 
tribesmen are detailed here in crisp, readable form. In its 
course the tale reveals the romantic careers of such men as 
Raisuli, Bou Hamara, Abdel Krim, General Sylvestre, 
Captain Bournazel and, greatest of all, Marechal Lyautey, 
whose inspired qualities converted what might have been a 
brutal conquest into a beneficent, civilizing influence. 

The author has had access to numerous official documents 
hitherto unpublished. He has studied the various campaigns 
on the spot, and discussed them with the soldiers who 
actually fought them. Much sensational material, never 
before published, is here exposed, and the book should be 
useful to military and political students as well as of absorbing 
interest to the general reader. 


Large Demy. Fully Illustrated. 185. met. 


MONTE CARLO CASINO 


By GENERAL PIERRE POLOVTSOFF 
(President of the International Sporting Club) 


ERE is the inside story of the world’s most famous 
casino, told for the first time by the man best qualified 
to deal with the subject. General Polovtsoff, who writes 
fluent English, comes of a distinguished Russian family and 
is now President of the International Sporting Club where 
the highest play is to be seen. Every winter it is crowded 
with famous figures drawn from all over the world, and 
almost every night fortunes are won and lost within its 
closely guarded doors. 

General Polovtsoff’s father was himself a famous gambler 
and the owner of one of the largest villas in Monte Carlo. 
Here the author stayed when on leave from his regiment, so 
that his memories extend over a period of more than thirty 
years. During that time he has come into close contact 
with the most famous visitors to the place, including such 
diverse figures as Edward VII and Charlie Chaplin. 


He writes frankly and fearlessly of many things which have 
mever before found their way into print. Many of his 
stories are amusing; others are grim. He gives detailed 
descriptions of the ingenious attempts which have been 
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made to swindle the casino. His chapter on “Super- 
stitions” will move some to laughter, and others to tears, 
at the credulity of the human race, though even the most 
sceptical will be impressed by his own experiences of the 
occult. He discusses fully the subject of “Systems”, and 
no one contemplating a visit to Monte Carlo or any other 
casino should fail to read what he has to say in this respect. 


This diverting book is one of the few which may safely 
be described as unique, for the author’s sources of informa- 
tion cannot be excelled. Everyone who has a spark of the 
gambling spirit will enjoy every page of this fascinating 
narrative. 

Large Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


LADY IN BLUE 
By COMMANDANT MARY ALLEN, O.B.E. 


6) ages is a unique autobiography, since it tells the story 
of the founding of the Women Police. 


Miss Allen was expelled from home for studying the 
Suffragette claims. She became a Suffragette herself, broke 
the windows of the Home Office, was the first hunger- 
striker, was four times imprisoned, organized Suffragette 
outrages, and then, when war broke out, went to the police 
she had harried and suggested forming a Women’s Police 
section. The first policewoman in England, she had some 
amazing adventures during the War, at munition factories 
and camps, in air raids and explosions. 


After the War, she trained and introduced policewomen 
on the Rhine, with the Army of Occupation there, and in 
Ireland during the Sinn Fein troubles. She has since visited 
Egypt, Germany, France, Holland, North and South 
America, Greece, Poland and many other countries, by 
police invitation, and met such famous persons as Herr 
Hitler, Russell Pasha, and many others. She has trained 
women police units for many foreign countries, and for 
England. 


Large Demy 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 
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IN PLAIN CLOTHES: 
FurRTHER MEMOIRS OF A POLITICAL POLICE OFFICER 


By Ex-Dersecrive-INspscror HAROLD BRUST 
(Late of the Special Branch, Scotland Yard) 
Asshor of ‘‘I Guarded Kings’, ete. 


AROLD BRUST, whose first book of true detective 
adventures, “I Guarded Kings”, was the outstanding 
memoir-success of last year, has been a noted detective for 
thirty years—twenty of which he spent in the crack crime- 
fighting departments of Scotland Yard. He knows ‘“‘the 
game” from A to Z. And it is of “‘the game”, with its 
shadowy figures of hunters and hunted, that he tells power- 
fully, graphically, in his second book of reminiscences. Here 
are the stories which never reach the newspapers, of tense 
moments and split-second perils guarding such great men as 
Stanley Baldwin, Winston Churchill, and Bonar Law ; here 
is ““The Yard” and its under-cover men, grappling with vice 
rackets, smashing race gangs, waging its never-ending fight 
with the sinister law-breakers. “The greatest team of man- 
hunters in the world, bar none”, says Mr. Brust, and proves 
it. To balance the thrills, he dives into a rich storehouse of 
memories for the comedies which offset tragedies in the 
Underworld; and, to enrich an enthralling narrative, looks 
into the future and tells what he himself would do if he could 

be “‘Boss” at Scotland Yard. 

Large Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


SECRET AFRICA 


By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 
Author of ‘Great African Mysteries’’, ete. 


| this second book of African mysteries, travel and 
adventure, Lawrence G. Green reveals more dark corners 
of the continent and takes his readers along distant frontiers 
into strange and fascinating places. Some of his most 
astounding stories are backed up by convincing evidence. 
Where he deals with mysteries which cannot be explained, 
he arrays the facts, suggests a solution and leaves the reader 
to form his own opinion. 
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“Secret Africa” tells of natives who die at will and other 
medical mysteries. The fate of the women who survived 
the wreck of the treasure ship Grosvenor; mysteries of the 
Kalahari Desert ; queer spots in the former German colony 
of South-West Africa; “the man-eating tree” of Mada- 
gascar; these are chapters in a work which will grip those 
thousands of readers who were enthralled by the same 
author’s “Great African Mysteries”, published last year and 
praised by scores of book critics in Britain and overseas. 

Other valuable sections of the new work deal with the 
gold of the Witswatersrand, the diamonds of Namaqualand 
and Kimberley, and (as a contrast) the wine of the Cape. 
The author moves swiftly from a Black University to the 
strange white folk living in the Cape Province forests, a 
race apart. He writes of what he has seen from Cape Town 
to Mauritius, from the Congo to Kunene. Here is the raw 
material of a hundred novels—a book without a monoto- 
nous page. 

Large Demy. Laavishly Illustrated. 185. net. 


THIS THY BODY 
AN EXPERIENCE IN OSTEOPATHY 


By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
Ausbor of ‘In Darkest London’, “Women of the Underworld”, ete. 


With Introduction by VISCOUNT ELIBANK 
(First President of the General Council and Register of Osteopaths.) 


i Bae author, in a vivid style, deals with her own startling 
experience in sudden recovery from dragging, grinding 
pain—pain which she insists is of the devil—through a new 
form of healing. 

She gives a graphic story of the old frontiersman, Andrew 
Still, who fifty years ago preached the doctrine that all 
remedies necessary to health exist in the human body. 

Mrs. Chesterton goes on to deal with the struggles and 
opposition the system has come up against from the Medical 
Profession right to the time when, last year, a Bill for its 
legal status came before the House of Lords. 

Cases of almost miraculous cure are quoted which, given 
up by orthodox doctors, have been successfully treated. 
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She makes a strong plea to members of the British Medical 
Association to examine for themselves the methods of those 
with whom—under the present ruling of the Medical 
Council—they are afraid to work for fear of being struck off 
the Register. 

Cr. 8v0. Cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


GREAT ASIATIC MYSTERIES 
By CHARLES LOW 


“ras is something entirely different from the ordinary 
travel book. It is a collection of the greatest mysteries _ 
of the East. Asia has been ransacked to produce a volume 
of real-life mystery and excitement such as the most ingenious 
fiction writer would find hard to surpass. 

Mysterious jungle tribes, undiscovered save by obscure 
hunters and traders; haunted ships and ghost ships ;_ riddles 
of enigmatic cities of the dead; secrets of Java’s Valley of 
Death ; seni of a vanished continent, lost beneath the 
waters of the Indian Ocean; mystery men who transform 
themselves into tigers at will; unsolved mysteries of Asiatic 
anys and conjuring ; these are some of the subjects which 
will fascinate the imagination of any reader who enjoys the 
problems presented by these apparently insoluble mysteries. 

Buried deep in the untrodden jungles of Cambodia are the 
ruins of the great city of Angkor Thom. Who were the 
people who, centuries back when Britain was but the home 
of barbaric tribes, planned these magnificent palaces, temples 
and towers? Though the writer cannot put forward a 
definite solution of this mystery he makes several attractive 
suggestions and leaves the reader to form his own opinion. 
This and other discussions of a similar nature will be most 
fascinating to all those who attempt in imagination to pierce 
the mists which surround the origin of the human race. 

From the green gloom of Malayan jungles to the glare of 
the Gobi Desert; from palm-fringed island and coral reef 
to the secret places of Tibet, mountain-guarded land of 
hidden gold, the author passes in his search for new and 
genuine mysteries of the East. 


Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 185. net. 
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GOLD OF ETHIOPIA 


By FRANK E. HAYTER, F.Z.S. 
Asther of “‘In Quest of Shoba’s Mines’, ete. 


Gf) liseaee ate few parts of the modern world into which 
no white man has ever ventured. Of those untrodden 
wastes and forests that do remain untouched, Abyssinia is 
perhaps the best example. The author, in his book, “In 
Quest of Sheba’s Mines’, has already recorded some of his 
adventures in that ancient land, during an expedition he 
made in search of the legendary treasure which once belonged 
to the Queen of Sheba. He found the treasure, and although 
he had no need to return to Abyssinia, Mr. Hayter found 
himself unable to remain in England; the urge to return 
was too strong. So back he went to the scene of his first 
triumph, the mysterious mountain Tulu Wallel. 


“Gold of Ethiopia” is an account of his second expedition, 
which was far from prosaic, for the author lost himself on 
a field of lava, unwittingly became the accomplice of some 
thieves, disturbed white monkeys torturing each other on a 
mysterious island, and, not least, was clase 4 as a god. 
He took part, against his will, in a native elephant hunt, 
possibly the first to be witnessed by any white man, while 
the ped igird | insanity of his companion, a German mining 
engineer, added to the trials of the trip. Eventually, how- 
ever, they both returned safely to Addis Ababa, having 
found and worked gold in the far interior of Abyssinia, for 
the western part of that country is the greatest gold-bearing 
area in Africa which is still undeveloped. 


Demy 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


THE MANSION HOUSE 
By LADY KNILL 


ONE of the principal houses in the City of London, the . 


Mansion House has a story that is full of romance and 
drama. Through its rooms for nearly two hundred years 
have passed many of the greatest and most interesting men 
who have lived during this period, and in some subtle way 
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these people seem to have left an atmosphere with the bricks 
and mortar of the old building. 


The foundation stone of the Mansion House was laid on 
October 25, 1739, but the work was not entirely finished 
until the year 1753. Before the present building appeared, 
however, its work was carried on elsewhere. Thus this 
book deals with more than merely the story of the house we 
see to-day. It delves back into the past, discovering and 
explaining the traditions upon which the present building 
rests. This part of the work takes the reader back into very 
early days in London. 

The author has not forgotten the human touch, so that 
there is not a dull page between its covers. But apart from 
affording excellent, entertaining reading, this is a work of 
importance, as its subject i is handled from a constructive and 
informative point of view. It should be read by all lovers 
of London, who will find many new things in its pages. 


Large Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. vo. x1x 
Edited by A. N. MARQUIS 


HIS new volume contains concise, up-to-date bio- 

graphical sketches of over 30,000 of the most notable 
iving Americans—Men and Women—in all parts of the 
world. 

It includes as nearly as possible, sketches of all those 
Americans, together with their present address, whose 
position, activities or achievements make them of general 
interest, telling just the things every intelligent person wants 
to know about them. 


Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought 
down to date. There is scarcely a biography in the book 
which has not been altered or amended in one or more 
particulars. Removals have been noted, deaths recorded and 
several thousands of entirely new sketches have been added. 


Size 93 x 7 inches. Cloth. 2,620 pages. 2 guineas net. 
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Recent Important Books 


MEMOIRS OF A LONDON COUNTY CORONER 
H. R. Oswatp, M.D., M.B., C.M., Barrister-at-Law 
Foreword by Srr BerNarD SPILSBURY 
Large Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


WHITE MAGIC JAsPeER MASKELYNE 
Large Demy 8v0. Illustrated. 185. met. 


SUN ON SUMMER SEAS Mayor S. E. G. Ponpsr 
Demy 8v0. Illustrated. 16s. nes. 


KINGS OF THE RING James Butter 
Foreword by Lorp LonspDALz 
Crown 8vo. 24 Illustrations. 35. 6d. met. 


’ GRYAT AFRICAN MYSTERIES . Lawrence G. Green 


Large Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 


MY BANDIT HOSTS Trmvxo PAWLEY 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 165. net. 


H. M. STANLEY Frank Hirp, O.B.E. 
Being the Authorized Life of SIR HENRY MORTON STANLEY, G.C.B. 
Large Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


PIRATE HARBOURS AND THEIR SECRETS 
Bastt Futitgr and RoNAtp LESsLiz-MELVILLE 
Large Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 


JUNGLE DAYS R. Sr. G. and Noran Burgg 
Demy 8vo. 32 Illustrations. 165. net. 


IN QUEST OF SHEBA’S MINES Fran E. Harrer, F.Z.S. 
Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


Cheap Editions of Important Works by 
Rafael Sabatini 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. Eleventh. Edition. 75. 6d. net. 


‘TORQUEMADA AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION 


Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 75. 6d. net. 
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